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?K\1^TBD IN INDIA 
By 

IHE SUPERINTENDENT, SECRETARIAT PRESS 
BIHAR, PATNA 



The Government of Bihar established the K. P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute at Patna in 1951 with the object,to 
promote historical research, archaeological excavations and 
investigations, and publication of works of permanent value to 
scholars. This Institute is one of the five others planned by 
this Goverametu as a token of their hi^mage tv> the tradition 
of learning and scholarship for which ancient Bihar was noted. 
7\part from the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, five otlicrs have 
been established to give incentive to research and advancement 
of knowledge,—the Nalanda Institute of Research and Post- 
Graduate Studies in Buddhist Learning and Pali at Nalanda, the 
Mithila Institute of Research and Post-Graduate Studies in 
Sanskrit Learning at Darbhanga, the Bihar Rashtra Bhasha 
Parishad for Research and advanced Studies in Hindi at Patna, 
the Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and Research in Jain and 
Prakrit Learning at Vaishali and the Institute of Post-Graduate 
Studies and Research in Arabic and Persian Learning at 
Patna. 

2. As part of this programme of rehabilitating and reorientating 
ancient learning and scholarship, the editing and publication of the 
'ribetan Sanskrit Text Series was first undertaken by thcK. P. 
Jayaswal Research Institute with the co-operation of scholars 
in Bihar and outside. It has also started a n^w scries of 
historical research works for elucidating history and culture of 
Bihar and India. The Government of Bihar hope to continue 
to sponsor such projects and trust that this humble service to 
the world of scholarship and learning would bear fruit in the 
fulness of time. 



PREFACE OF IHE GENERAL EDllOR 

The Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research Insiiture was founded 
by the Government of Bihar in 1951 f(.>r \hc purpose of pnmiot- 
ing historical and cultural rcsearchics by undertaking explora¬ 
tions and excavations, by editing rare manuscripts preserved 
in and outside India and by publishing works of permanent 
historical value emlx)dying researches of scholars. It started 
its work by undertaking excavations in Kumrahar, whose 
Quinejuennial Report is being printed at present. Jt has published 
so far the Pramanavartika-bhashya of Prajnakaragupta and 
Dharmottarapradipa of Durveka, which were b(xh lost in India. 
Abhidharmakoshabhashva of Vasubandhu, so far known raily 
from its Chinese translation, is in the press, as also Biography 
of Chag lo-tsa-ba Cltos-rje-dpal, a Tibetan pilgrim-scholar, who 
visited Bihar in 1234-35 a. d. 

\^Tth tlie publication of the present book on the Biograpliy 
of Kunwar Singli and Amar Singh, the Institution is beginning 
its work of publishing books of permanent historical value. ]t 
is a happy coincidence that the publication of tins work should 
synclironise with the Centenary Celebrations of the Freedom 
Movement. 

It was about two years ago that the Government of Bihar 
entrusted the publicaticin of this Biography to the Jayaswal 
Research Institute. It naturally allotted this task to Dr. K. K. Datta, 
the well-known historian of the State. The Institute is grateful to 
him for undertaking this work and finishing it in time, in spite 
of his multifarious commitments. 

Salient facts about the lives of Kunwar Singh and Amar 
Singh were already known to some extent. But the Institute 
was anxious that the new Biography should be worthy of the 
occasion and be based upon a study of the available material 
lying buried deep in Government archives and record cjffices. 
It therefore allotted the laborious task of collecting and arrang¬ 
ing such material to two of its research fellows, already well 
trained for the work, viz., Shri Q. Ahmad and Shri J. S. Jha, who 
worked efficiently and enthusiastically under the able guidance of 
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Dr. K. K. Datta. They studied the material and collected the 
ncccssar}^ extracts not only from the archives in Bihar but also 
from several places outside the State like Delhi, Allahabad, 
Gwalior, Calcutta, etc. Tlie Institute is confident that the 
present work would be found to be utilising most of the 
important unpublished data available for the reconstruction 
of the Biography of the two hercK-s. 

The present work is n(3 doubt called Biography of Kunwar 
Singli and Amar Singh ; but it actually covers a wider field. 
The early history of the family is dealt with in the opening 
chapter. To write the life of I'ilak or Gandhi without referring 
u> the National Movemems of 1905-1920, or to the Non- 
co-operation and Civil Disobedience ISiovements of 1920-22 
and 1950-52 is almost impossible. Ecjualh' difiicult is the task 
v>f writing the Biv'^graphy of Kunwar Singh and Amar Singh 
without referring to tlie risings in other parts f>f Bihar. In 
this Biography Dr, Datta naturally devotes some space to 
describe the incidents in the movement in Chota Nagpur, 
Tirliut and Bhagalpur Divisions. 

There is considerable controvers)' about tlie nature of tlie 
1857-59 movement, ^ome call it a mutiny of the sepovs, others 
a revolt (jf the vested and feudal interests ; while still oiliers 
think that it was a National Movement for iTccdom from 
foreign rule, overt in some places and concealed in others. 
Perhaps an impartial critic may conclude tliat the movement 
assumed all these aspects in difl'erent parts of the country 
according to tlic local circumstances. It was certainly not 
a revolt of the people in the sense of the Quit-Tndia Movement 
of 1942. It was undoubtedly too early to expect such 
a movement 1111857. But the movement was more widely based 
on popular sympathy and co-operation than w^as the case with 
the earlier efforts of the Peshwa or the Scindia to liquidate British 
supremacy. And its grandeur lay in the circumstance that its 
leading figures like Nanasaheb, the Rani of Jhansi and Kunwar 
Singh knew full w’^ell how^ heavily the dices were loaded against 
them and still staked and sacrificed everything for the realisation 
of their cherished goal. 

I am confident that the narrative of Dr. K. K. Datta will be 
found to be objective and impartial. There can be no doubt 
that this biography will be found by scholars to be an impor¬ 
tant addition to the literature on the 1857-59 movement. 
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The Institute desires to express its indebtedness to the 
Government of Bihar for the genercjus manner in which they 
have financed the publication of this work. 

It is grateful to Mr. S. N. Chatterji, Superintendent, 
Government I’ress, Bihar, Patna, for expecliting the printing, 
so as to render the publication of the work possilde on 
15 th August 1957. 


Patna : 


A. S. ALTFXAR 


\st Auiijist 1957 


Director, K. P. jayasireil Keseurch 
Institute 



AUTHOR\S PREFACE 


The Indian Movement of 1857-59 a gigantic challenge 
to British pcditical authority in India. It caused immense anxiety 
and alarm to the Whitehall, to Simla, to Calcutta and to those 
placed in other centres of British Administration in India. 
Speaking of it the famous British statesman, Disraeli, observed 
on the 30th September 1857 : ‘^One of the greatest calamities 

that ever befell this empire has fallen upon us ; it is in 

fact one of those great events which form epochs in the 

history of mankind.It marked, indeed, a turning-point 

in tlie history of India and produced mejmentous consequences, 
though it was ruthlessly suppressed by the ruling authority. 

Bihar played a highly significant role in this great Indian 
Revolt, with Shahabad as its spearhead, under the inspiring 
leadership of Kunwar Singh, who was ably assisted by his 
worthy brother Amar Singh and some other leaders in different 
parts of Bihar. Kunwar Singh was undoubtedly one of the 

greatest military leaders of India during this Movement, who 
displayed wonderful valour, courage, military skill and strategy. 
In spite of heavy odds against him and unwearied by the 

weight of advanced age, he resisted foreign authority not 
only in Bihar but also outside its area with grim determination 
and vigour and got laurels of victory at several places. To 
inspire a band of followers to fight with him against the 
growing strength of the British power, possessed of varir»us 
means of modern warfare, was indeed a great task. A consum¬ 
mate strategist and a skilled warrior, Kunwar Singh changed 
his military tactics and movements with great celerity to suit 
varying circumstances and often baffled the well contrived 
plans of his enemies to their utter bewilderment. 

As a student of history I felt very much interested to study 
the career of this important personality on the basis of authentic 
evidence of contemporary original sources of different kinds. 
The National Archives of India, New Delhi, the State Archives 
of Uttar Pradesh, Allahabad, the Record Room of the West 
Bengal Government in Calcutta and the State Central Records 
Office, Bihar, and Divisional and District Record Offices in 
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Bihar have proved to be veritable repositories of many precious 
records. All these have been comprehensively studied with due 
and careful scrutiny. Evidences of contemporary literature and 
popular ballads, etc., have also been carefully incorporated. 
I owe a heavy debt of gratitude to Dr. S. K. Sinha, the Chief 
Minister of Bihar, and his Government for all sorts of facilities 
which they were pleased to afford me in the preparation of 
this work. 1 am also profoundly grateful to my esteemed 
friend Dr. A. S. Altekar, Director, K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, w'ho made some valuable suggestions in the final 
typescript of the work. My two ex-pupils Shri Jata Shankar 
Jha, M.A., and Shri Qeyamuddin Ahmad, m.a., now Research 
iAllows in K. P. jayaswal Institute, have laid me under heavy 
obligation by collecting materials from different parts ofTndia, 
and also in various other w'ays. But for their assistance, it 
w(mld have been extremely diflxcult for me to complete this 
work in the midst of my various pressing engagements. I am 
obliged t(t all the Divisional Commissioners, particularly to 
Shri S. V. Sohoni, i. c. s., to all the District Officers of Bihar and 
to Shri R. B. I.al, t.a.s., Director of Public Relations, Bihar for 
the assistance that 1 myself and my Research Fellows received 
from them in the matter of utilising their original records. I 
must also express my obligation to the Director (if Natmnal 
Archives of India, New Delhi, tci the Keeper of Reettrds, W est 
Bengal, and to the staff of the State Central Rcccjrds Office, 
Bihar, particularly Shri Narayan Saran, m.a., and Shri Aditya 
Prasad Jha, m. a., for their help in studying the records under 
their custody. 

I am conscious of the various imperfections in this work 
for which I crave the indulgence of my learned readers. Their 
kind and constructive suggestions will be most gratefully 
acknowledged and will be incorporated, where necessary, in 
the subsequent editions of the w’ork. 


Patna : 

ist A^ugust 1957 


K. K. DATTA 
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CHAPTER I 


ANCESTRY AND EARLY LIFE 

Brief history of the origin of the Par/nar Kajpnts and their 
advent into Sbahabad—fomdation of Jagdishpar, Udvant 
Singh, the founder of jagdishpur family—his immediate 
successors—Gajraj Singh, ShivraJ Singh and Bhnpnarayan — 
disputed successions in the family—Sahebsyida Singh and his 
litigations iriih Ishree Prasad—Kunmar Singh, llarly life 
and training, fondness for hunting, riding and archery, etc .— 
marriage and family life. 

The origin of the Parmar Rajputs and their advent into 
Bihar in the early 14th century are inextricably mixed up with 
legends and mythological accounts and the absence of authentic 
contemporary accounts renders a scientific study of the subject 
cxiremely difficult. There are, however, a few original sources 
of information regarding their ancestors, The earliest and 
comparatively trustworthy and valuable source is a Hindi 
document, probably fragmentary, prepared originally in 1719 
V.S. (1662 A. D.) by one Bodh Raj of Pugal, Bikaner, who 
visited Jagdishpur and collected the local accounts of the various 
principalities of the Parmars including Bhojpur, Dumraon, and 
Jagdishpur, which last place he visited during Shahjahan’s 
reign. But this account ends with Gajapati Singh and Dalpat 
Singh (i6th century). Another and a later source is theUdwant 
Prakash PI, an i8th century work in verse by one Mauli Kavi pj 
of village Bajrangpur, district Fatehpur. It contains an 
account of the Jagdishpur family and was prepared at the instance 
and under the patronage of its virtual founder, Udawant Singh. 

[^] Discussed in Trof. S. H. Askuri’s article, entitled “Ujjainia Ancestors of 
Kunwar Singh”, J, B, R. S., Vol. XII, Pi, I, 1955. 

[*] The manuscript copy, dated 1746, was kindly made available to mo by 
Sbri Sachchidanand Singh of village Dalippur (Shahabad), a descendant of Dyal Singh, 
brother of Kunwar Singh. 

[*| Mauli was the author of two other works, entitled Udwant Binod and the Ban 
Singh. He was granted a few villages in Jagir by his patron, for i>reparing 
the Udwant Prakash. 
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The account, however, has the inherent defects of a work 
made to order, and is more in the nature of a genealogical list 
interspersed with poetical hyperboles and exaggeration, than a 
piece of sober history. Yet another source is the printed official 
history of the Dumraon Raj, entitled Tawarikh 4 -AJjjatnia, It was 
published in 1898, in four volumes, by Munshi Vinayak Prasad 
at the instance of Maharaja Radha Prasad of Dumraon. It is 
primarily concerned with the histf)ry of the Dumraon Raj, but 
has a separate chapter on the Jagdishpur family. Although the 
author had a vast and varied collection of original records for 
preparing this historv, he did not make a very critical use of 
them with the result that legends and gossips have been mixed 
up with historical facts. Moreover, preparing it after the Move¬ 
ment of 1857-59, the author is at pains to establish that the 
Maharaja of Dumraon had nothing to do with this Movement 
and glorifies the services rendered by the Maharaja to the 
English. With all these defects, volume three of the Tairarikh-i- 
Ujjaima is one of the very few printed works dealing with the 
early life and career of Kunwar Singh. A mid-nineteenth century 
document f^J, bearing on the family history of the Jagdishpur 
Babus, is a letter, dated loth April, 1858, from Mr. 11. G. 
Madock, officiating Collector, Shahabad, to Mr. E. A. Samuells, 
the Commissioner of Patna. It gives a very brief account about 
the advent of the Parmars into Bihar. But tlie sources of its 
information are not indicated. Many of its statements are un¬ 
corroborated and some definitely wrong. The Collector himself 
noted : “It is not strictly accurate though sufficient for all prac¬ 
tical purposes.” 

The major difficulty in reconstructing the early history of the 
Parmars out of a comparative study of these above mentioned 
sources is that there are divergences in the different accounts. 
Important personages mentioned in one are either not mentioned 
in the other or put in different periods and under different 
names. 

It is not essential for the purposes of the present book to 
go into the details of these controversies and to try to reconcile 

[^] This document was discovered in tlie Shatiahad Oollectorato by two Besearch 
Fellows of the K. P. Jayaswal Kesearch Institute, Patna, Shri J. S. Jha and 
Shri Q. Ahmad in the course of their search for materials relating to Kunwar Singh 
and A mar Singh, and is now preserved in the State Central Archives, Bihar, Patna. 
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ANCESTRY AND EARLY LIFE 


the various contradictory genealogical tables. An attempt is 
made here to present a brief account of the early history of the 
Parmars up to the time of Udwant Singh as a sort of background 
for the history of the subsequent periods. Some of the leading 
personalities of the dynasty, like Gajpati Singh, Dalpat Singh, 
Pratap Rudra, and Kunwar Dhir, played significant roles in the 
history of Bihar, right from the days of Akbar to the time of 
Muhammad Shah, and are mentioned in the contemporary 
Persian histories ['] and other documents. 

The Parmars trace their descent 1'^ ) from the famous and 
legendary Raja Bhoj of Dhar (Malwa), who was the tenth in 
descent from the equally famous Raja Vikramaditya of the 
same dynasty. There are some literary evidences tracing their 
descent from Raja Udayaditya, a collateral of Raja Bhoj, who 
was seventeenth | *] in succession from Raja Vikramaditya. He is 
said to have revived tlic ebbing fortunes of the family and to 
have given a new lease of glory and prosperity to the family 
centre of Dhar, which he recovered. He had two wives Pj, who 
gave birth to two sons, named Jagdeo and Randhir or Randhi- 
vola, at about the same time f®j. The former established a sepa¬ 
rate principality at Baglana in Gujrat, while the descendants of 
the latter continued to rule over Dhar until they were over¬ 
thrown by the Khaljis in the beginning of the 14th century. 
Bhojraj, the younger brother of Mulukdeo, the last Parmar 
ruler of Dhar, emigrated to the Kekat country (modern districts 
of Gaya and Shahabad), a Cheru principality, and took shelter 
with the local Cheru Raja, Mukund. 'Phis period witnessed the 
beginning of the long and bitter struggle between the estab¬ 
lished Cheru principalities in Shahabad, and its neighbouring 
area, and the Rajputs moving east under pressure of the 
advancing Muslim forces. The Cherus were an aboriginal tribe of 
semi-Dravidian origin, who were settled over the greater part 
of the Shahabad area. After a long and fluctuating struggle, 

Abul FazaVs Akhar-fiamah, Jahangir's Memoirs, Inayeivllah's Alamyir-Nomah, 
Maaair-ul-Vmara, and Ohulam Hussain's SiyaruUMutakherin. 

[*] Tawarikh-i~Ujjainia, Vol. I, pp. 66-68. 

[»] Ibid, p. 74. 

[*] Ibid, p. 79. 

[»] Ibid, p. 80. 

[•] Ibid. 
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which continued till much later times, the Cherus were finally 
ousted from the District by the Rajputs, who w'ere often aided 
in their object by the hfuslims. The eastward emigration of 
Bhojraj into this area and the subsequent conflicts with the 
Cherus was but a link in the long chain of the migrations and 
conflicts of this period. Bhojraj was killed by Sahasbal, son and 
successor of Alulukdeo, who in his turn was killed (1335 A.D.) |\1 
by Devraj, son of Bhojraj. The victorious Devraj occupied the 
Cheru principality and was acclaimed by his compatriots as 
their head under the title of Santan Singh. 

The conquered domain was renamed Bhojpur in honour of 
the pioneer founder Bhojraj. Santan Singh became the progenitor 
of the various branches of Parmar Rajputs in Bihar at Bhojpur, 
Dumraon and Jagdishpur. After they had settled in Bihar, these 
branches, originally hailing from Dhar and Ujjainia, were 
designated as Ujjainia Rajputs. 

Devraj (Santan Singh) was succeeded in 1343 by Somraj, who 
died in 1388. Somraj was succeeded by his three sons named 
Hariraj, Gajraj and Jagdeo, one after another. They were the 
contemporaries I'-J of Khawja Sarwar, entitled Alalik-us-Sharq, 
who had been deputed by Viruz Tughluq in 1393 to rule tjver 
the eastern rcgk)ns from Kanauj to Bihar, and they had sporadic 
skirmishes with the Aluslim forces [^]. Their earliest stronghold 
was Karwar, [■* j which they had to abandtm on account of llirahim 
Husain Sharqi’s advance, and to withdraw from Bhojpur. Thev 
retreated into the neiglibouring jungles but carried on 
a relentless struggle under their new chief Sangramdeva and 
finally rcoccupied Bhojpur after the death of Ibrahim Husain 
Sharqi. Sangram moved his capital to DawapJ. He died in 
1510 V. S. (1453 A. D.) and was succeeded by his son Ishwari 
Singh. 

The cycle of events repeated itself once again. The Ujjainias 
had to evacuate their new capital at Dawa on the advance of 

[^] Bodhraj's Account. 

[2J Kor (Ititails see Prof. Asktvri’s article in J. B. R. S., Vol. XII, }»t.. I, lOoo, 
pp. 106-32. 

[®J Bodhrcij's Account. 

[<] A village in Paragana Danwar, Shahabad District. 

[®] A village in Paragana Behea, Shahabad District. 
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the Sharqi forces. But they reoccupied it later under Onkardeva, 
who, however, shifted the seat of authority to Bihta. Onkardeva 
was succeeded by Durlabhdeva in 1545 V.S. (1489 A.D,), who 
was a contemporary of Jamal Khan Sharangkhani, the Afghan 
governor of jaunpur. His death in 1575 V.S, (1519 A.D.) was 
followed by the division of the Ujjainias into a number of 
mutually hostile and warring groups, represented by his sons, 
Badal, Sheoram and Mahipal, born of different wives. Badal 
occupied the gaddi (prince’s or chief’s seat) of Jagdishpur and 
the other two established themselves at Bihta and Alathila 
respectively. Out of the tripartite fratricidal struggle Sheoram 
came out successful for the time being. Badal’s wife escaped into 
the jungles with her two sons Gajpati and Bairisal. The former 
on coming of age met 1 ‘] Sher Khan (Shah) with whose advice 
and help he fought and defeated Sheoram Singh and ascended 
the gaddi in 1590 V.S. (1534 A.D.). Gajpati Singh had soon an 
occasion to reciprocate the sertnees of Sher Khan. He rendered 
substantial help [-] to Sher Shah in the crucial battle of Suraj- 
garh (15 54). Gajpati was an influential getmindar of his period, 
and has been mentioned 1 by Abul Fazal. Nothing definite is 
known about the causes of his revolt, | ■*j which took place in 
Akbar’s time. He rebelled (1576) while Sluzaffar Khan Turhi, 
the famous and valient governor of Bihar, was away in Bengal, 
to fight the battle of Akmahal (Rajmahal), which resulted in 
the death of Daud Khan and the end of Afghan supremacy in 
Bihar. He was, however, opposed and checked by another 
imperial general Shahbaz Khan. Aided and guided by a local 
clfieftain in the jungle-clad difficult terrain, Shahbaz proceeded 
to Dawa and jagdishpur, the stronghold of Gajpati, and seized 
both the places. Towards the end of Akbar’s reign the Ujjainias 
again sought to defy the imperial authority. Prince Danyal, 
governor of Allahabad, advanced into Bihar and reduced to 
submission Dalpat Sahi, son of Mahipal and cousin of Gajpati. 

Raja Narayan Mull (i6o5-2z) was another important per¬ 
sonality of the period. A detailed but incomplete account of his 

[ * ] Hodh I'cifs a cron 7} t. 

P] Jhid. 

[3] Akbnr-Xatnah, V(»l. Ill, p]). l.V>, 139, 239-41, 260-65, 2«0. 

[*] For a detailed disruHsion of the topic bc© Prof. Aakim’s article "'Bihar in 
Ak'bar's time," in Bengal {Fast and Present), Voh LXIV. 
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career is given in a Persian manuscript entitled Ka^m-i-Naraini [^]. 
It is a versified account of the military exploits of Narayan 
Mull, liis suppression of the Cherus and his conflicts with the 
local Mughal officials. Pratap Rudra was another important 
personage in Bihar during the reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan. 
He rendered valuable services to Shahjahan during his rebellion, 
but later on rebelled against his authority as a ruler, during the 
governorship of Abdullah Firuz Jung [^J (1632-39). A double 
pronged expedition, jointly by the Governors of Allahabad and 
Bihar, was undertaken against him. I he Raja put up a spirited 
defence, but was ultimately defeated and captured. He was 
brought to Patna and executed at the XX’estern gate of the city. 
The rising of the famous Kunwar Dhir Djjainia of Baraon is an 
important event in the history of Bihar during the reign of 
Aurangzeb and has been frequently referred to in the contem¬ 
porary AkJjhantt-i-Darlhir-i-Miuillii, and the official history of 
Inaetullah. Notwithstanding the restraining influence of his 
father, who was a loyal though a defaulting ^awindar, Kunwar 
Dhir c.aused repeated disturbances, killed the local officials 
of paragana (an administrative subdivision of the countr\’) 
Peero and attacked the neighbouring :{am'indars of Saran, Cham- 
paran and Gaya. Akbbarats (News-letters) of different dates 
contain various references to the activities of Kunwar Dhir 
against Mughal authority in Bihar. f-J Inayetullah refers to the 
suppression and death of Kunwar Dhir during the governor¬ 
ship of Azim-us-Shan. The authors of Wmit-Namah and Wad'i- 
qat-nl-Aqaleem, who belonged to the eighteenth century, have 
wrongly attributed a longer period of life to Kunwar Dhir. 
Evidently they confuse the later activities of Sudisht Narayan 
of Muhammad Shah’s time, with those of his father Kunwar 
Dhir.pj 

Udawant Singh was the real founder of the Jagdishpur 
branch of the Ujjainias. He was the great grandson of the 

[*] It was written by one Qazi Rezn, a deBoendant of tlie faniouH Qazi family 
of (’hauea of tbe Mughal period. The family had intimate <‘oiineetifn witli the 
Dumraon Kaj. The manuseript dated 7th June, 1902, eontains Kevera! |,Hint irgs by 
the author himself. It has been reeently microfilmed with tlie consent of ita owner, 
Qazi iSayeed Azmi of Dumraon, through the cffortH of Prof. Askari and Sri Q. 
Ahmad. 

[^] Maasir’Ul-lJmara,\o\. Hi, p. 786. 

[*] S. H. Askari’s article entitled “Bihar in the times of Aurangzeb*’, Journal of 
Bihar Befearch Societyy Vol. XXXII, Part II, p. 179. 
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famous Raja Narayan Mull of Jahangir’s time. On the death of 
Narayan Mull there followed a dispute for succession. His son 
Parbal Sahi went to Delhi to get his claim acknowledged. He 
was converted to Islam and given a I 'irman (imperial order or 
deed of grant) acknowledging his succession. On his return his 
claim was contested by his nephew. Raja Rudra Pratap. In 
the battle at Bhojpur (near Dumraon) he was defeated and 
killed and Rudra Pratap ascended the gaddi. Subsequently, on 
Rudra Pratap’s death, the two sons of Parbal, Mandhata and 
Soojan, came over to Buxar. The former occupied xhegaddi. 
The younger, Soojan, who had been earlier granted some 800 
villages in paraganas Arrah, Behea, Panwar, etc., by his father, 
moved over to Jagdishpur in 1702 and developed it as a 

separate centre. He died in 1708 j-j at the hands of the 
soldiers of the fiinjdar (a local officer of the Police Department) of 
Shahabad. He had three sons, named Udwant Singh, Subh 
Singh and Budh Singh, the first of whom succeeded himi-j. 

Udwant Singh was an important historical personage of 
Bihar in the i8th century, and his aciivities in connection with 
the bewildering political upheavals of his time have been 
frequently mentioned in the contemporary history of the famous 
Bihar historian Ghulam Husain. He came into conflict with 
Nawab I'akhruddaulah, the last Mughal Governor of Bihar, 
whose tenure was characterised by oppression and harassment of 
many prominent local chiefs. The Bihar Governor, assisted 
and accompanied by some of the r^amindars of the province, 
like Tribhuvan Singh of Tikari, Pahalwan Singh ofNokhaand 
Horil Singh of Mathila, led an expedition against Udwant 
Singh, and captured the strongholds of Dawa and Jagdishpur, 
which were destroyed. Udwant Singh retreated westward and 
sought shelter with Nawab Abdullah of Ghazipur, who was his old 
friend and patron. In response to his request the Nawab deputed a 
contingent of 500 satvars (horsemen) for his help. Udwant Singh 
soon recovered his territories and captured and beheaded the 
Nazim’s deputies. Later on, he presented himself before the 
Governor at Patna P] and was pardoned. 

T<twarikh’i‘Vjjainin, Vol. HI, p. 65. 

[*] Ihid, p. 66. 

[»] Ibitl, p. 141. 
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Bihar was at tliis time passing through one of those political 
revolutions which appeared in India with a sickcnning mono¬ 
tony throughout the i8th century'. Following the battle of 
Gheria (1740) and the defeat and death of Satfaraz-ul-daula, 
Alivardi, Deputy Governor of Bihar, became the virtual master 
of Bengal and appointed his nephew and son-in-law, Nawab 
Zainuddin Haibat Jung, his deputy in Bihar (1740-48). Haibat 
Jung gave general satisfaction by good management of the 
state afiairs. Sunder Singh of Tikari, the Mayi chiefs Kamgar 
Khan, Namdar Khan of 1 lasua , and several other provincial 
magnates became reconciled to him. But Horil Singh 
of Dumraon and Udwant Singh of Jagdishpur did not 
prove amenable to his authority. On their refusal to pay the 
arrears of revenues, Haibat Jung led an expedition to chastise 
them. Both were eventually subdued. But it was during this 
time that Flaibat lung stained his hands with the blood of 
Rc>shan Khan 'I'arhi, a valiant Pathan general and then 
of Sahahbad, on rite suspicion of his being in league with the 
disatfccrcd Ujjainias. '1 he Afghans were alienated by this act and 
bided their time sullenly. This period was also disturbed bv 
several Mahatha raids into Bihar, and the rebellions of the 
Afghans of Darbhanga. Mustafa Khan, the rebellious Afghan 
general of Alivardi, was joined by Udwant Singh of Jagdishpur 
and he also sought the aid f»f the Marathas. Hail^at )ung, 
however, boldly faced the allied rebel forces and .Mustafi Khan 
was killed near Jagdishpur. The vicumious forces of Haibat 
Jung assaulted and reduced the Ziirb (fort) of Jagdishpur. 

Notwithstanding all this, the period of Udwant Singh’s chief¬ 
tainship was characterised by intcr.nal prosperity within his 
jurisdiction and development of the Jagdishpur trjwn. He was 
the sole and undisputed proprietor of the family estate and 
refused to partition it among his brothers. He, however, set 
apart the proceeds of certain villages for the maintenance of 
his younger brothers, Subh Singh and Budh Singh and also 
looked after their education and upbringing after the death of his 
father. He had a small but cflicient army at lus disposal. It was at 
his instance and under his patronage that Mauli Kavi prepared the 
versified genealogical history of the family, entitled Vdirant Prakasb. 

Udwant Singh had ftmr sons, namely Gajraj vSingh, Omrao 
Singh, Ran Singh and Decga Singh. The line of succession 
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continued from the family of the eldest son for three generations. 
On Bhoopnarayan, the grandson of Gajraj Singh, dying issueless 
the succession reverted after considerable litigation to the 
descendants of the second son, Omrao Singh, who was the 
grandfather of Kunwar Singh. The third son. Ran Singh, 
succeeded in the lifetime of his father to tlie property of Jai 
Kunwar, the sister of Udawant Singh and withdrew his claim 
to the family property. The fourth son, Dcega Singh, died 
issucless. Udwant Singh was succeeded by his eldest son Gajraj 
Singh in 1765. But fraternal disputes for succession to, and 
partition of, the family property soon broke out among the 
brothers. Uinrao Singh, on the refusal of his elder brother to 
allot him a separate share, left Jadgishpur and went over to 
Nawab Abdullah of Gha/cipur, the old benefactor of the family. 
It was during Omrao Singh^s stay at Cyha2ipur that his wife 
gave birth to a son, who was named Sahebzada Singh. [^J 

'Ihe ralations between Gajraj Singh and Omrao Singh 
regarding the succession to the property were somewhat complex. 
During the lifetime of Gajraj Singh, Omrao Singli made several 
unsuccessful attempts f(.>r a separate share in the estate and he 
renewed his efforts on the death of his elder brother. In 
a petition, dated July, 1786, addressed to the Board cTRcvcnue, 
Omrao Singh set forth his claims. He submitted in it ‘‘Baboo 
Guzrauz Singh, Babex) Run Singh, Diggaw Singh and I are 
tlic sons of Udwant Singh. Diggaw Singh died without 
heirs and Run Singh resigned his property to us ; the manage¬ 
ment of our concern devolved upon Baboo Guzrauz Singh and 
me. In the year 1179 F. (1771-72 y\.D.) the whole of our 
iicjrj consisting of Pccro, Nonorc and Punvarrah, etc., in 
Shahabad, except the L^kJjrcjJ (rent-free) Jagadeespore 

and Dalippur was rendered Khcis, These AIou:;;a/js are divided 
between us, Gujraj Singh taking the former anci I the latter. 
Our Malikanah (an allowance paid to the owner of the land as 
distinct from the :^aMindur to whom only the revenues of that 
land are farmed) was stopped to pay up our balances. In the 
year 1184 (1776-77 A. D.) our balances being paid up the 

Council of Patna ordered that for the present our allowances 
should be made good to us till an account should be made 
out and the balance in our favour ascertained. Upon which we 

[»] /fotrf. p. 183. 
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wrote an Arv^e to the Patna Council through Rajah Khyallyram 
requesting that our accounts might be settled and our balances 
paid immediately. To ascertain which the Patna Council accor¬ 
dingly wrote to Zahoorullah Beg, Darogah at the Amanat 
Dajtar (Registry Office) [^]. Having examined the accounts 
they sent our Ari^ee to Calcutta and the Committee in the year 
1187 F. (1779-80 A.D.) ordered them to pay us our malikanah 
at the rate of 10 per cent. Accordingly the Patna Council having 
summoned us demanded a receipt for the balance of tfiahkunah 
to the end of 1184 F'. which amounted to Rs. 59,057-8-9. I 
accordingly signed and sealed and delivered to the Mtitsiidees a 
receipt for my half, amounting to Rs. 19,518-12-4^ for which 
1 obtained a draft upon the Treasurer of Patna and the same 
included in Mr. Maxwell’s (the Revenue Chief of Patna) 
jitmuhi Khurcha (account of income and expenditure) which he 
transmitted to Calcutta, 'rite Treasurer put off from day today 
the payments of the draft and being taken ill I went to my 
place of residence, at the same time Baboo T.all .Sah (wht) upon 
his father’s death which happened previous to this transaction, 
has succeeded his property), died also, his son Bhoop Narain 
who was ver\' young, at the instigation of several persons v^-rotc 
an Ar^^ee to the Council of Patna and with Baboo Ran Singh 
(who had formerly relinquished his property) went there and 
by their misrepresentation and in spite of everything my 1 ukcel 
(Agent, Pleader) could say obtained a decree, ordering the 
whole of the wtilikatml) to be paid to Bhoopnarain who could 
distribute to each the share of it, that was due to him. By this 
decree my share is not disallowed to me but they have un¬ 
justly made him the principal. Since the year 1184 F. 
(1776-77 A. D.) Rs. 50,000 arc due which added to the original 
Rs. 59,037-8-9, making in all Rs. 95,150-1-9, due on account of 
malikanahyoi my share of which, amounting to Rs. 46,566-9-5, 
I have not received any part. I have therefore to request that my 
share of the malikanab to the end of 1182 F. (1774-75 A.D.) 
may be paid to me and the same may also be paid to me 
every year.” 


'I’ho Aiwinai iJaftar (Hegistry Office) paperK are presf^rved pnrganftwise and 
they contain statiHtical accountH of the various villagcB, tiic number of tlie mouza/f 
(villages) in €Jach, their area, jumma and proprictorshij). The paymrs for the year 1182- 
94 F. (1775-87 A. D.) show that Jagdishpiir and Dalippur were held jointly by Oujraj 
Singh and Omrao Singh. 
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The Board forwarded [^] the petition to Mr. Augustus 
Brooke, Revenue Chief of Patna, and called for a report. The 
latter informed [*] the Board that “on examining the proceedings 
of the Patna Council 1 find that they decided the rights of 
inheritance in Baboo Bhoopnarayan agreeable to the custom of 
the country and that of the family*** Bhoopnarayan has strictly 
attended to his obligation of providing for Omrao Singh and 
the family agreeable to their Reah (sic). Omrao Singh is 
incapable of attending business on account of his advanced age 
and infirmities.” This much is certain that after the death of 
Udwant Singh, Gajraj Singh succeeded to the gaddi and Omrao 
Singh had certain villages set apart for his maintenance. But 
the quarrel between them served as a precedent for future 
family disputes for succession in the family. 

After sf)me initial conflicts the brothers Gajraj Singh and 
Omrao Singh were reconciled. Gajraj Singh died in 1773 and 
was succeeded by his son Shivraj Singh, better known as Lall 
Singh, who also died after a brief period (1779). 

Bhoopnarayan succeeded his father in 1779. ^ 

organisetl establishment for the administration of his estate 
and collection of revenue. There were four centres of rent col¬ 
lection at Jagdishpur, Anatih, Suhvara and Sakardih. Zawindari 
kutiheries were located at Pcero and Patna, while the settlement 
officers had their offices in the villages. It was in Bhoopnarat an's 
time that Mr. Brooke, the Revenue Chief at Patna, settled the 
paragcinas of Pcero and Nonore with him. The two n/on^as (villages) 
of jagdishpur and Dalippur, which were so long held, as 
nun^r {tent free) were also settled on rent with him. 

Not much is known about the actual foundation and settle¬ 
ment of Jagdishpur. It is, howev^er, referred to as early as the 
middle of the i6th century as one of the strongholds of Raja 
Gajapati, who rebelled in Akbar’s time. It continued to be a 
stronghold of the Ujjainias since then. Raja Narayan Mull 
(1608-22 A.D.) developed it further as a separate family centre. 
Soojan Singh, the grandson of Narayan Mull, on the accession of 

[*] Letter from Secretary, Board of Bevenue, to Augustus Brooke, Bevenue Chief 
of Paina, \iith July, 1780. 

[•J Report from August ua Brooke, Revenue Chief of Patna, to the Board of Beve¬ 
nue, ZOth September, i786. 

t*J Tawarlkh-i-Vjjainia, Vol. HI, p. 78, 
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his elder brother, Mandhata Singh, shifted to Jagdishpur and 
fixed up his residence there. The town developed and prospered 
under his successors, specially Udwant Singh and Kunwar Singh, 
who beautified it with several magnificent buildings, and im¬ 
proved it by cimstructing broad roads, digging wells and 
establishing markets, fairs, etc. A Persian court proceeding [^|, 
dated 29th April, 1841, of Mr. Robert Fergusson, Special 
Deputy Collector, gives us a biief history of the settlement of 
the two wo!/^(ris, Jagdishpur and Dalippur. The proceeding is 
in connection with the resumption of these two mott^as, under 
Regulation 11 l[- j of 1828. The respondent was Kunwar Singh, 
who won the case as it was clearly established with reference 
to old records f^l that rhesc two woiir^as were originally held in 
his lamily rent-free, as mink n-, but were later on settled with Bhoop 
Nara}'an in 1197 F. (1789-90 A.D.) on a jumn/ii of Rs. 850. So 
there was no question of their being revenue free and the 
resumption proceedings were accordinglv quashed. 

On the death of Umrao Singh, Bhoop Narayan confiscated 
the village of Dalippur and its dependencies together with 
the income from the Jagdishpur Jungles, which had been 
decreed to Omrao Singh. Discon tended at this, Sahebzada 
Singh, son of Umrao Singh, left Jagdishpur, leaving his two 
elder sons, Kunwar Singh and Dyal Singh, with one I'mrao 
Sahu, a mmicy-iender of Dalippur, and vowed never to return 
to Jagdishpur in the lifetime of Bhoop Narayan. 

Bhoop Narayan died issucless on loth February 1794. Just 
a day prior to his death, Bhoop Narayan had adopted, in a 
rather hurried manner, Ishree Prasad, grandson of Run Singh, 
the third son of LMwant Singh, as his son and heir. Saheb- 
zada Singh, however, returnee! to Jagdishpur on hearing of the 

1^] Tountl in PtTsiMri Kovenno in tlio Sljahahad (Arrah. 

[”} It vvM.s f)|jt' of thf* itins to tho uTiDiaTili<ity of the litlo 

of 1.0 be b<*l(i rrvonnf-f’rfo. Siiuilwr ions, XXX\I1 of 1793 

and n of iSlO ha<i pas.’^t'd farlter to c-ope witfi t}»e prtd/lrin of tlu'fxco.ssivoly 

Inrirf rmrnlifr retrit-fne larifl itiiiirrs. 

Pi of 2S,'nu'f(fj TI(t''ihujar Juiuj ami J>ajtar Atuvitoi j/apvrs. Ufa' records of 

this case, ulonjr vith Die Xh/ij's report, vliich gives u faief history of the Settle¬ 
ments of the villages, as (Jt d\iced from AmamU jMi}>erK «n<I Kegisters of rent lree 
lands from 1774-89, arc? highly important. 

[^] Latter from A, Tufton, C'oUecior, to W, iJowper^ President and Membery Hoard 
of Perenue, i^t Octobery I 79 t>. 
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death of Bhoop Narayan and disputed the legality of the 
adoption of Ishree Prasad and consequently his claim for suc¬ 
cession. This led to a prolonged and bitter litigation for succes¬ 
sion between Bhoop Narayan and Sahebzada Singh. Mr. Welland, 
the then Collector of Shahabad, wrote several letters! to 
the Board of Revenue endeavouring to give “the leading cir¬ 
cumstances in this case” and seeking the Board’s order as to 
“whether either of the parties can be acknowledged as the heir 
to the v^amindari without there being a necessity for investiga¬ 
tion or decision in the Denumny Adan’lut (Civil Court).” Writing 
in a letter, dated Tyth February, 1794, a week after Bhoop 
Narayan’s death, the Collector observed : “During the lifetime 
of Bhoop Nayaran, his uncle Omrao Singh frequently endea¬ 
voured to obtain some independent share of the family posses¬ 
sion and his claim having being submitted to the Government 
by the Patna Council was invalidated owing to the deposition 
of Run Singh, his lirothcr, who declared on oath that the above was 
the rule ( pritnogtmtnre) by which their maintenance had been 
transmitted and which having descended to Bhoop Narayan as 
the acknowledged heir it remained with him to provide for 
their family. 1 understand a day or two previous to Bhoop 
Narayan’s death he adopted Ishree Prasad, the nephew (?) of 
Run Singh as his heir, being the younger branch of the family, 
in preference to Sahebzada Singh, the son of Omrao Singh who 
was the elder uncle. It remains, therefore, to determine whether 
Ishree Parshad, as having been adopted, has the superior right 
of succeeding to the inheritance or Sahebzada Singh, the son 
of Omrao Singh, as being a descendant of the elder branch of 

the family. On my return to Arrah.I shall 

endeavour to ascertain which of the parties may have the most 
probable claim of which 1 shall send the Board the necessary 
information.” In a subsequent letter, dated the 15th March, 
1794, the Collector submitted the following additional parti¬ 
culars of the case ; “On my return at Arrah I have endea¬ 
voured to ascertain the proper person to whom might be given 
possession, on the least fear of mistake or apprehension of mis¬ 
managements and embezzlement, as the difficulty of deciding 
between the two parties, claiming these estates, appears of a 
nature which requires much investigation to be determined. 

[^] LHters from the Collector of Shnhabnd, to the Board of Revenuct llth Februnrij 
and 13//1 March^ 1794. 
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Ishree Pcrshad the adopted heir is about sixteen years of age 
and the mode in whicli the ceremony was performed by the 
late v^atnindar, a day only previous to his death having placed 
his turban over his head and delivering his wife over to him, 
whom with his relations and dependants he enjoined the young 
man to provide for and protect, at the same time he declared 
for his heir and to whom he gave his whole inheritances and 
property, lie then directed two Art^ees (petitions) to be written, 
t>ne to Mr. Chauvet, the Judge of the District, and the other 
to me in which he acquainted us of his having adopted 
Ishree Pershad as his successor to his inheritance and requesting 
our protection of him. It remains to be ascertained in deter¬ 
mining in the above circumstance whetlier the late ^amindar 
Landlord) had the tight of adopting an heir to the e.xclusion 
of the other branch of the family and if he had, whether the 
manner of selecting and maintaining Ishree Pershad was agree¬ 
able to the established forms of Hindoo profession. 'These 
must belong to the .-\dan'lat to investigate and for the several 
facts to be legally proved .... To e.xplain the grtjunds upon 
which the other claimant Sahebzada Singh prefers his right, it 
is necessary to revert to the origin whence the several branches 
have taken their rise, which the Board may better comprehend 
from the following table. 


OODW'ANT SINGH 


Gudge Raj (Gaj- 
raj) Singh eldest 
son of Oodwant 
(Udwant) Singh 
Lall Saha, son of 
Gudge Raj Singh, 
Bhoopnarayan 
(Bhoop Narayan) 
son of Lall Saha. 


Omrao Singh 
the second 
son of Ood¬ 
want Singh, 
Sahebz a d a 
Singh, son 
of Omrao 
Singh. 


Run Singh 
the third son 
of Oodwant 
Singh, Ram- 
bux Singh, 
son of Run 
Singh, Ish¬ 
ree Parshad, 
son of Ram 
Bux. 


Dcega Singh 
the 4th son 
of Oodwant 
Singh died 
without leav¬ 
ing any child. 


From the above the Board will perceive the next heir to 
the inheritance after Bhoop Narayan (Omrao Singh being 
dead) is Sahebzada Singh and in case the adoption of Ishree 
Pershad be found invalid he appears to be the person to whom 
the estate must devolve, the only objection urged against his 
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right, in addition, is the charge of insanity. It is said in the 
time of Mr. Alaxwell at Patna on account of some violence 
committed by him, he was seized and put in confinement and 
was not released until Raja Bikramajeet and another person 
became surety for him by entering into a jyal Zaminj (stand¬ 
ing security for). There are other circumstances represented of 
his unbounded passion and rage in having drawn his Tctlnuir 
(sword) and attempted the lives of several persons which 
occasioned his father, for many years during his life, to keep 
him at a distance from the family residence and he has for a 
long period been separated from his wife and children, in a 
different village from any of the rest. Nothing, however, seems 
to warrant the idea that he is distracted in his intellect, and 
althf)’ of a weak mind joined to great violence of temper 
they can scarcely be interpreted into total incapacity and mad¬ 
ness, which if the plea be thought warrantable, proof must be 
adduced and examined in the regular manner. 1 have thought 
it necessary to mention the circumstance as being of weight in 
the consideration whether or not he could be allowed posses¬ 
sion until the superior right of either party may be determined. 

1 am nr)t informed if in this part of the country it has been 
usual for females to succeed to their husband’s possession, no 
instance of the kind having occurred within my notice and from 
my enquiries 1 cannot learn it has ever been the practice in Bihar, 
'rhe custom of this family, in particular, from all the inheritance 
centering in a single person seems to militate against it.” 

Pending a decision by the Civil Court in the title suit filed 
by Sahebzada Singh, the government accepted the adoption and 
succession of Ishree Prasad as an interim arrangement. As, 
however, Ishree Prasad was a minor, the estate was placed 
under Court of Wards for about five years[^]. The Collector of 
Shahabad reported [*] the following arrangement to the members 
of the Board of Revenue for the appointment of a Manager 
and guardian for the care and superintendence of the person 
and estate of Baboo Ishree Prasad :— 

“Baboo Nirkoo Singh, a natural son of Lall Saha, the 
father of Bhoop Narayan appears from my enquiries to be 

['] TawaHkh‘i-Ujjainio, Vol. Ill, p. 79. 

[*] Letter from Mr. Wellnnd, Colhc4or of tShahabad, to Mr. Cowper, President 
and Member, Board of Revenue, May, 1794. 
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the best suited for the office of manager conformably to 
the Regulations. His having been born in an illegitimate 
state deprives him of all rights and claim to any part of 
inheritance and it is only by his zeal and diligence and 
upright conduct in doing the best in his power for the 
advantage of the inheritance that he can depend to recom¬ 
mend himself to his relation for his maintenance and 
patronage. 'I'he character given me of him is that he is 
well informed of the proper mode of conducting business 
of a zemindar}', having been employed by the late Bhoop 
Narayan as the principal agent under him in settling 
and collecting a considerable part of his estate and that 
he bears a fair report for conciliating the renters and 
the ryots by his g(K)d faith and discernment, '^i'he person 
whom I propose to be appointed as guardian is Noorul 
Hasan Khan a considerate Talooqdar, but who having 
accepted of MaJkatui lands (lands given in allowance 
to owners of lands as distinct from zamindar to 
whom the revenues of the land are farmed without 
proprietary rights) in lieu (jf his large Mak'jts^iree 
(rent, land retenue) property, he now holds the 
independent enjoyment of them, he has been at various 
times employed as the farmer of the greatest part tif 
Shahabad and Chainpur and Sahsram and is thoroughly 
experienced in every part of the duty of a farmer and 
landholder. He has a good capacity and much experience 
and judgment and having formerly been engaged in the 
instruction of Raja Mitrajeet Singh, the Zamindar of 
Tickaree, in Behar, of whose abilities and acquirements 
the Court may be acquainted, 1 conceive there could be 
no other who could be found better suited to the office 
required. Both these men have consented to undertake 
the stations I have proposed for them and should it meet 
the approval of the Court on the receipt of y'our orders, 
I shall regularly invest them in their employments 
and require from them the acknowledgements pres¬ 
cribed by the Regulations for disqualified landholders.” 


On Ishree Prasad coming to age, the estate was released from 
the Court of Wards. Its affairs became very much confused due to 
maladministration. Ishree Prasad was an inexperienced young 
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man unfit to govern. His incapacity gave an opportunity to a 
set of selfish courtiers to enrich themselves at the cost of the 
interests of the estate. Even the allowance of Doolhin I’alemand 
Kooer, widow of Bhoop Narayan, was not duly paid t<i her. 
This served to alienate her from the cause of Ishree Prasad. 
Sahebzada Singh exploited her discontent to his own use. He 
won over her sympathies by sympathetic promises of a liberal 
maintenance allowance in case of his winning the title suit and 
succeeding to the zemindari. As a matter of fact, her testimony 
had much influence on the ultimate decision on the case. 

Sahebzada Singh contested the succession of Ishree Prasad 
on the ground, inter alia, that the adoption had been done by 
Bhoop Narayan’s wife without the permission of her husband 
and that Ishree Prasad being a cousin of Bhoop Narayan, the 
latter could not adopt him as his heir, according to the 
injunctions of the Hindo Shastras. Talcmand Kooer (widow of 
Bhoop Narayan), who was won over by Sahebzada Singh, 
deposed that being afflicted with grief over the dying condition 
of her husband, she was hardly in her senses and the necessarj" 
rites of adoption were not performed. 'Phe case was decided in 
fav(iur of Sahebzada Singh by the Provincial Court. But the 
courtiers of Ishree Prasad, in whose interest it was to prolong 
the litigation, induced him to appeal to Sudder Dewany Adaulut, 
Calcutta, which also upheld the judgment of the lower court. 
The hirelings of Ishree Prasad then started arrangements to 
move the Privy Council Pj. But during their stay at Calcutta 
in connection with their case, Sahebzada Singh raetp] Ishree 
Prasad and convinced him that the hirelings were making hay 
out of their mutual litigation and that they should stop it. 
Ishree Prasad readily agreed on condition of Sahebzada Singh’s 
foregoing the cost of the decree. 

After returning from Calcutta, Sahebzada Singh ascended the 
gaddi (Prince’s or Chief’s seat)P] in 1804. He gave village Anatih 
and several other villages to Ishree Prasad for his maintenance. 
Later on he gave him the villages of Nipan and Manch in 
paragana Panwar, in exchange P] for village Anatih, and also 

[•] Tamirikh-i-Vjjoinia, Vol. Ill, p. 81. 

[»] Ibid, p. 81. 

[*] Ibid, p. 83. 

[*] Ibid, p. 89. 
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two Other villages, Ramnagar and Banjari, for Kisht (cultiva¬ 
tion). In accordance with an understanding with Talemand 
Kooer, he gave her, for her maintenance, five villages with a 
total annual jiimma (amount of revenue payable to Government) 
of Rs. 6,000, besides about zoobighas (unit of land measure¬ 
ment, i of an acre) of cultivable land and some plots of 
mango orchards. It is significant to note that Sahebzada Singh 
made a grant of land in 12 ii 1’. (1804 .A..D.) for the upkeep of 
a Muslim shrine, situated in muhalhi (a quarter or ward of a 
town) Nanmohia, Patna City [^J to Data Peer Bux, its 
iW/j/'/'v (Head of a shrine or monastery). It appears that in 
the course of his litigation with Ishrec Prasad, Sahebzada Singh 
was in financial troubles. W orried and distracted at this he once 
visited this shrine. The Shah Sahab consoled him and advised 
him to continue his efforts. On his success Sahebzada Singh, 
out of gratitude, made a grant of 112 bigbus of rent-free land 
in village Bajauria, in paraganu Nonore, for meeting certain 
expenses of the shrine. 

In the course of his survey of the Shahabad district (1812- 
13), Buchanan collected certain information regarding the 
Ujjainia Rajputs and the two branches of tlie family, in the clistrict, 
at Dumraon and at Jagdishpur. Sahebzada Singh was then 
aged sixty-five. He could not interview the latter personally 
as he was at that time hurt and confined to his home. He, 
however, met Kunwar Singh, whom he, strangely enough, 
characterised as a “mild young man”. He has testified to 
Sahebzada Singh’s keen sense of sportsmanship and his popu¬ 
larity with the tenantry[-J. “Sahebzada Singh”, he writes, “is 
a great favourite with his tenantry and those who farm his rents 
from neither of whom he ever exacts money by legal process 
or violence, and both classes are said to be deeply in arrears. 
Owing partly to this and partly to the expense in the law suit 
with his kinsmen he is very deeply involved in debt, the family 
seems on the eve of ruin, the four sons which he has, having 
already begun to dispute about the succession which will prob¬ 
ably end in the total alienation of their estates.He is 

Tlif-i original papers of this jrrafit inrludirig a copy of the ffanaeJ of Saheh- 
zada Singh and the subsequent petition of Kunwar Singh are preserved in tlie 
Custody’ of Shah Zafar, the present Sajjadah Nftshin of the shrine, who kindly made 
them available to Shri Q. Ahmad. 

[*] Buchanan 8 Bhahahad pp. 3(i7-68. 
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said to owe Rs. 5,00,000 for which he does not pay an interest 

less than Rs. 60,000 a year. All his rents are paid, by 

those who farm them, in his house at Jagdishpur, where he 
has a Dewan or Steward^ a Kbai^ncJn or Treasurer, 5 clerks or 
Mnlsitdees, 2 Tahsildars ot assistant stewards (collector of revenue) 
and a suUihkas or Ojuncillor who are supposed to manage his 
affairs, but every thing is at the disposal of a Dnsad. He has 
5 jitn/adars or officers and 125 Pijadahs or guards for his safety, 
and employs one agent at Arrah, another at Patna and a third 
at Calcutta. His domestics amount to 350, and 100 persons are 
fed daily from his kitchen. The expense is regulated by 2 clerks 
[M/ftsudee). He keeps i elephant, 10 horses, 8 carriages drawn 
by o.xen and a large establishment of hawks and dogs.” 

bahebzada Singh was a powerful chieftain. But he was 
impulsive and impetuous. The Collector of Shahabad had, as 
far back as 1794,^] drawn the attention of the Company’s 
Government to liis ^‘unbounded rage and passion in having 
drawn his tahviir (sword) and attempted the lives of several 
pc<jple.” The Tanutrikh-i-Ujjainia contains many an anecdote of 
liis physical strength and impulsive actions, for one of which 
he was remanded to jail at Patna for six months. He was, 
however, released, before the completion of his term, for his 
gallantry in killing a lion which had entered the city. 

As was then usual with most of the members of the terri¬ 
torial aristocracy, Sahebzada Singh was extravagant in his 
expenses. In fact, litigation, extravagance and lack of effective 
management of the estate affairs encumbered him with heaty 
debts, the amount of which swelled during the time of Kunwar 
Singh. Sahebzada Singh had four sons. The first two, Kunwar 
Singh and Dayal Singh, were born before his accession to the 
gaddi. The other two sons, Rajpati Singh and Amar Singh, were 
born probably after this event. 

Kunwar Singh was spirited and adventurous from his early 
days. His early education suffered due to the long absence of 
his father from Jagdishpur, and also the limited financial 
resources of his father prior to his accession. Kunwar Singh 
usually lived away from the family residence. He built a beautiful 

[*j Letter to the Board of Revenue, I3th March, 1794. 
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bimgaloir (Thatched house)[*] in the jungle of Jitaura, 
adjacent to the garb (fort) of the famous Kunwar Dhir, where he 
used to spend his time in hunting and other outdoor excur¬ 
sions. He frequently roamed over the jungles around Jagdish- 
pur, in company with some loo souwsi^], 

Kunwar Singh and Dayal Singh were both married with the 
daughters of Raja Fateh Narayan Singh of Deo-Munga estate. 
Sahebzada Singh was then badly in need of money to contest, 
in the Civil Court, the legality of the succession of Ishrcc 
Prasad. His ditficulty was to some extent st)lved by the marriage 
of his two elder sons in the Deo family. 'J'he marriage was 
finalised on the understanding that the Deo Raja would finance, 
on completion of the marriages, the proposed litigation on 
behalf of Sahebzada Singh. These terms were negotiated through 
one Nagachand, a ‘Cbib^ndog’ (one who works flowers on mus¬ 
lin or other clothes) of Patna CityP I. 

There are references in contemporary Hngiisli and Persian 
records to several concubines kept by Kunwar Singh. It was 
a glaring social evil of those days, and Kunwar Singli was no 
exception to it. Amongst his concubines, there W'as one 
Dharman Bibi, who was his chief favourite. Stories and couplets 
relating to Kunwar Singh’s excessive love for her are still 
current in Shahabad villages. She accompanied him to Rewah 
and other places outside Bihar after the fall of Jagtlishpur. Two 
mosques constructed by her and bearing her name arc still 
extant at Arrah and Jagdishpur respectively. 

Kunwar Singh had only one son named Dalbhanjan Singh, 
who predeceased him. The relations between the two were not 
very cordial on account of a woman named Nanhi Bibi, •whom 
Dalbhanjan Singh had taken as a concubine against the wishes 
of his father. Kunwar Singh performed the marriage ceremony 
of his grandson Birbhanjan Singh, son of Dalbhanjan Singh, with 
great pomp and eclatf'*]. He was married in the Gidhaur Raj 
family (Monghyr district). The Baraf procession, which included 
the Rajas of Tikari and Deo, who came up to Patna, was like 

Tawarikh-l’-UjJainia, Vol. Ill, j). 98. 
n Ibid^ pp. 92-93. 

[»] Ibid, p. 80. 

[«] Ibid, pp. 100-101. 
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a self-contained caravan having its own bazar, where everything 
could be purchased. Ten Hakims (Yunani physicians) and 
twenty-five Vaids (Ayurvedic physicians) accompanied the Baraf 
(marriage procession) to look after cases of illness on the way. 
The journey to and from Gidhaur took lo days each way and 
the Baraf halted there for 5 days. Raja Jai Mangal Singh of 
Gidhaur, the host, entertained the Barat on a lavish scale. On 
return from Gidhaur, Kunwar Singh gave one party at Arrah 
and another at Patna to the English Officials. Birbhanjan Singh 
accompanied his aged grandfather on his march to Rewah and 
died later at Banda[^]. 

With the accession of Kunwar Singh began a new era of 
peace and prosperity, splendour and magnificence in the estate. 
Jagdishpur town itself was expanded and beautified. New 
bazars (markets) were laid, wells and tanks dug up and soon 
the town became a centre of various festivals, melas (fairs), etc. 
He laid the foundation of the Mahadeo Bazar in Arrah, which is 
still called after him “Bah// Ba^ar”. In the months of Phalgun 
and Baisakh, the Shivratrip] festival was celebrated at Jagdish¬ 
pur with mucli pomp and a big mela (fair) was held on the 
occasion. Kunwar Singh took steps to induce compulsory 
attendance at this /mla by local merchants and forbade them to 
carry their goods to other //itlas. 

It is interesting to know that Kunwar Singh was vert’ much 
interested in afforestation. Under his orders, the Jagdishpur 
jungles were developed and protected on an extensive scale 
according to a plan, and new plants were reared up. Through¬ 
out the struggles of 1857-59 this very jungle of Jagdishpur, 
developed with so much care by Kunwar Singh, proved 
a haven of refuge to his compatriots and an insurmountable barrier 
to the English forces. Time and again the English generals 
wrote to their Government of the difficulties provided by, the 
jungles to the pursuing English forces. There were secret but 
well-laid-out paths throughout the jungles, known only to a 
small band of Kunwar Singh’s followers, through which they 
silently passed from one corner to another, baffling their 
pursuers and sometimes overwhelming them by sudden attacks 
from hidden resorts. 

[ij Tawarikh-i Vfjainia,\o\.Ul,i>. 231. 

[»] Ihitl. f). 104. 
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These jungles were afterwards leased at favourable rates to 
European contractors, who cut them up with the double purpose 
of obliterating for ever this famous resort of the nationalists and 
providing sleeper for the expanding railway lines. 

Kunwar Singh renovated and strengthened the garb at 
Jagdishpur in various ways. He constructed a tank to the west 
of the garb to match with another on the east. There was a 
big central court in the gurb^ opposite which there was a stone 
ebabntra (raised square platform) flanked on either side by a 
three-roomed verandah. Down the front of the chabutra there 
was a beautiful garden and a big llan^ (small water reservoir, 
basin) with fountains. To the north stood the kitchen and the 
arsenal. The verandah was double storeyed, decorated with all 
sorts of arms and implements, hanging from iron pegs. The 
walls were dotted with small holes for keeping 'D/yas' (earthen 
lamps with wicks) on the occasions of illuminations. Kunwar 
Singh also started constructing a Siva Temple at Jagdishpur 
but it could not be completed. 

Kunwar Singh often rode out in procession through the 
bas^ar. These processions were taken our with great pomp and 
grandeur, armed sowars (horsemen) marching in the front, drums 
playing and the criers proclaiming in pompous phrases the 
passing of the august procession. 

Kunwar Singh was then on friendly terms with most of the 
Enghsh and Indian officials of the District. He was generous 
and lavish in his entertainment of these officers. The one very 
common and prevailing form of entertainment was a hunting 
trip and there are some references to Kunwar Singh accom¬ 
panying them for Sbikar (hunting) f^]. 

When the financial trouble of Kunwar Singh’s estate came 
to a head and the matter engaged the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment, practically all the District Officers wrote highly favourable 
letters regarding the high character and popularity of Kunwar 
Singh, expressing their warm friendship and admiration for 
him and recommending to Government to adopt some measures 
to alleviate his difficulties. 


[*] Th(3re is h beautiful paintini;', in the Khucla Biiksh Library, showing .Kunwar 
Singh hunting on a horseback. 
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Writing in December, 1856, when the financial affairs of 
Kunwar Singh were engaging the attention of the Government, 
Mr. Tayler, Commissioner of Patna, made the following 
observation about Kunwar Singh : “the real fact is that Kunwar 
Singh is a high spirited old chieftain of the old school, who 
in former years like a Cameron or hlacdonald was somewhat 
too ready to resist the aggressions to which his difficulties 
rendered him liable and of which his passionate attachment to 
his ancestral acres made him tenderly sensitive, but this is not 
calculated to deprive him of sympathy or to lessen the desire to 
relieve him from difficulty. I have always openly professed esteem 
for the old gentleman and must candidly confess that nothing 
has given me greater satisfaction than the prospect now held 
out to him of ending his days in peace and full possession of 
the land which he so dearly loves”. 



CHAPTER II 


KUN\\\\R SINGH’S BROTHERS AND HIS EARLY 
FAMILY RELATIONSHIP 

l^rief dcscriptr'e sketches of the brothers of Kmiivar Si/?j^h—their 
??/HhiLil reliitionship—struined relufionsbip hehveen Kunu'ar Sirrah 
iind his futhcr—the Sulahnama of \%iz^ aHocuting the individnal 
shun s of the brothers during the life time of Suheb^adu Singh — 
Kz/nn’ur Singi/s succession lit igut ion ivith the brothers over the 
question of overall proprietorship of the estate—Kiimrar Sing/fs 
stand finally vindicated. 

As in the case of Kunwar Singh, there is very little infor¬ 
mation about the early life and training of liis brotliers, Dayal 
Singh, Rajpati Singh and Amar Singh, except the brief references 
in the Tan 'urikh-i -1 yjainia [^\. 

Dayal Singh was the second son of Sahebzada Singh. Like 
Kunwar Singh he was a skilled warrior, a good rider, aline 
swordsman and a distinguished marksman. He got a pamphlet, 
entitled ^Book of AIarksn/an,djip\ written in Persian by one 
Munshi Lakshman Lai. The pamphlet was lost during the 
general upheaval of 1857-5 9* married along with Kunwar 

Singh in the Deo-Munga family. He had three sons, Rcet- 
bhanjan Singh (Ripubhanjan Singh), Gumanbhanjan Singh and 
Aribhanjan Singh. 

Unlike Kunwar Singh, Dayal Singh engaged himself from the 
beginning in the management and supcrintcndence[-] of the 
family estate. He performed this task to the complete satisfac¬ 
tion of his father, who consequently held him in great affection. 
He was also on very friendly terms with Raja Jayprakash Singh 
of Dumraon. "Hie friendship and cordiality with the Dumraon 
family continued during the times of Maharaja Janki Prasad and 
Maheshwar Bux. 


[^j Tuwarikh-i-Ujjfiinifiy Veil. IJl. 
[•q Ibid. 
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On the death of Sahebaada Singh and the litigation with his 
elder brother, Dayal Singh, along with his mother, Panchratan 
Kunwar and the younger brothers, Rajpati Singh and Amar 
Singh, left the ancestral residence at Jagdishpur and moved over 
to balippur. Dayal Singh died before the Movement of 1857-59. 
The house at balippur, which gave shelter to the female 
members of the family during the Movement and which was 
attacked by Eyre, is still extant and bears the marks of his 
vandalism in damaging and burning it. 

The third son, Rajpati Singh, developed insanity, lie was 
married probably before he became insane, and had two sons, 
named Bindeshwari Prasad Singh and Mahabir Prasad Singh. 
Both of them died issueless, and their estate devolved first on 
Mahabir Prasad Singh, the younger brother, and then by adop¬ 
tion on Deshpati Singh, the fourth son of Gumanbhanjan Singh. 

The youngest son was Amar Singh, who played a notable 
role in the Movement and successfully' assumed the command 
of the Shahabad forces on the death of Kunwar Singh. He was 
born much later and was in fact a minor at the time of the 
Agreement of 1221 P. (1815-14 A.D.). He had a strong physkpe, 
fair complexion, and a mole on the right side of the nose. 
He too, like the other brothers, was a skilled w'arrior and an 
adept in the use of various weapons. Hunting was his chief 
hobby. Just as Jitaura was the favourite resort of Kunwar 
Singh, so the area covering the ruins of the Rohtas fortp] was 
the fav'ourite spot of Amar Singh for hunting. He was specially 
interested and skilled in hunting big game. Elephants, lions, 
wolves, bears, deer and foxes w'ere frequently hunted and 
bagged by him. 

I'ondness for hunting and games did not, however, mar the 
other qualities of his nature. He was of a deeply religious 
temperament and had the Mahabbarat recited to him every 
night. His knowledge of reading and writing w^as rudimentary. 
He, however, memorised the entire text of the Udirant Prakash, 
the family history. He travelled widely and performed pil¬ 
grimages, along with his wife, to Jaggannath Puri, Ramesh- 
waram, Chitrakut, Kashi, Prayag and Vindhy^achal. He visited, 
alone, the famous Pashupatinath temple of Nepal. Having at 

[1] Tnwnrikh-i- Ujjainia, Vol. Ill, p. 110. 
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first moved over to Dalippur with Dayal Singh he later on 
settled at Metaha, where the family residence still exists. He 
died issueless in 1859. 

Relations among the brothers were not quite cordial even 
during the life time of their father. Buchanan, while visiting 
Shahabad [^] noticed signs of the impending succession dispute 
among the brothers. As noted earlier, Dayal Singh, although 
younger to Kunwar Singh, had shown greater interest in the 
management of the estate. He assisted his father in the day to 
day administrative affairs and gradually won his confidence. 

Either following[-] Mitrajit Singh of Tikari, who partitioned 
his estate, in his life time between his two sons, Hitnarain and 
Modenarain, or probably out of greater affection for Dayal 
Singh and the younger sons, Sahebzada Singh wanted to set 
aside, in his life time, certain villages for their maintenance. 
Kunwar Singh resented this and filed a suit against it in 1219 1 ’. 
(1811-12 A.D.)P]. Saner counsels, liowever, prevailed. A Sulahhinia 
(Deed of Agreement) was drawn up and signed in 1221 F. 
(1813-14) by the four brothers. Sahebzada Singh also signified 
his assent to the Agreement and put his seal on the Deed. 7'he 
Agreement made a detailed allocatitjn of the individual shares 
of the four brothers, and that of their mother. It was arranged 
that the entire property was to remain under the unfettered 
control of Sahebzada Singh during his life time, the brothers 
being required to abide by all his decisions, and that after his 
death, each of the brothers would take “possession of” and 
“hold” the share allocated to him, and, on paying the govern¬ 
ment revenue “each shall enjoy the profits of his share (zv/ 7 - 
kiat) (proprietorship) and his heirs after him in perpetuity”[^]. 

The agreement, however, did not provide a final solution 
of the problem. It appears from the petition of P] Kunwar 
Singh, previously referred to, that Sahebzada Singh, with a 
view to circumventing the conditions of the above Sulahnama 
(Deed of Agreement), attempted to execute fictitious sale deeds 

[^] Buchanan' A Shahabad Report^ p. 308. 

[*] Tawarikh-i-Ujjainia^ ]>p. 1)3-04. 

[3] Pf»rsia.n p^pf^rs in the CommiHsioner’K offieo, Patna; Biinflle No. 4, Panjanji 
B.^hoa, District Shahaba'^i : Kunwar Sin^th’a petition, flaterJ J2ncl January, 18-7. 

[*] Cornmiftsionor’s office, Patna, Register No.44S. 

[*] Vide ante. 
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of certain villages in favour of the other sons and to get the 
villages registered in their names. Accordingly on the 21st 
February, 1818, Sahebzada Singh forwarded the sale deed of 
village Aanhar, Vargana Bhojpur, to the Registrar to be 
entered in the name of Dayal Singh. Kunwar Singh once again 
filed an objection to the proposed transfer of names and the 
judge ordered a stay of the execution of the sale. Eventually, 
a compromise was effected, and a Raz^enama (Agreement) was 
filed by the brothers re-affirming, in effect, the conditions of 
the Sulahnanm. 

Sahebzada Singh died sometime in 1826, and Kunwar 
Singh after performing the obsequies was formally installed on 
the gaddi. The ceremony of Dastarbandi (putting on the turban, 
a ceremony signifying succession to a family estate) [signifying 
the formal accession) ] was duly performed, and the other brothers 
acknowledged the new arrangement by presenting na^ar (offer¬ 
ings) to Kunwar Singh. 

y\.t the time of Kunwar Singh’s accession the total revenue 
of the estate was some 5 to 6 lakhs of rupees[^] out of which 
Rs. 1,66,000 (Rs. 1,36,000?) was paid as Government revenue. 

Following his accession, Kunwar Singh took steps to get 
the entire property registered in his name, and under his over¬ 
all possession. He also asserted that the revenues of the younger 
brothers’ shares of property should be paid through him and 
not direct to the Government. This was opposed by the other 
brothers, who claimed that they had complete and unrestricted 
proprietary right over the shares allotted to them as also the 
right to pay the revenue direct to the Government. 

As a compromise the Collector of Shahabad decided that 
“in consideration of the actual possession of the younger 
brothers and of the revenue of their respective shares having 
been paid separately by them in the Treasury for a period of 
six years” the name of Kunwar Singh should be registered as 
the general proprietor and that of the brothers as the actual 
proprietor of their respective shares. Kunwar Singh objected to 
this arrangement and the petition, referred to above, was filed 
before the Board by Mr. Henry Williams, Attorney of Kunwar 
Singh. The petition recalled the age-old family custom of 

['] Tnwarikh-i-Vjjnitnn, Vol. Ill. p. 97. 
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primogeniture as also the previous judgments of various courts 
upholding the rights of the eldest son whenever similar disputes 
had occurred in the past. 

The controversy led to a prolonged litigation^ which involved 
appeals and counter-appeals from the local Court to the Sudder 
Dewany Addalat, Calcutta. The main issue to be decided was 
whether or not the younger brothers possessed full and 
inalienable proprietary rights over their shares and, as a corollary, 
whether they had the right to pay the revenue direct in the 
Collectorate or not. Th.e point was clearly brought out in the 
following letter to the Vice-President in Council—“Vie have 
the honour to submit to your Lordship in Council the enclosed 
copy of a report from the Collector of Shahabad dated the 3rd 
ultimo, relative to a recent case of D.':khi/kJ.uirj (transfer of 
property) of names in the Register of Landed property which 
involves certain questions on which we deem it proper to 
solicit the instruction of the Government. 

The circumstances of the case arc as ft^llows:—“Baboo Saheb- 
zada Singh, the proprietor of exclusive estates in the district 
of Shahabad, had four sons, namely, Kf)or Singh, Dayal Singh, 
Rajpurtee Singh and Ummer Singh. Constant disputes occurring 
in the family the four brothers with a view to remove the 
grounds of dissensions existing between them entered into a 
mutual agreement in respect to the future division of their 
father’s property, executing a deed, denominated a '‘S/ilahitami” 
in which was distinctly specified the portion of the estate pro¬ 
perty which was to devcjlve upon each son upon the death of 

Babu Sahebzada Singh. the Estate to be assigned for the 

maintenance of their mother Punchratton Koor during her life. 
A copy of the English translation of this deed which bears the 
date, nth Poos izzi F. (i8th December, 1813) is herewith 
submitted.”p] 

Notwithstanding this arrangement the family quarrels seem 
to have continued and in the year izzj F. (1819-20 A. D.) 
Baboo Kucr Singh prosecuted his father in the Provincial Court 
for the purpose of an order restraining him, the father, from 
effecting a transfer of any portion of the property, with a view 
to evade the conditions of the Sidahnama, to which 


I*] vide Appendi^e. 
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Sahebzada Singh had signified his assent by adding his signature 
when the deed was executed. The result of this proceeding 
was an interchange of engagements between the father and the 
son who mutually executed a ^%jxt(eenama and Iqrarnama (Deed of 
Agreement) binding themselves to abide by the terms of the 
SiUahnama of 1221P. (1815-14 A. D.). On these documents being 
filed in the Court the case of Kunwar Singh was dismissed, the 
Court merely directing that the parties should abide by their 
own agreements. 

From this period, viz., 1227 I'. (1819-20 A.D.) Babu Sahebzada 
Singh resigned into the hands of his sons the entire 
management of the several portions of his property which at 
his death would fall to each under the terms of the Sulahnciiiia 
and the Government revenue has since been paid separately 
by each party into the Treasury. 

Babu Sahebzada died in the course of the last year and an 
application was made shortly after to the Collector on the part 
of the eldest son Babu Koor Singh to record his name in place 
of that of his father as Malik (proprietor) to the entire Estate 
and to cause the revenue of the shares held by his brothers to 
be paid through him as he was the head of the family. .4 
counter application was made at the same time from the younger 
brothers claiming to have their names recorded as proprietors 
of their shares and to be permitted to pay their revenues direct 
to the Government Treasury’. 

The Collector in consideration of the actual possession of 
the younger brothers and of the revenue of their respective 
shares having been paid separately by them into the Treasury 
for a period of six years and with a view to protect their 
interest from any encroachment on the part of their elder 
brother, so far decided in their favour as to order that the 
name of Koor Singh, the eldest son be recorded in the column 
of proprietors as the general Malik of the entire property and 
that the names of the younger brothers should also be recorded 
in a second column as actual Malik in possession of their 

respectiv’e shares, for example.Athar, which form the 

portion of Dayal Singh, the second brother stands on the record 
thus :— 

Village—^Athar, Malik —^Koor Singh, Actual Malik in 
possession—Dayal Singh. 
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The registry of the portion of the other brother has been 
made exactly in the same manner. 

Against this arrangement Koor Singh has appealed to us 
alleging that the estates assigned to each of the younger brothers 

were simply. for their Khorish ira Posblsh (maintenance) 

and that agreeably to the custom of the family as well 
as the terms of the Snhibiuu/iii and subsequent agree¬ 
ments he is entitled to have Iiis name recorded as the \\aUk 
of the entire property and to pay the revenue, the brothers 
furnishing their respective quotas through him. Your Lordship 
will observe there is no dispute regarding the extent of the 
several shares or the right of c.ich brother to enjov the prolits 
of tlie .lL/4'.'/(primary land unit, paying revenue to Government) 
allotted to him. 

In dispf)sing of the point at issue it seems proper tirst to 
consider what has been the custom of the familv and the precise 
intention of the several engagements executed l^y the parties. 
.Vs the and Iqninmwa at izi-j I’. (1819-20 A.D.) 

are merely contirmation tif and to the same purport as the 
S:tLihii'.v)/a of 1221 I'. (1815-14 .V.D.) it is very necessary to con¬ 
sider the terms of that paper and as it expresslv^ provides that 
the name of Koor Singh should stand in the place of that t)f 
his father as the Ma/ik of the entire property it so far bears 
out Koor Singh’s claim as regards the registry and hitherto 
the custom of the family has certainly been to record the entire 
estate in one name. 

But further than this we consider the claims of Koor Singh 
to be quite untenable, for though the words “Kbor/sb nui 
Voshhh” are made use of in the head it was evidently believed 
that the portions of the younger brothers should be held by 
each without being subject to the control or interference on 
the part of Koor Singh, in short that each share should to all 
intent and purposes form the Milkeat (property) of the party to 
whom it was allotted, and that each should be entitled to pay 
revenue direct to Government. 

Assuming then the right of uncontrolled occupancy and of 
paying the revenue direct to Government to be established in 
fax'our of the younger brothers we should feel disposed to 
uphold the decision of the Collector as far as regards the 
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admission of the claims of the younger brothers, notwithstanding 
the argument that the terms of the Snlahnatna furnish in favour 
of Koor Singh’s claim to have his single name recorded, but it 
appears to be a question whether having interfered so far the 
Collector should not have gone a step further and have required 
the property to be regularly divided, under the Regulation, for 
there is something anomalous in the position in which the 
estate is now placed. The property during the life time of 
Sahelizada Singh was joint and undivided. At present there is 
an apparent division without any legal partition having been 
effected and Koor Singh is registered as the general Malik of 
estates to which he has no right of management or control. 

Suppose then a balance to occur in.Athar, the portion of 

Dayal Singh, the Collector could not dispose of that. or 

anv portion of it without also disposing of the general right of 
K()or Singh in it who under the present arrangement is clearlv 
not responsible for rhe balance and again the right which is 
thus secured to Koor Singh is merely nominal so that he would 
be no loser were his name to be left out of the records of his 
brothers’ portions. 

Under all circumstances and adverting to the opposite 
construction put upon the terms of rhe Stilalmania by Koor 
Singh (regarding?) the right to registry of names and payment 
of revenue, we think it ought to ha\'e been more regular, had 

the Collector decided to make.alterations in the Register 

until the case should be decided by the Courts .... authority 
one or the other of the parties will eventually have recourse 
to.... in the event of Koor Singh prosecuting, will be made 
a party in the suit. But as the mutation has been effected we 
have deemed it proper to postpone passing any final order 
thereupon until favoured with the opinion of your Lordship 
in Council as to the course which should have been adopted 
under the circumstances of the case.” 

The antecedents of the family history as also the previous 
judgments on the points were in favour of Kunwar Singh, who 
finally won the case. 

The litigation was necessarily a prolonged and costly one, 
which left behind it a legacy of heavy strain on the financial 
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resources of both the parties. A total expense [’] of Rs. 8 
lakhs and Rs. 5 lakhs \vas incurred over the case by Kunwar Singh 
and Dayal Singh respectively. This, along with the considerable 
debt accumulated during Saliebzada Singh’s life time and 
inherited in legacy by Kunwar Singh, conditioned to a large 
extent his future financial embarrassments. 

Feelings among the brothers were temporarily ruffled as 
a result of the litigation. Dayal Singh left Jagdishpur and moved 
over with his mother and younger brothers to Dalippur. 

It has, however, to be borne in mind that, although the 
family feud created some heat and acrimony for the time being, 
the relations among the brothers remained on the whole cordial. 
As it has been already mentioned, the younger brothers presented 
themselves before Kunwar Singh on formal occasions and when¬ 
ever they met together they treated him with all regard and 
deference due to an elder brother and the head of the family. 
Amar Singh’s spirited and valuable co-operation with his 
brother in the .Movement of 1857-59 i® ^ notable example of 
the continuance of brotherlv love and affection. 


[*1 7'nwarik'h‘i-Ujjnimn, -Vol. Ill, p, OS. 


3 ^ 
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CHAPTER III 


KUNWAR SINGH’S REVENUE AFFAIRS 

and extensive estates—charitable donations for 
schools, and other public and religious institutions—lack of 
efficient supervision of his estate—enormous amounts of 
debts, mostly negotiated on usurious rates of interest 
through the machinations of his oirn staff with the mahajans 
{money-lenders)—negotiations with the heirs of Peshwa 
for a loan—placing the estate under a Government-appointed 
Surbarakar (Manager) — Government's threat to wind up 
the arrangement just on the eve of the rising—how far 
was it responsible for Kunwar Singh's participation in 
the Movement ? 


Kunwar Sinjrii inherited a fairly large estate and added to 
it further during his life-time. His was the largest landed estate, 
next to that of the Dumraon Raj, in the Shahahad District. He 
was the sole proprietr>r of two parganas, Peero (Piro) and Nanaur 
and of several 'Palooqas in parganas Bchea, Bhojpur, Panwara, 
Sasaram and Rohtas. The annual ////;///*/ of his ancestral estate, 
excluding the portion allotted to his brothers according to the 
Sulahnama (Deed of Agreement) of 1221 F. (1815-14 A.D.), as 
enrolled in Government register, was Rs. 1,48,000 and, in addi¬ 
tion, he paid a jurntna of Rs. 1,18,624 for his personal estate. 
The exact figuresP] of his income and expenditure in 1262-63 F. 
(1854-56 A.D.) submitted by the Deputy Collector, Syed 
Azimuddin Hussain Khan, who was in charge of the estates 
during the period when these were placed under a Government 


['] JiJfirlo.st4re to n lettrr, tlnfnl Jut if, from the Depttiy Cotteetor, to 

Mr. A. A. Swiuiou, Cothrtor of Shahahttd, rc*iK>rt iiig on tlie affairs orKunwar Singirs 
ostntts. 
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appointed Surharakar (Manager) were as follows :— 


cash: Af^OOUXT FROM ASSIN 

TO 

BHADON 1262 F. (1854- 

55 A. D.). 




Rs. a. 

P- 


Us. i 


p- 

By collection from es- 

2,08,027 14 

9 

To be p till '.m a'^coiiat of 

1,97,473 

8 

9 

tati's in the possession 
of the Baboo. 



public n'vauiut's. 




Ditto on account of 

6,924 1.3 

0 

Ditto the Baboo’s 

54,198 

4 

3 

a rrea rs of 1 ast y<*a r. 







Casli in hand bein^ t he 

6,183 0 

0 

Ditto i*xpens(*s of law¬ 

4.7S7 

7 

0 

balance of last year's 
collv'ction. 



suits. 







Ditto Establishment 

4,578 

.> 

9 

Ditto miscellaneous 

T.or>i 1.5 

9 

Ditto other expense.^ . . 

5,179 

1 1 

9 

items. 



Ditto liquidation of debts 

51,117 

8 

0 

Tot,\i. 

2,28,187 11 

6 

'Fotal 

2,27,314 


0 


C'lshin hdiicl on l,54,‘.J37 1 3 Ad>t -Sums n*uli.s«'(l by I,r»4,!)37 0 6 

of estates in the hands Baboo’s creditors in 

of Baboo’s creditors. liquidation of their res- 

jM'ctive debts from 
estates in thi.*ir posses¬ 
sion. 


3,82,2")! 11 0 

Bidanco in hand to b« 873 1 9 

accountefl for in the. 
account of 1263 F. 


TOTAL .. 3,83,124 12 9 TOTAL 3,83.124 12 9 
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CASH ACCOUNT FROM ASSIN TO ASAWBH 1263 F. (1855-56 A. D.). 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

By balance of hiHt year 

183 

1 

0 

To be paid Government 

97,627 

7 

0 

brought forward. 




revenue. 




Collections from estates 

1.10,982 

2 

9 

Ditto to creditors 

1.87,266 

8 

0 

in th<^ Baboo’s posses- 








sion from Assin to 




Ditto expenses of Burhea 

8,207 

11 

0 

Asawrh 1263 F. from 








villages undi'r the ina- 




Ditto law suits 

13,169 

12 

0 

nag(‘ment of JSurbara- 








kar. 




Ditto charity 

400 

0 

0 

From villages under the 

1.23,088 

6 

9 

Ditto stam)>s purchased 

953 

4 

0 

eol lection of the Baboo. 




for writing of fresh bonds. 




— 

-- 


_ 

Ditto purchase of a village 

225 

0 

0 

Total 

2,34.070 

8 

6 






— 


— 

Ditto establishment for 

10,124 

14 

9 


* 



10 months. 




(Collection on ai^eount of 

4,803 

3 

0 

Ditto miscellaneous 

6,000 

0 

0 

Bukva balance. 












Ditto purchase of articles 

10,360 

9 

6 

Ditto ScUamee and 

986 

8 

0 

for the marriage of the 




Meeaan. 




Baboo’s grand-daugbtcT. 




Ditto interest of small 

7r,2 

3 

3 

Ditto funeral obsequicisof 

511 

15 

3 

sums temporarily f»laeed 




the wife of Baboo’s 




in tlie hand of Maha- 




grandson. 




jaiisandthe discount of 








bank notes. 




Ditto Baboo’s allow'ance 

28,390 

0 

0 

Ditto amount of decree— 

1,228 

9 

6 





cash realised. 













3,63,236 

15 

9 

Ditto price of land rocei- 

2,729 

3 

8 





v<*<l from the Railway 








(Jommissiuner. 




Cash in hand 

30,132 

5 

3 

Ditto peshgee paid in by 

7,366 

0 

0 





the farmers. 








Ditto fresh loans taken 

1,46,500 

0 

0 





from Narain Doss, etc.. 








to pay the most 








pressing demands. 








TOTAL 

3,99,369 

5 

0 

total 

3,99,369 

5 

0 
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These figures show that the estates of Kunwar Singh, if 
properly managed, were big enough to provide him with a 
comfortable income. But due to certain factors, he became 
deeply involved in debts and mortgages. Referring to these 
financial liabilities of Kunwar Singh, Mr. Tayler wrote in a 
letter, dated 19th December, 1856, addressed to the Secretary, 
Board of Revenue, “He is the scion of an ancient and noble 
family, the proprietor of a large and valuable estate in Shahabad, 
a generous and popular overlord, much beloved by his tenantry 
and respected throughout the District both by the Europeans 
and natives. But like most of the Rajput nobility he was 
altogether illiterate and he has thus been an easy prey to the 
designing, and a puppet in the hands of interested agents, 
while a liberal disposition and hereditary habits of extrava¬ 
gance involved him in profuse expenditure "which was sustained 
only by borrowed funds. As time progressed the affairs of the 
Baboo appear to have become more and more complicated, the 
necessity of meeting wdth punctualh’^(sic) the claims of Govern¬ 
ment with an empty purse placed him at the mercy of money¬ 
lenders, who exacted the most exorbitant terms for everv 
advance ; and every sale, advertised in execution of decrees, 
against him, was the signal for further and more merciless 

exactions.” There is no doubt that Kunwar Singh’s 

liberal generosity beyond means, extravagance in the observance 
of certain social customs, huntings and pastimes and the wilful 
machinations of some self-interested courtiers, officers and 
friends were responsible for plunging his estates into ruinous 
debts. 

Being a man of generous and liberal disposition he made 
extensive grants for charitable purposes to different individual 
and institutions. A very large number of sanads (Deed of grant) 
by Kunwar Singh and his ancestors are available among the 
Persian Revenue papers of the Shahabad Collectorate. Most of 
their texts ate in Hindi and they bear the signature of Kunwar 
Singh. Their phraseology is more or less the same, only the 
names of the individuals and the villages differ in respective 
cases. We find that in 1228 P*. (1820-21 A.D.) a grant of 25 
bi^as of rent-free land was made by Kunwar Singh in village 
Jagdishpur, in pargana Behea to one Manorath Singh, in 1233 F. 
(1823-26 A.D.), a grant of 30 bighas of land was made in 
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Kaqbah (an area of land) Jagdishput to Salloo Missir, on the 
occasion of the illness of Babu Sahebzada Singh, in 1249 F. 
(1841-42 A.D.) Kunwar Singh granted 8 Kathas of land to 
Jawahar Raout, his servant, for construction of a house, 
in 1265-F. (1855-56 A.D.) he made a grant of 3 bighas 
17 kathas (Unit of land measurement) of rent-free land 
in village Jagdishpur, in pargana Behea, to Manorath Ram 
Sahu ; and in 1261 F. (1855-54 A. D.) a grant, as Khairat 
(given as charity), of 12 bighas of land was made to Mannu 
Lai. Such grants were made out of benevolent disposition. 
They, however, entailed considerable financial strain on the 
resources of the estates. No efforts were made by any one to effect 
much needed economy in expenses of various kinds. Even as late as 
1263 (185 5-56 A.D.), when Kunwar Singh was imder a heavy 

debt and his estates had been placed under a Government 
appointed Surbarakar, a total expense of Rs. 19,080-2-0 was 
incurred under the following heads *.— 

Rs. a. p. 

Expenses of Bz/rhea.. .. .. 2,207 3 

Purchase of articles for the marriage of 10,360 7 6 

Baboo’s grand-daughter. 

Funeral obsequies of the wife of Baboo’s 511 15 5 

grandson. 


Total .. 19,080 2 o 


Kunwar Singh’s hunting excursions and pastimes, in which 
he was accompanied by a close circle of friends, were very 
expensive. Ready cash money was required on such occasions, 
and due to shortage of funds in the estate exchequer such 
money had to be arranged on loan. As was usually the case 
with most of the aristocratic chiefs of those days, some persons, 
though not engaged in any useful activities, remained like 
hangers-on, dependent on him, and their ways of living added 
to the estate’s financial liabilities. To serve their own interest 
such parasites arranged loans with greedy creditors, at 
usurious rates of interest. 

The Persian Revenue papers in the Shahabad Collectorate 
are full of details about Kunwar Singh’s loans and mortgages. 
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There are a large number of mortgage bonds executed by 
Kunwar Singh. The usual procedure was that certain villages 
were leased out in ijai^a (contract) for a specified number of 
years, varying in different cases, to the creditors who were to 
realise their amount, principal and interest, out of their income 
and to pay the surplus, if any, to Kunwar Singh. The contract 
remained in force until the full amount was repaid. This was 
the arrangement during the earlier times when Kunwar Singh 
was in possession of his own estates. I-ater on, when the 
estates were placed under Government appointed Surbarakar, 
the arrangement was modified to the extent that the creditors 
were to be paid by the Snrbarakar out of the proceeds of Kunwar 
Singh’s estates. 

The transactions for these loans were carried on by Kunwar 
Singh’s A^/Iahs (subordinate agents, staff), majority of whom 
made personal gains out of these by fraudulent practices in 
collaboration with the creditors. The most common practice for 
them was to under estimate the income of villages leased out in 
mortgage. In this way the creditors realised much more than 
their due out of the income of the mortgaged villages. When 
later on Kunwar Singh came to know of these glaring abuses, 
he started series of civil suits against such creditors, suing 

[*j ‘J’raiiHlaVMl t(^xt of sufh bond. by KiiTiwair Sin^ib tiiul duly 

rs*:/isl.<‘r(.*d. is piv(*n bclo'.v hk h s|H*rim<'n : 

“[, KooiT Siiigli, Molik pargnHas IVero nnd Ni)iu>n*. jn’kiuiNvl»'dy«‘ liiu ii g 
Inirrovvt'ci rom^iatiy's Us. fnari Hoy Nurniii s(ai of Koy 

Srikishun, sou of liaja Ibitnoo Mai ofnaiiarosal tlu-rat*' of 1 p<*r pt'r 

muiiMi to disoliaigo my previous <U»bt.s. Whoroas undor f>rdors of Ooverii- 
Tn.*ni datod l^tli Aj»ril, IS/i.o, the in»inagc'mcn1 of my landc'd property 
having been uiidt*rtak<*n by Uovernmt'nt. a Surhfirakar has b«‘«‘n appointed, 
1, thorefor(*, write arni acknowledge that 1 sliall re'pay tin* Oovt'rnmt-nt 
oHicinls every month the interest arn<iuiiting to 11s. odd and the |)rinei| al 
in t wo iristaime^nts of Hs. one in 12f>8 F. (1 HbO-hl A. i!).) ami Ok* 

other Rs, ^."i^dOO in 1 209 F. (I 861-02 A. D.) from the eolleetion ofiny »'stnte 
wliieh will be made by the Surhirnkar ; and as seeiirity for this loan T 
pledge Tnlooqn B<*hea, Tnlooqa KarHin}H>re, Mo'nzn JN'epra of pargava 
Pcforo of whieb I <'njoy the Milkint an<l possession until tlio said debt 
is paid up. That J shall not alienate th«’ pro])erty Hf)oeified above* op<*nly 
or elandestinely. if 1 do so it shall not be eonsiclered valid or legal. If for 
any eause the said loan be not paid through the Surbarakar to Koy within 
the sfieeifi id p'*riod it shall bo optional with Koy to realize tljo same from 
this or other proptirty of mine. If 1 do n(»t pay the interest every 
month or if I alienate the property pledged h(' after w/nting for ^ 
months is authorised immediately to realise tht* prineipal and interest in 
one lump sum. In this I or my successors will have no obj<‘ctioii. For 
this fMirposc the (mortgage) hasb nm written. Dated 9th August 
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them for reimbursement of the extra amounts realised by them. 
In an application addressed to the Deputy Collector, Azimuddin 
Hussain Khan, Kunwar Singh pointed out these notorious 
practices in unmistakable terms. He noted that “with reference 
to the requisition that I should mention the names of all my 
creditors, separating those with whom I may have effected a 
settlement, I beg to state that my creditors have already appro¬ 
priated large sums of money from the usufruct of my estate, 
much more than was due to them. Out of these six have to 
refund me surpluses appropriated by them after recovering their 
principal with interest and those Mahals which 1 had mortgaged 
to them I have obtained possession and against several parties 
1 have instituted suits in the Civil Court for the refund of 
profits appropriated by them and against others I will bring a 
suit as soon as the civil courts open”. [’] 

The glaring frauds and injustice, committed upon Kunwar 
Singh by his greedy and unscrupulous creditors, attracted the 
attention of some of the Judges before whom the matter went 
up and w'erc commented upon by other tinglish officials as 
well. 

Mr. Dent, Judge of Shahabad, was the first to recommend 
to the Sadar Dhrani Adalat the adoption of some suitable 
measures for the proper management of Kunwar Singh’s 
estates with a view to relieving his pecuniary distress. He 
wrote in this connection the following letter to the Sadar 
Dhrani Adalat on the 15 th October, 1838: ‘T have the honour to 
transmit a copy and English translation of a petition presented 
to this Court by Baboo Kour (Kunw'ar) Singh on the 21st 
August last, together with copy of my proceedings, dated 14th 
September, for consideration and orders of the superior Court. 

The substance of the petition is as follows:— 

Baboo Kour (Kunwar) Singh the petitioner is a descendant 
from a long line of noble ancestors holding by right of inheritance 
large landed possessions in the District, has through his own 
neglect and the mismanagement and roguery of his dependants 
become so much involved that he sees no prospect of retriev¬ 
ing his affairs unless Government will interpose its aid and he 

[*] Thorc aro a large number of such case papers in tho contemporary English 
and Persian records. 
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accordingly requests that the whole of his land may be held 
in sequestration by Government until the claims of his credi¬ 
tors are satisfied, a suitable allowance being in the form of 
adjustable subsidy made to him for his support. He further 
adds that the estates being an undivided hereditary ancestral 
property he does not possess the power of permanently aliena¬ 
ting any portion of it by sale or otherwise. 

The Court will observe from the accompanying copy of a 
decree, dated 15th August, 1835, in a suit between Babu Kour 
(Kunwar) Singh and his brothers, which was affirmed by the 
Siidder Deirani in appeal, that it was held that the family 
demesne under notice is of the description of Mahals alluded to 
in Reg. 10 of 1800 as descending entire to a heir, and in this 
respect resembling very much the large entailed properties of 
Great Britain in which the hereditary occupant possesses only 
a life interest without the power of permanently alienating any 
portion of it by gift, sale or otherwise. It is therefore very 
questionable whether the estates under notice are liable to be 
sold by orders of the Court of Justice for the personal debts 
of the occupant for the time being. The Baboo, however, 
does not wish to avail himself of this privilege further than to 
prevent the estates from permanently passing out of his family; 
he is willing to give up the entire profits, for the benefit of 
his creditors, rescuing only a small allowance for his ow'n 
support. I have made enquiries into the assets of his estates, 
which include two entire parganas and several smaller divisions, 
they pay an annual revenue to Government of Rs. 90,000 and 
yield profit of about two lacs of rupees, and with proper 
management I believe that all the debts amounting to about (17) 
seventeen lacs of rupees might be liquidated in about 
15 years. 

The petitioner notices one case (the Raja of Vizianagram, 
now residing at Benares), in which the Madras Government 
have interposed to save a noble family from ruin and the claims 
of that person could scarcely be stronger than those of the 
petitioner’s family who have always been steady^ supporters and 
adherents of the British Government and I feel convinced that 
in case of need the petitioner himself can be fully relied upon 
for powerful assistance. 
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The modes of extending relief to the petitioner occur to 
me, viz.:— 

First by sequestration of the petitioner’s estate under orders 
of the Court and applying the proceeds in the same 
way. 

Secondly, by Government placing the estates under Court 
of Wards and applying the proceeds in the same way. 

And thirdly, by Government authorising the Collector to 
effect an arrangement with the petitioner’s creditors 
who if they can see any certainty of ultimate payment 
would agree to anything that is reasonable and any 
advance of funds which the Government might be 
called upon to make might be recovered from the 
estates which would of course remain under the 
Collector’s management until all debtors are paid. The 
petitioner is the representative of one of the remain¬ 
ing old influential families in the District (the Raja 
of Bhojpur is the other) who have hitherto with¬ 
stood the operation of our Revenue and Judicial 
systems, but unless the Government interpose the 
estates must inevitably pass into other hands and 
thus another noble and influential family will be 
added to the list of malcontents. 

'Ilie importance of the subject render any apology' unneces¬ 
sary for what may'^ at first sight appear an irregular application.” 

It is evident from tliis letter that Kunwar Singh himself 
mooted out the idea, as far back as 1838, of the Government 
standing security, in some way or other, for the repayment of 
the loans. The application of Kunwar Singh, dated 21st August, 
1838, which formed an enclosure to the above quoted letter, 
envisaged the eventual shape of things to come. For, when 
later on in May, 1855, a Surbarakar was appointed to manage 
the estates of Kunwar Singh, the Government did in fact 
undertake an arrangement more or less similar to the one 
proposed by Kunwar Singh himself in 1838. It has also to be 
noted that whereas the total amount of Kunwar Singh’s loan 
stood at about 17 lacs in 1838, it rose up to more than 20 
lacs by 1837. Things may have taken a different shape had the 
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petition of Kunwar Singh been accepted in 1838 and had his 
financial liabilities been cleared in about fifteen years according 
to the estimate of Mr. Dent. The Judges of the Sadar Dhrmi 
Adalat replied that they “had no jurisdiction in the case.” Mr. 
Dent then entered into private negotiations with the principal 
creditors and a temporary settlement of affairs was effected, 
but not on such a footing as to afford permanent relief or to 
secure the redemption of the estates, the great majority of which 
were mortgaged for the loans obtained. 

Air. A. A. Swinton, Collector of Shahabad, wrote in a letter, 
dated 21st November, 1854, that “the financial embarrassments 
have reduced him (Kunwar Singh) to such a state of extreme 
indigence that it is with the greatest difficulty that he can pay 
the Government revenue as it falls due and is compelled to 
submit to whatsoever terms are dictated to him by the money¬ 
lenders, who withhold their assistance to the last moment, that 
they may make conditions advantageous to them and ruinous 
to him”. In the concluding portion of this letter he remarked 
that “ever}' respectable and well-disposed person in the District 
(of Shahabad) will rejoice that he (Kunwar Singh) was 
delivered of distress and ruin and none but a few grasping 
merchants who are profiting by his misfortunes will raise a voice 
against it.” 

Mr. Tayler, who professed friendship with Kunwar Singh 
and high regard for his character, wrote in a letter, dated 10th 
December, 1855, addressed to the Secretary, Board of Revenue: 
“I am happy to say that such interest and sympathy has been 
exhibited by every public officer in the district, high or low, 
except Mr. Cunliffe and I may further repeat w’hat I have 
already stated to that officer, that the benevolent aid afforded by 
Government to this old and high family has done more than 
any single action that can be named to conciliate the loyalty 
and goodwill of all the high classes in the Division.” Writing 
again to the Board on the 19th December, 1856, Mr. Tayler 
observed : “I have always openly professed esteem for the 
old gentleman and must candidly confess that nothing has 
given me greater satisfaction than the prospect now held out 
to him of ending his days in peace and full possession of the 
land which he so dearly loves.” 
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In his eagerness to get rid of the incubus of the outstanding 
debts by their repayment, Kunwar Singh made frantic efforts 
to get an advance of a lump sum from new creditors on cer¬ 
tain conditions. For this he opened negotiations with Narayan 
Rao and Madhav Rao, sons of Vinayak Rao 

The origin of the loan negotiations is known to us from a 
petition of Kunwar Singh, himself, of the month of November, 
1854. He wrote therein; “The Peshwa originally received 
from Government 7 lacs of rupees annually for maintenance 
and support, after his death this maintenance was stopped and 
there being plenty of money in his Trcasurj% the heirs resolved 
on lending them out on interest so that the principal should 
not be touched, and with this intention offered a loan of 
Rs. 50 lacs to any creditable and trustworthy person, who felt 
inclined to take such a loan, but finding that no one was 
interested in borrowing such a large sum of loan they invested 
Rs. 25 lacs in Government Promissory notes and offered to 
lend me Rs. 13 lacs, and arc negotiating for a loan of Rs. 7 
lacs with the Raja of Darbhanga.” 

In the case of Kunwar Singh the negotiating creditors 
demanded that Government should undertake the management 
of his estate, to ensure a proper security for the repayment of 
the loan. Kunwar Singh accordingly moved the Government 
in November, 1854 to undertake the management of his estate 
as desired bv tlie Peshwa’s heirs so that he could obtain the 
necessary loan. The Collector of Shahabad, Mr. A. A. Swinton, 
endorsed this plan and recommended it favourably to the 
Commissioner of the Patna Division for submission to the 

[ij Letter no. 553, dated I9(h December, \856, from Mr. Totjler. Commissioner of 
Patna, to the Board of Revenue. 

Righoba had adoptfjd a ]><)y Amrit Hao, before the birth of Baji Rao JT. as 
ho had given up all hope.s of having a son of his own. Amrit Rao wn^ on bud 
terms with his brother Poshwa Baji Rao II and at one time his son Vinayak Kao 
was set up as a claimant to the Peshwaship. Amrit Rao retired to Bemares on a 
pension of 7 lakhs per annum. After his death Vinayak Rao sotth'd at 
Karvi near Chitrakut. It was with his sons, Narayan Rao and Madhav Kao, that 
negotiations wore opened on behalf of Kunwar Singh for a loan of 13 lakhs. They 
at first agreed to advance the sum. Both the brothers were suspected of Mutiny 
and their residence was looted. A dispute arose about the prize money and it 
is one of the famous prize oases of the times. The two brothers were later 
pensioned off. Probably their lines still survive. 

Both Amrit Rao and Vinayak Rao used the surname of Peshwa because they 
bolonged to the Peshwa family. 
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Government. [^] Mr. Swinton observed; “I now beg to add 
that a highly respectable party is willing to advance at once 
a sufficient sum to pay off all bona fide claims, at moderate 
rate of interest and thus relieve the unfortunate petitioner from 
all his difficulties solely on the condition that Government will 
appoint a Sarbarakar to manage the estates (which the peti¬ 
tioner will mortgage as security for the loan). 

This condition is by no means unreasonable, the party 
offering the advance is a resident of another district and can¬ 
not undertake the management of the estates himself and 
naturally wills for good and unquestionable security in such 
an important transaction involving the advance of 13 or 14 
lacs of rupees. 

The object to be affected is so extremely desirable in all 
points of view and the means are so extremely simple that 
I trust you will support the prayer of the petitioner by your 
powerful advocacy. 

Numerous petitions (32 up to date) have been presented 
within the last few days on the part of Babu’s creditors ex¬ 
pressing their regret at the discontinuance of the negotiations 
which were in progress and supporting the prayer of the peti¬ 
tioner, to these I solicit your notice and request that they may 
also be forwarded to Government, along with this letter.” 

A draft Agreement to be executed by Kunwar Singh, 
laying down the terms and conditions of the proposed loan 
from the heirs of the Peshwa, was prepared. It contained 
a complicated arrangement for ensuring the repayment of the 
loan, and the rates of interest, sought to be imposed on 
Kunwar Singh by his prospective creditors, were exorbitant. 

The draft is an undated and very long document con¬ 
taining 19 clauses. Its relevant and operative clauses were:— 

“I, Kunwar Singh Bahadur, am the proprietor of par- 
ganas Peero and Nanour and sundry Talooqas (minor 
Subdivision of land) in parganas Behea, Panwara, 
Rohtas and Sasaram. 


[1] L frotti the C jJleclor of Shahahnd to the CommiMsion er of the Patna Divi» 
sion, dal^d 2[.s7 November^ 1854. 

[2J Original in Persian has boon translated into Knglish. 
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Whereas the total annual jtmma of my ancestral permanent 
Zemindari estate, including the villages recently purchased 
by me, and excluding the villages belonging to my own bro¬ 
thers Dyal Singh and others, with their heirs, according to 
the Soolahnama dated laai-F. (1813-14 A.D.) and the judgment of 
the Civil Court, dated 1835, concerning the execution of the 
clause of that Soolahnama, is Rs. 1,48,000 as recorded in the 
Government register. 

Whereas 1 am also the sole proprietor of other parganas 
and villages paying a jumma of Rs. 1,18,624, as registered in 
Arrah Collectorate records. 

Whereas the accumulation of a large number of loans 
incurred by way of mortgaging villages and in satisfaction of 
court decrees threaten the forfeiture and alienation of part of 
my ancestral estate. 

1, therefore, with a view to paying off all my previous debts 
and releasing the mortgaged property and thus saving the 
ancestral estate (from forfeiture) agree to take a consolidated 
loan of Rs. 13 lacs for the above purpose, from Madhav Rao 
and Narayan Rao, minor adopted sons of the late Maharaja 
Vinayak Rao Bahadur through Babus Raghubans Prasad and 
Alukund Rao, the guardians of the said minors. For tbe reali- 
satitin of the said amount 1 agree to hand over the manage¬ 
ment and collection of my estates to a Sarharakar appointed by 
Government in accordance with the Report of the Board of 
Revenue No. 151,dated 26th April, 1856, and the letter of the 
Secretary to Government of Bengal, No. 346, dated 3rd May, 
1856, addressed to the Board in reply to the above report. 
Having come to an agreement with the Shrimats (Madhav Rao 
and Narayan Rao) through these guardians I agree to the execu¬ 
tion of the above arrangement under the follwing clauses:— 

(i) That the amount of Rs. 13 lacs which I am taking as loan 
from the Shrimats shall be paid in old Farrnkhabadi coins in 
which the Peshwa was paid, and that I will repay 

[»] Fartukhabadi Rupee. 

Orio of the many varieties of coins, current in the Company’s territory prior 
to ISSi*. It weighed 180 grains containing 165.2J5 of pure silver. The Compuny 
Rupee of 1835 was based on this Farrnkhabadi rupee. The* Si>cca Rupee bore to 
the Farrukimhadi Rupee a proportion of 16:15, roughly. 
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the full amount principal and interest in Sicca rupees [^] without 
making any discount and that I will bear the loss incurred in 
this exchange. 

(a) That I agree to pay a Commission of 4 per cent on the 
amount of loan and therefore the Shrimats shall deduct, as agreed 
by me, a commission of 4 per cent on all amounts they will 
pay, on my request, into the Allahabad Treasury for trans¬ 
mission into Arrah 1 ‘reasury. The amount of loan will, how¬ 
ever, remain the same. It will not be affected by the deduction 
(of 4 per cent). 

(3) That the interest of the loan at the rate of 10 annas 
per cent per month amounting to Rs. 7-8-0 per annum and 
Rs. 150 per month as salary of the agent oiShrimats will be 
payable by me from the date of the transmission of the money 
from their Treasury and the arrangement will remain in opera¬ 
tion till the complete liquidation of the loan. 

(4) That the transport, security, and all other incidental 
arrangements connected with the transmission of money from 
the personal treasury of Shrimats situated in Amritnagar, par- 
gana Narnawan, Zillah (District) Banda, to the Treasury, Arrah, 
via Treasury, Allahabad, will be my responsibility and at my 
cost, and that I will make the necessary arrangements as and 
when the amounts are to be transmitted. 

(5) That the amount of the loan will remain deposited in 
the Arrah Treasury, and as and when I draw upon it, through 
the Collector, for repayment of my previous debts, I will hand 
over the receipt of the repayment of these previous debts 
to the Agent of the Shrimats through the Collector; that a 


[^] A variety of coin. 

Sicca Rupee. -LitoraJ coined money, TTp to 1835, there was a great 

variety of coins, current in the different parts of the Company’s territories. The 
term Sicen money applied to newly coined money which were at a Bntta or pre¬ 
mium to money worn out in use, or the jSiarmw/ruyjee. With a view to terminating 
the prevailing confusion thrs Bengal Government ordered in 1793 that all rupees 
coine 1 in future shall hear the impress of 19th year of Shah Alam’s reign, and this 
Rupee the 19 San Sicca rupee was to be the legal tender in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. This Sicca Kupoo weighed 192 grains: 17fi fine grain (pure silver) 16 alloy 
grain. 

The Company’s rupoo which introduced uniformity of coinage throughout Bengal 
in 1835 weighed 115 grains silver. The Sicca rupee was allowed by the Act VII 
of 1833 to continue as an exceptional coin in Bengal but was abolished in 1836. 
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deed pledging (to Shrimats) the property, thus released from 
previous debts, upto the extent of the amount repaid out of 
these 15 lacs, will be executed by me on a stamped paper duly 
registered and attested by witnesses and signed by the Regis¬ 
trar and handed over to the Agent of Shrimats through the 
Collector; that the supervision and collection of these released 
property, to be mortgaged again to Shrimats^ will be entrusted 
to a Sarharakar apppointed by Government; and in this way 
having drawn upon the entire amount of Rs. 15 lacs, and 
having released the entire property from previous debts and 
handing them over to the Collection and management of a 
Government appointed Sarharakar, I will draw up the final 
document (mortgaging the entire property, thus released, to 
Shrimats), and hand it over to their Agent. 

(6) That pending the repayment of the entire amount, principal 
and interest, due to the Shrimats the entire property will remain 
under the collection and management of a Government appoint¬ 
ed Sarharakar, and this arrangement will in no way be dis¬ 
turbed. 

(7) That out of the amount collected, through the Sarharakar, 
from the estate, deductions will be made, for, the payment of 
Government revenue of those estates, miscellaneous expenses 
connected with collection and litigation, and my (Kunwar 
Singh’s) own personal expenses amounting to Rs. 60,000 as 
recorded in the proceedings of the Collector, Arrah, dated 29th 
May, 1855, and out of the remainder repayment of the principal 
and interest and remuneration of the Agent will be made, the 
procedure for which shall be as follows: first the amount of 
interest and the monthly remuneration of the Agent will be 
paid, through Government Treasury, in two six monthly 
instalments and whatever is left, after making these payments, 
will be paid at the end of each year in one lump sum towards 
the liquidation of the principal amount. That all these above- 
mentioned amounts will be paid to Shrimats at Amritnagar, 
through a draft, to the Treasury at Banda to be sent annually 
and in accordance with the above conditions, that the Shrimats 
will have nothing to bother for the transmission of the draft, 
that I will make all arrangements for it, and bear all expenses 
incurred, and the receipt of the draft by Shrimats will be con¬ 
sidered enough by way of proof and record. 
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(8) That the grains which will be in my possession will like¬ 
wise be treated as mortgaged for the loan of 15 lacs and that 
I or my heirs will have no right of transfer except for (per¬ 
sonal) expenses, over the amount of income collected. 

(9) That not a pie shall be used, out of the amount of loan 
deposited in the Treasury, for purposes other than the release 
of mortgaged property and liquidation of previous debts 
because {see clause 5) the release of the mortgaged property, 
from out of the amounts drawn from time to time on my 
request, out of the deposited amount of 15 lacs of rupees, is 
incumbent; that although I will continue pa)'ing interest on 
the amount, deposited and set apart in the Treasury for the 
payment of certain dues under dispute and pending settlement 
that amount will be treated as a trust of the Shrimats-, and that 
the amount lying deposited in Treasury, out of the collection 
of my estate under a Sarburakar^s supervision shall likewise be 
treated as belonging to Shrimats and no one else can be paid 
out of this amount, in satisfaction of his dues or execution of 
court decrees, for the money does not belong to me (Kunwar 
Singh). 

(10) That if there is any dispute or difference over interpreta¬ 
tion regarding this arrangement, necessitating any legal action 
or explanation by the Shrimats, 1 will pay, without any objec¬ 
tion, all expenses incurred by the Shrimats, on this count. 

Whereas my debts and commitments arc diverse and fairly 
large, whereas it is not possible to mortgage my estates to 
Shrimats without first releasing them from previous mortgages, 
and whereas it is essential, both, to take a loan {from Shrimats) 
for the repayment of previous debts and to ensure the proper 
satisfaction of Shrimats. 

It is therefore laid down according to this Satta (contrac¬ 
tual agreement) that whatever proprietary rights I possess, 
now or may do hereafter, shall be considered mortgaged for 
this loan from the date on which the Shrimats deposit the money 
in the Treasury in accordance with my request, that pending 
the writing of mortgage deed by me, later on, as laid down 
above {see clause 5) this Satta will have the value of a 
mortgage deed so far as those estates are concerned which 
are (according to clause 5) to be pledged to Shrimats after 
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release from previous mortgage, out of Shrimats loan. This 
Satta (mortgage) will have priority over other claims of debts. 

Provided, however, that if, after the finalization of this 
Satta, the Shrimats fail to supply the money, through the 
authorities, as requested by me, within a month of the date of 
my request then in that case I have the option, in the first 
instance, either to treat this agreement as cancelled or to continue 
it and secondly to observe the above conditions in regard to 
whatever amount of money has been taken as loan up till that 
date and to refuse accepting the remaining amount (out of the 
proposed loan of 13 lacs).” 

Actual completion of this loan transaction was, however, 
thwarted by the intrigues of the local creditors of Kunwar 
Singh. In utter selfishness and inordinate greed they sought 
to prevent liquidation of his old debts so that each of them 
might continue like a Shylock to exact interest on them for 
an indefinite period. Kunwar Singh himself wrote in a peti¬ 
tion: “The reason for his (heir of Peswa) proposing certain 
conditions in some of his letters is this that a loan at the rate 
of 10 annas per cent per month having been agreed upon by 
me, subsequently the Mahajnns (money lenders) of this place, 
to annoy and perplex me, informed the heirs of Peshwas that 
it is the practice of the Mahajnns, here, to take 5 per cent as 
commission and one year’s interest in advance from Kunwar 
Singh before granting him loans. At this calculation 5 lacs 
would be required to be given in order to obtain a loan of 
15 lacs which I consider rather exorbitant and I therefore 
informed the heirs of Peshwas, through their Agent who were 
negotiating the loan what I thought proper.” The actual com¬ 
pletion of the negotiations, characterised throughout by delay 
and procrastination, was in this way held up from time to 
time and finally retarded altogether due to the intrigues of the 
go-betweens and the malice of the local Mahajnns. 

While there was procrastination delaying finalisation of the 
abovementioned loan negotiations, Kunwar Singh arranged 
for a loan of several lakhs of rupees from some bankers of 
Banaras, jointly, to pay off his previous debts. He wrote to the 
Government in this connection : “Irrespective of this loan 
(with the Peshwa’s heirs) I am, with the view of protecting 
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my interest, negotiating with 6 other individuals... after they are 
satisfied that their loans will be liquidated through a Sarbarakar^ 
then they will of their own accord come forward to lend me 
as much money as I require.” In fact he got the following 
loans at an interest of 12 percent from the Banaras bankers:— 


Narain Das-5 bonds 


Rs. 

1,20,500 

Manohar Das 

• • 

20,000 

Purshottam Das 

. • 

20,000 

Benar Parsad 

• • 

10,000 

Rao Beneeram 

. . 

10,000 

Ramkishun Das 

. . 

60,000 

Kishore Das and iSIaunee Tail 

.. 10,000 

Total 


2,50,500 


The sums noted against each name were paid into the 
hands of the Collector of Shahabad at different times, and secu¬ 
rity bonds, endorsed by the Collector, were executed by 
Kunwar Singh, pledging certain villages as security for the loans. 
These loans were taken in view of the long delay in the com¬ 
pletion of the loan from the Pcshwa’s heirs and were utilised 
for repaying some of the more pressing of his previous debts. 

In the meantime, anticipating the finalisation of the nego¬ 
tiations for the loan from the Maratha chief, steps had been 
taken by the Government for the appointment of a Sarbarakar 
to manage Kunwar Singh’s estate. The Collector of Shahabad 
[^] appointed, with the consent of Kunwar Singh, one Kashee 
Prasad as the Sarbarakar, and Kunwar Singh executed the 
following agreement (Jqrarnama) accepting the arrangement : 

“My affairs being in a disturbed state owing to my being 
deeply involved in debt and the impossibility of retriev¬ 
ing them by the Agency of my own servants, I presented 
a petition to the Collector, praying for the appointment 
of a Sarbarakar to manage my estates and provide means 


['] Proceedings^ dated 29th May, 1855. 
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for the liquidation of my debts. The Collector out of 
sentiments of sympathy and benevolence reported the 
case, with the sanction of Commissioner, to Government, 
and was enjoined to adopt measures in consultation with 
the Collector (Commissioner?) in accordance with his 
original report dated 22nd November, 1854, and that of 
the Collector of 21st idem for the appointment of a 
Sarbarakar. The Collector held Kubkari (Court Proceedings) 
on 29th May, 1854, and with my consent appointed 
Kashee Prasad, a Sarbarakar^ in order that from 1263-F. 
my estate be placed under him, with the Collector’s 
superintendence, the collections being annually deposited 
in the Treasury from which after payment of Govern¬ 
ment revenue and expenses of Tuhseel (collection of reve¬ 
nue) Rs. 1,50,000 to be paid towards the liquidation of 
the principal and interest of the fresh loan (from Banaras 
bankers) to be obtained for the repayment of my old 
debts, that with reference to Rs. 60,000 which is fixed 
for my personal expenses I have retained under my own 
collection estates yielding an annual jumma of Rs. 52,000 and 
the remaining Rs. 28,000 I shall receive in cash from the 
Sarbarakar, to be deposited in the Treasury, and appropria¬ 
ted with my consent, to a further liquidation of my debts 
or to any other necessary expenses. Whereas this arrange¬ 
ment has been sanctioned for the sole purpose of protec¬ 
ting my property without any responsibility being 
incurred by the Government, which might make it liable 
for any claim, therefore, for the satisfaction and security 
of Government from all manners of loss and liability I bind 
myself, by this acknowledgement, that from 1265-F. (1855- 
56 A.D.) till the time the whole of the loan which might be 
obtained from one or more Mahajuns on bonds executed 
by me I have made over to the charge of Government 
all estates Asli (chief village originally settled) and Dakhlee 
(additional villages subsequently acquired) in my name or 
Benamee of which I am Malik and which is now under 
my occupancy or may hereafter come under my posses¬ 
sion I or my successors shall not interfere in the manage¬ 
ment thereof, openly or clandestinely. That whatever 
sums might be forwarded upon bonds executed by me 
for the liquidation of my former debts the same be 
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made over with the sanction of the Revenue Officer to 
the lending Mahtijtin, as long as the whole of the said 
debt principal and interest be not fully paid up through 
Government, my property be not exempted from liability. 
I or my successor will, however, have no right or claim 
to take possession of or interfere with property. Per 
chance shall 1 or my successors deviate from the condi¬ 
tions or arrangements above set forth it will not be con¬ 
sidered legal in any way. 

It is also a condition that until the liquidation of the prin¬ 
cipal and interest of the new loan which will be obtained 
under the above conditions, all my property according to the 
terms of the Iqrarna/na and btmds given to Mcihajiins shall 
remain pledged and mortgaged and tliat 1 shall not, of my own 
authority, transfer them by sale mortgage or conditional sale 
nor shall my successor; should sucli hf)wevcr take place, it 
will be null and void or if within the period of the repayment 
of the fresh loans a change in the appointment of the Sarbcmi- 
kar be considered necessary, although within the power of 
Government Officer, it must be effected with my consent. It 
will be the duty of the Sarlkirijkjir to present Voithas (a deed 
of purchase or transfer) of the villages which shall be leased 
to the Government (jfficcr, after (for?) my perusal and 
signature and the accounts of the annual income and outlay 
shall also be signed and checked by me. As soon as the said 
loans obtained by the sanction of Government officers and the 
Bonds executed by me shall have been paid in full, Sarbcira- 
karee management shall cease and the estate shall revert to 
my possession and management without delay.” 

It is thus evident that the estates of Kunwar Singh were 
not placed under a regular Court of wards arrangement and 
that the above arrangement regarding it was a semi-private 
one. Mr. 'I'ayler emphasised this point repeatedly in his 
letters to the Board of Revenue. In a letter, dated 29th June, 
1855, he pointed out : “All the parties concerned are fully 
aware that the Government in sanctioning the arrangement now 
in contemplation, merely engaged that so long as the estates 
are left under the management of a Sarbarakar appointed at 
the instance and request of the proprietor so long the surplus 
proceeds shall be devoted to the payment of the Baboo’s 
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creditors and that no further responsibility whatever attaches 
to the Government or its officers.” In a subsequent letter, 
dated loth December, 1855, he reiterated: “These proceed¬ 
ings (the appointment of Sarbarakar) not sanctioned by any 
law though certainly not prohibited, they are to be considered 
to some extent as private arrangement between the Baboo and 
the Government and that neither Government nor its officers 
were to involve themselves in any responsibility or to become 
to any extent a party to any transaction. The above is I 
believe a correct exposition of the case and in accordance with 
the character of the transaction the greatest possible care 
should be taken that neither Government nor its officers 
should incur the slightest responsibility.” As Mr. Taylcr wrote 
again to his Government on the 19th December, 1856, this 
arrangement was sanctioned “ on the express condition that 
nothing was to be done which might directly or indirectly 
involve the Government or its officers in any responsibility. 
It was clearly to be understood that the money was borrowed 
by Kunwar Singh and the estates pledged by him, that the 
appointment of the Sarbarakar for the collection of rents was 
undertaken by Government as a trust at the request and soli¬ 
citation of the proprietor and for the benefit of himself and 
the creditors and all that Government engaged to do was to 
make the payments specified in the bond from the proceeds 
in their hands.” Kunwar Singh himself admitted the above 
interpretation when he wrote in his petition, dated 25 th June, 
1857, that “his application (for the appointment of a Sarbarakar) 
was therefore accepted with the express stipulation that the 
Government or its servants will bear no responsibility what¬ 
ever for the arrangement.” 

Although Kunwar Singh could not procure the promised 
loan of 13 lacs from the Peshwa’s heirs, he had in the mean¬ 
time taken other measures to alleviate the burden of his loan 
and had succeeded to a considerable extent in his efforts. The 
Deputy Collector had also reported favourably on the state 
of his affairs and had recommended to the Government to give 
him a loan of 6 to 8 lacs of rupees to clear off the remaining 
debts. There was thus some improvement in the affairs of 
Kunwar Singh’s estates. But he was soon informed by the 
Government that they would withdraw the arrangement 
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regarding his estates unless he procured, within one month, the 
promised loan of Rs. 13 lacs from Banda. Kunwar Singh was 
very much disturbed and distressed at this adverse turn of 
events, and he submitted to Government a long petition, dated 
25 th June, 1857. After summing up the actual position up to 
date and emphasising the beneficial effects of the existing 
Government supervised management of his estates, he 
expressed the hope of being able to liquidate the loans by other 
alternative arrangements, even if the promised loan of 13 lacs 
was not received. In fact, he asserted that his affairs had 
improved to such an extent that he was no more in need of 
that money. He finally requested the Government not to 
leave him in the lurch at such a time. 

The petition, written exactly one month before the Dinapur 
outbreak of 1857, is a significant document. After recount¬ 
ing the course of negotiations with the Government for appoint¬ 
ment of a Sarharakar to manage his estates, Kunwar Singh 
submitted in it : “As I was at that time negotiating with 
the heirs of Maharaja Benaik Rao Bahadur Peshwa for a loan 
of Rs. 13 lacs on an interest of 7 per cent the Commissioner 
recommended that if they (the heirs of Peshwa) agree to for¬ 
ward a loan, principal and interest, may be repaid out of the 
collection of my estates. Your Honour is well aware that the 
heirs of Shri Benaik Rao Bahadur repeatedly promised through 
letters and through their Agent l.ala Raghubans Sahay to 
advance the loan and on their prtjmise a Sarbarakar was appointed 
and negotiations with my creditors for the repayment of 
their loan was taken up. As a matter of fact, a considera¬ 
ble portion of my debt was paid out of the collection of my 
estates, and several repayments in instalments, without interest 
were agreed upon by some creditors. Although the promised 
amount of Rs. 13 lacs was not received from Shri mats but a 
considerable portion of my debts was paid off out of fresh 
loans. Another loan had, however, to be taken at the rate of 
12 per cent (from Banaras bankers)”. 

After giving a detailed statement of his loans up to date, 
and the course of their adjustment and liquidation, Kunwar 
Singh further wrote: “I now beg to state that 1 have been 
informed by the Deputy Collector of the content of the recent 
orders of the Board of Revenue saying that on failure of 
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receiving the promised loan of Rs. ij lacs within a period of one 
month recommendation will be made to the Lieutenant-Governor 
to withdraw the existing arrangement. Your Honour, I beg 
to submit that I am deeply obliged to Government for under¬ 
taking the management of my estates and the authorities are 
well aware that I have spared no effort to obtain a loan and 
although I have not yet received the amount expected from the 
Pcshwa I have taken a loan of Rs. 3,45,829 from different 
iMcihajms on the strength of the present arrangement (of a 
Government apppointed Sarbarakar supervising my estates) 
for paying off the more pressing of my standing dues. Your 
Honour by the grace of the exalted Government my financial 
conditions arc now improved and 1 do not think there is any 
necessity now of taking the huge loan of Rs. 13 lacs. In 
spite of the failure of Peshwa to act up to his promise 1 did 
manage to procure several lacs of rupees by recent arrange¬ 
ments, detailed above. I beg to claim, without any boasting, 
that part at least, if not the entire, of the conditions laid down 
by the Commissioner in his letter of 14th April, 1854, have 
been obsert'^ed, and 1 am convinced that if the present arrange¬ 
ment is continued for some time more all my affairs (loans) 
will be gradually and favourably settled without the necessity 
of taking any further loans. I therefore humbly submit that 
the stoppage of the present arrangement would render my 
affairs worse than what they were and as the Government 
bears no responsibility in this matter, they should have no 
objection in the continuance of the present arrangement. I 
have never asked as yet for any help from any officer. Un¬ 
doubtedly however if 1 could procure a loan of 4 to 3 lacs 
of rupees from somewhere the loan which I have recently 
taken at 12 per cent interest could be repaid and if the Government 
by way of aiding and protecting my interest could give 
me on suitable terms a loan of the said amount I will be freed 
of my worries. The petitioner considers himself the well- 
wfisher and servant of the Government and will pray for its 
prosperity.” 

While this petition of Kunwar Singh was still pending 
consideration, the Dinapur soldiers revolted on the 25 th 
July, 1837, and thus began a new phase in the history of the 
revolution of 1837-59 Bihar. The sudden threat of the 
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Company’s Government to remove the Sarbarakaree arrange¬ 
ment and their dilatoriness in taking any decision on the 
petition of Kunwar Singh could not but cause discontent in 
his mind. This might have been one of the contributory 
causes for his assuming the leadership of the movement of 
i 857~59 in Bihar. Tayler holds the procrastination of the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the Board of Revenue in this respect 
to be solely responsible for goading Kunwar Singh to join 
the movement. Explaining his viewpoint Mr. Tayler wrote: 
“Suddenly about a month before the Dinapur jVlutiny the 
Sudder Board of Revenue sent through me, as Commissioner, 
a peremptory message to Kunwar Singh that unless he ob¬ 
tained the entire loan within a month (which was impossible) 
they would recommend to the Government to withdraw from 
all interference with his affairs and abandon the management 
of his estates. Anything more ill-advised or ill-timed can 
scarcely be conceived. 'I’he effect of such a measure would 
have been to throw him bound, hand and foot, into the 
power of his creditors and make him altogether desperate and 
this just at the moment when all knew he was being anxi¬ 
ously sought for as a leader by the Dinapur Sepoys. 'Jhe 
message was necessarily communicated but I lost no time in 
writing to the Lieutenant-Governor pointing out the imprudence 
of such a step at such a critical time and begging him to 
authorise me to assure the old Baboo from himself that he 
should not be thrown over. In reply to this after some time 
a doubtful answer of the stereotyped character came to say 
that enquires would be made from the Board and the Lieutenant- 
Governor would see what could be done, or words to that 
effect. 

This is a matter of the utmost urgency and at a most 
critical time notwithstanding that 1 , as Commissioner of the 
Division, had pointed out the danger if the same routine 
course of dilatory procedure was to be pursued (sic) as when 
there was neither danger nor crisis at all. 

Ten days afterwards Kunwar Singh was at the head of 
10,000 rebels.” 

Mr. Tayler was dismissed from his post, during the course 
of the rising, on the charges of inability to handle the situation 
effectively and insubordination to the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
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episode caused a long and bitter controversy between 
Mr. Tayler on the one hand and the Government, as represented 
by Mr. Samuells, his successor as Commissioner of Patna, 
on the other. Ever since his removal, Mr. Tayler engaged 
himself in writing a series of memoranda and pamphlets defend¬ 
ing his acts and policies. The Government, in its turn, drew 
the attention of Mr. Samuells to these and asked for his views 
on them. In a long letter, dated 4th December, 1858, addres¬ 
sed to the Secretary to Government of Bengal, Mr. Samuells 
refuted the allegations of Mr. Tayler point by point and held 
Mr. Tayler’s own acts of high-handedness and terrorism to 
be responsible for the rising of Kunwar Singh. 

In a Memo., dated i8th August, 1857, Tayler wrote:— 

“jMy successor may wish to have my ideas regarding Kooer 
Singh. A few’ days before the iSIutiny at Dinapur 1 
received a letter from him (Kunwar Singh) with his owm 
signature promising to come after a certain date (a date 
I have since heard fixed by Brahmins). It may appear 
strange but I am strongly impressed w’ith the belief 
that he intended to come, what prevented him from 
coming will probably form a matter of cnquir)^ He 
has since openly rebelled and opposed the State and so 
of liis fate there can be no doubt but in my own mind 
I look upon him as a victim of circumstances and a 
rebel by compulsion. I can give much information on 
the subject w’hich I do not care to write. I sent Azimuddin 
Hussain, Dy. Collector of Arrah, to his house leaving by 
night and w’ithout warning and no appearance of prepara¬ 
tion could be discerned. His report (in original I think) 
w’as forwarded to Government. If anything could have 
saved Kooer Singh and prevented these disasters it would 
have been the inducing him to come to Patna.” 

On the contrary. Air. Samuells asserted with great force and 
justification that it was precisely due to Air. Tayler’s own 
terrorising acts that Kunwar Singh decided not to come to 
Patna. Air. Samuells wrote in his letter referred to above : 
"The general opinion and belief is that Kooer Singh’s decision 
was forced on him by, ist. Air. Tayler’s improper treatment 
of the Wahabees in Patna, 2nd, by the indiscreet language 
used by Mr. Tayler. Could Kooer Singh have relied on 
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Mr. Tayler’s justice and impartiality he would have appeared at once 
notwithstanding the derogatory threat; but seeing the whole 
system of hanging going out at Patna at the time, and the 
breach of all honorable engagements indulged in by the head 
of the district, Kunwar Singh in a moment of exasperation and 
in despair of being more honorably treated than others threw 
off his allegiance to the British Government, Another letter, 
which has been mislaid, in giving an account of the share 
which the different members of Kunwar Singh’s family took 
in the rebellion, mentions specifically that, while others coun¬ 
selled Kooer Singh to obey the Commissioner’s summons, 
f lari Krishna Singh, who had from the first advocated rebellion 
argued the arrest of Wahabees and the executions at Patna 
as to why he should not trust himself there. The opinion that 
Kooer Singh did not obey Mr. Tayler’s summons for fear of 
being seized on arrival, st) far from being ray supposition is 
very widely spread and certainly has probability on its side”. 
It may be added here that the Tawariklj-i-Ujiiima also supports 
the above interpretation of ,\Ir. Samuclls. 

The rising cannot be attributed to any one of these factors 
only. There were complex factors, deeply rooted in the con¬ 
ditions of the times, which caused it. The circumstances like 
those mentioned above might have precipitated it. In fact, 
the faggots had already accumulated, the flame was ignited 
by these events occurring just on the eve of the outbreak. 



CHAPTER IV 


ANTI-BRITISH PLOT OF 1845-46 

Kjtnn>ar Singh’s political activitiesprior to !%•) 7— Generalpolitical 
unrest and risings in Bihar in that period — atten?pts by 
Khivaja Hasan Ali and some others to tamper with the alle¬ 
giance of the Sepoys—the plot of 1845-46— its genesis and the 
personalities involved in it—Kunirar Singh’s role in this plot. 

The battle of Plassey sowed the seeds of British Political 
supremacy in India, and one century following it was marked 
by its rapid development. I'his naturally conducted India 
through manifold processes of transition, which, for diverse 
reasons, generated fumes of discontent leading occasionally to 
secret plots or open revolts against growing British supremacy 
in this country. 

In Bihar, many nursed discontent due to the various 
changes brought by the alien rule, and they often sought to 
assail its authority even before the revolt of 1857-59, either 
by organising movements against it, or b}' sympathetic partici¬ 
pation with those that originated either in the Province or 
in other parts of the country. A British military officer, with 
several years’ experience of Indian affairs, wrote in 1857 : 
“From the days of Kashim Ali Khan (iNlir Qasim) Patna had 
always been a rebellious cit}'” f/]. I'he insurrection of Raja 
Chait Singh of Banaras had repercussions on the contiguous 
Province of Bihar. Some of the Zamindars here were his 
supporters and rose against the Company. On the 29th 
August, 1781, Mr. Grome, the Collector of Saran, wrote to 
Mr. Ross, [^] Revenue Chief at Patna: “Reza Cooly Cawn, 
formerly the Amil (Superintendent of Finances, Collector of 

[1] Tkc Mufintf of the Bencfni Army, An Hi'ilortcal Xarrative (1857), p. 174. 

[-] Exiiot natiiro of this insurrection liiul its influence deserve to be critieelly 
stiu-lird. 

[»J Oil the lieiith of Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Koss took ctiarge of the office of lleve- 
nuo Oliief on tho 2()th Aujiust, 178U, which he held till the ISth of October, 
vvii'>n relieved by Mr. Brooke. 
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Revenue) of Sasaram, is at the time with Raja Cheyt Singh. 
Many of the inhabitants of that district and probably the 
Oojains, a tribe of Rajpoots, are sincerely attached to him. 
Petamber Singh of the family of the Ticcari Raja is most 
intimately connected with Cheyt Singh and his dependants are 
remarkably good soldiers. He has also a number of horsemen 
in his pay.” It appears from a letter of Air. Ross to Major 
Hardy, commanding the Patna Alilitia, dated the 6th October, 
1781, that “One Fattah Shah (of Hathwa) was giving trouble 
in Satan at this period while several Zamindars and others in 
the jurisdiction of the Revenue Chief of Patna armed and 
clothed their dependants in the military accoutrements of the 
Company.” [^] 

Narayan Singh, Zamindar of Seres and Cotombah (in Gaya 
district) then resisted the march of the Company’s troops near 
Ramnagar at the foot of the Sasaram hills [^]. For this he was 
arrested and sent as a State prisoner to Dacca on the 5 th 
Alarch, 1786. Raja Akbar Ali Khan of Narhat and Samai 
also rose in insurrection against the Company at this time. 

After the treaty of 21st January 1798, between the English 
East India Company and Saadat Ali of Oudh by which the 
latter was recognised as the Nawab of Oudh, Wazir Ali, 
another claimant to the tmsnad (Farge cushion, signifying 
seat of authority) of Oudh, was sent to Banaras to live there 
as a pensioner. Discontented with this lot, Wazir Ali planned 
an all-India conspiracy [®] against the English, and had some 
confederates in Bihar, including Raja Alitrajit Singh ofTikari 
in the district of Gaya. In 1831-32 there was a formidable 
insurrection of the Coles in Chotanagpur . 

In fact, there was a strong undercurrent of popular dis¬ 
content in Bihar against the English East India Company for 

[1] Hand, Earftj English, Aministration of Bihar, pp. J)-]0. 

[2] Ibid, pp. 15-JO. 

[®] 1 h‘i.ve Kiven a aroonnt of it in my pn.j>or on ^"Tho (loiisjtiracy of 

Wazir Ali,''* published in tlic Proceedings ofJndian Historical Records Comnnssion^ 
1037. 

[*■] There is ft short aefouiit of this movernenl in Thornton’s History of the 
British Empire in India, Vol. T, pp- nrul another ueeount in the ('^a/cuiia 

Review, Vol. XXrX, No. 07. Recently I discovered some orif 2 ;ina] records eontain- 
inuf plenty of additional information about it, which have been utilised for the 
History of the Freedom Movement in India. 
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various reasons. In 1845-46, when in the course of the I'irst 
Anglo-Sikh War the English were faced with a grave situation 
due to stubborn and formidable resistance of the Sikh Army, 
and “all the resources of the Company’s Government” were 
being drawn to the North-Western b’ronticr [^J, there was a plan, 
at Patna, to assail and uproot their authority. Referring to it, 
a British military officer wrote in 1857: “Even so lately as 
1846, its (Patna’s) Mahomedan nobility had endeavoured to 
take advantage of our balanced fortunes on the banks of the 
Sutlej. They had then succeeded in corrupting some of the 
native officers and sepoys stationed at Dinapur.” [-] 

On the 18th December, 1845, .Major Roweroft of the First 
Regiment was informed by .Nlotee Alishra, a jamadeir of the 
same Regiment, about Peer Buksh, Moonsbee (Tutor, writer) 
of his Regiment, being in secret league with certain rich and 
influential men at Patna, who had been distributing money to 
excite religious prejudices of the Indian officers and sepoys with 
a view to tampering with their allegiance. 'JV> test the veracity 
of this information, the Major asked the Jamadar and another 
Indian officer enjoying his confidence, to receive the money. 
Next day, a detachment of the Regiment was to proceed to 
Gaya, with which these two officers were also to go. Accord¬ 
ingly an arrangement was made to receive the money near the 
Golghar [•*[, where the detachment was to encamp. At the 
appointed hour the money was brought by one Syed Ali and 
delivered by Peer Buksh to Motee Mishra. It was immediately 
reported to the Major. Yet, it is rather strange that no action 
was taken till the afternoon of the 24th December, on which 
day the Major arrested Peer Buksh ^Monshee and reported the 
matter to Mr. J. E. S. Lillie, the officiating Magistrate of 
Patna. In course of the search that followed his arrest, a 
private Dawk or memorandum book was discovered in his 
house, show'ing that he had been in correspondence with 
Rahut Ali. 

The officiating Magistrate, Mr. Lillie, at once took steps to 
arrest Rahut Ali, whom he knew since the jail disturbance at 
Patna. Next day, on the 25 th December, he deputed the 

[^] Kaye, A History of the Sepoy War (1870), Vol. I, p.6. 

[®] The Mutiny of the Bengal Army, p. 174. 

[®] The old granary at Pat mi near the Lawn. 
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Joint Magistrate to search the town house (in Sabjibagh Mahalla 
of Patna) of Rahut Ali and to arrest him if he was found 
there, and he himself proceeded with a party of police to his 
country house at Neora. There he only got the information 
that a Moghul from Delhi was in the habit of visiting the 
village with the ostensible purpose of selling books. Rahut 
Ali was, however, arrested by the Joint Magistrate in his town 
house. The Magistrate ordered the Postmaster “to stop all 
letters to the address” of Rahut Ali, which he wanted to open 
“either in his presence or of his recognised agent” and further 
announced “a reward of 600 rupees to any one giving a clue 
to the plot and a reward of 200 rupees for the apprehension 
of the supposed .Moghul.” p] 

During the search of Rahut All’s house a large number of 
papers along with a Dnirk-book (Book of letters) and Maht^iirna- 
mah (Public Petition) were seized. Rupees sixteen, rupees 
sixty and rupees one hundred and one were also found tied 
up in three separate pieces of cloth. The Dmrk-hook revealed 
that Rahut Ali was in regular correspondence with Peer Buksh 
and Shah Kubeeroodeen (Kabiruddin) of Sasaram. Meanwhile, 
the statement of Peer Buksh had been also recorded, by some 
officers of the Government who had ascertained from it that 
Khwaja Hossein Ali (Hasan Ali Khan) Khan j ‘■^] of Patna was 
the principal leader behind the plot and all payments had been 
made through him. Soon steps were taken by them to arrest 
Shah Kubeeroodeen and Khwaja Hasan Ali. The latter, how¬ 
ever, eluded their grasp due to the connivance of Meer (Mir) 
Baqar, the head Kotegusbt (patrol) Darogah of Patna. The 
Magistrate also received information from private sources about 
a number of influential persons and Zamindars being connected 
with the plot. 

[^] Letter from the oJfi''.iafing Magistrate of Patna^ to the Secretary to the Govern^ 
me7it of Befigal^ ’2tSth December, 1S4/5. 

[^] Khwaja Hasan Ali Khan was for several years at Gwalior in the employ 
of that State and also remained in Calcutta for some time as its Vakeel {Vakil) 
Shri F. Balkhi, a Research Assistant of mine, has supplied to me the following 
information about Rahut Ali and Hasan Ali Khan:— 

(1) Rabat Ali was an influential zatnindar of village Neora. He was a relation 
of the Late Sir Ali Imam, and was the grandfather of M. Zamiiiddin, a 
former Principal of Patna Law College. He had built a tower in which 
holes had been made for firing guns. (2) Hasan Ali Khan was the 
grandfather of the Late Justice Khwaja Muhammad Noor. 
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Genesis and development of this secret anti-British alliance 
can be traced from the various official reports, statements of 
the persons arrested in this connection and contemporary 
private letters seized in the houses of its leaders. Its funda¬ 
mental cause lay in the deepseated discontent of certain sec¬ 
tions of the people against the new Government for the various 
innovations it was introducing and which were considered by 
them to be interference with some of their old beliefs and prac¬ 
tices. As far back as the year 1829 a big demonstration under 
the leadership of Aleer Abdoollah (Mir Abdullah) and Rahut 
Ali (Rabat Ali) was staged before the cutcharj (office, court) 
of Mr. Elliot, Resumption Officer of Patna, as a protest against 
the severity of the resumption laws. The demonstrators pre¬ 
sented a joint petition to the effect that the resumpticjn of 
lands endowed to religious institutions was “contrary to the 
immunities held out to them by the regulations and Acts of 
Parliament”. Certain activities on the part of the Christian 
missionaries added to their discontent and they were not also 
happy with the encouragement given to the spread of the 
English education. Just before the introduction of the messing 
system in the Jails, the Magistrate of Patna, at the request of 
the Principal of the Patna College, instituted certain enquiries 
regarding the population of the city, their caste, profession, etc. 
As the purpose of such an enquiry was not given publicity, it 
aroused such suspicion and excitement among the people that 
the Principal had to issue a clarification to allay them. When 
the messing system was introduced in the Jails, there broke 
out serious disturbances in many of them. Some people, 
outside, considered it to be a positive interference on the part 
of Government in their religious observances and social 
customs [^] . About this time a ship with pilgrims bound for 
Mecca was put under quarantine in Bombay. Soon the rumour 
spread wide that the officers of Bombay had “closed the ways 
for the men of Islam to proceed to Mecca”. 


[1] Some of the Sepoys of the First Regiment told Major Roweroft that 
“when on leave of absence at their villages, their relations told them if they 
would not make a stand for their religion, they would have to fight against their 
brothers and relations. Our village furnishes 300 for the army, but if you will 
not listen to us, we will send 2,000 Jowans (youths) to oppose you”. Letter from 
officiaAing Magistrate, Patna, to Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 3rd January, 
1846. Vide also Kaye, History of the Sepoy War, Vol. I, p. 305, footnote. 
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All this led some people to tliink that their religion was at 
stake and they began to combine secretly to save it. A Ma)}- 
^anuimah was drawn up and signed by “a large body of the 
inhabitants of city (of Patna) bankers, Amlahs of the courts, 
etc., etc.” binding themselves on oath to do whatever was 
required for the protection of their religion and caste [^]. 
'I'hcy then sent secret invitation to some influential persons, 
ZtUK'iadars and Rajahs of the province of Bihar to assemble at 
llaretbctr Chhetra {Hari/Mir Cbattar') on the occasion of the Sone- 
pur fair. A large number of Hindu and Alahammadan 
gentlemen gathered there. The matter was discussed by them and 
a plan was chalked out in Khwaja liossein (Hasan) Ali 
Khan’s tent. For its successful execution, co-operation, or at 
least the acquiscence of the sepoys in it, was felt necessary'. 
These persons also decided to obtain help from the Rajah 
of Nepal and the King of Delhi, to raise a force of their 
own. 

lust after the secret convention of Sonepur, one Syff Ali 
appeared on the scene. He remained till the last a mysterious 
personality. He declared himself to be an emissary from the 
King of Delhi and was largely instrujnental in winning over 
the sepoys of Dinapur. Since his introduction with Peer 
Buksh, the Moonsbee of the f irst Regiment, at the Patna residence 
of Rabat Ali, till the time of his disappearance on the 25rd 
of December, 1845, he acted as an intermediary between the 
Sepoys and Khwaja Hossein (Hasan) .\li Khan. It was through 
him that money had been distributed among the native officers 
of the army. He had accompanied the Moonsbee to the Golghar 
to deliver money to Motee Alishra jamadur (subordinate officer). 

Efforts were made by these persons to influence the Sepoy 
soldiers at other places too. Thus while Syff Ali was trying 
to win over the Native infantry at Dinapur, the Kotegnst 
(patrol) Dcirogah, Mecr Baqar, was despatched, after his partici¬ 
pation at the Sonepur Meeting to Scgaulec (Sugauli) wfiere 
a body of Cavalry had been stationed under Major Wheeler. It is 
not exactly known as to how far Meer Baqar succeeded in 
his object. But he offered a gun and a diamond ring to Sada 
Khan, an officer of the above regiment. 

[ij Letter from the ojffininting Magistrate of Faina, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
merit of Bengal, 31^/ December, 1S4;>. 
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Efforts to win over the Native forces appear to have been 
made at Hazaribagh and Doranda also. I'urther, an emissary 
sent to Nepal returned with assurance of help from the Rajah 
of that place. And recruitment for raising a force had already 
begun at Jagdishpur under Kunwar Singh. 

But before the Hurcehar-Chhetra (Har/bar Chattur) resolu¬ 
tions could be fully implemented, information about the plot 
was communicated to Major Roweroft by a jiimadur of his 
regiment, and by him to the Government. To allay excitement, 
Air. E. C. Ravenshaw, Commissioner of Patna, issued within 
a week an Islihar (notification) stating therein that the Govern¬ 
ment had no intention whatever to interfere in religious 
matters. This was soon followed by a similar proclamation from 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, copies of which were sent 
for distribution to all district headquarters. Mr. T. C. Scott 
was appointed Civil and Sessions Judge of Patna and Mr. W. 
Dampier, an officer of judgement and experience, was trans¬ 
ferred to Patna for the special purpose of making thorough 
investigation into the case. 

Earlier, on receiving information from a private source of 
a bundle of papers having been thrown into a well inside the 
house of Malik Kadam Ali, a Wooktiir (an agent or represen¬ 
tative), the Magistrate of Patna had rushed to the place. There 
he discovered in one of the wells a parcel containing a piece 
of bamboo, well secured at both ends with a brick and stone 
as weight and the whole being wrapped in a piece of carpet. 
On opening it the contents were found wet. They were dried 
and then read with the aid of magnifying glasses. The outer 
paper (probably meant for wrapping the other letters) was 
found to be draft of a petition intended to be presented to 
Government “praying for the removal of all the functionaries 
at Patna and stating that the country would never recover 
from the effects of Resumption Laws”. It bore the names of 
Malik Kadam Ali, Meet Abdoollah (Mir Abdullah) and 
Burkutoollah (Barkat Ullah), the Government pleader. Most of 
the remaining letters were from Kunwar Singh to Khwaja 
Hossein Ali, Kadam Ali, Burkutoollah and some others and 
all of them bore distinct impression of his seal. 

Even before the discovery of these letters, the Magistrate 
of Patna had come to know of Kunwar Singh’s participation 
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in the plot. Kunwar Singh appears to have played a very 
significant role in this anti-British combination. He had come over 
to Patna during the jail disturbance and ^'was in communication 
with Rahut Ali”. He is said to have gone to Nepal to 
represent to its Rajah “the acts of oppression committed by 
the Europeans” in Hindustan. While there the Rajah of Nepal 
received, in his presence, “the Gun-powder, etc., which were 
sent through Roopchand Sahoo, Budree” and some others, and 
assured him that he “will come down and erase the names 
and marks of the Europeans from Hindoostan”. Kunwar 
Singh had also been assigned the task of raising a suitable force 
for the contemplated struggle. From the amount of money 
required to pay three months’ advance to the Sepoys it appears 
that he had engaged a large number of them, and he was to 
proceed to Lahore with them (probably with the intention of 
assisting the Sikhs in the Anglo-Sikh war). It appears from a 
letter of Kunwar Singh that the money demanded by him was 
ready but it is not clear whether he could receive it before 
the plot was discovered. 

The Magistrate of Patna at once wrote to the Magistrate 
of Shahabad to institute an enquiry and apprehend Kunwar 
Singh, if the latter felt it expedient to do so. Kunwar Singh 
was not arrested, nor any explanation for the discovery of 
treasonable letters was demanded from him. There was no 
doubt about the letters j-j and also about the organisation of 
a military force in Shahabad. The Magistrate of Shahabad 
had been informed by Lieutenant Sherwill of the Survey 
Department that he had personally seen a party of about 200 
armed men, in the Chynepur (Cbainpur) jungle, “ostensibly 
engaged on a shooting excursion with Burmeshwar Buksh Singh 
—a relative of Baboo Kunwar Singh,” who had no means of 
keeping up an establishment without aid from any parties. Who 
this party was is quite clear from the seized letters. And yet 
why no action was taken against Kunwar is sufficiently 
indicated in the report of Mr. Elphinstone Jackson, Magistrate 
of Shahabad, to the Government, dated 22nd January, 1848. 

j/j from the Officiatin'/ Magistrate oj Patna, to the Secretary to the Gocern- 

meat of Benyal,'21th JJecemher, !H45. 

[*] Th‘> eontonts of thoan letters wore j^ivnn the benefit of doubt in the 
absence of any oilier corroborative evidence. 
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He observed in it that “the arrest of Baboo Kooer Singh will 
very likely be followed by a rising of the people, who are at 
his beck. 1 have thought it my duty to call for military aid 
to preserve the peace—the slightest infraction of which might 
under existing circumstances lead to most serious results.” This 
led the Government to desist from taking any hazardous step. 
In a letter of the 28th Januarj', 1846, the following instruction 
was sent by them to the Magistrate of Patna: “It is not 
desirable that any measure should be taken that may have the 
effect of exciting the people to opposition, and if you should 
be of opinion that the actual arrest of Kunw'ar Singh cannot 
be effected without the probability of disturbance, you will do 
w'ell to proceed by simple summons.” 

Had Kunwar Singh been the only Zamindar implicated in 
the plot, the Government might have taken a stringent step 
against him. It was a question of dealing almost with the 
whole province. The guilt of Baboo Mode Narain (Mod 
Narayan) of Tikari and Monshee Cheragh Ali, his Den'an (Chief 
Officer in charge of revenue and finances) was proved. That 
Khwaja Hedayat Ali Khan, Principal Sudder Ameen (Sadar 
Atmii) (an officer of the land revenue department) at Gaya, 
Ashruff Hussain and Maulavi Neaz Ali, Principal Sudder Ameen 
(Sadar Amhi) in Tirhut, not to speak of the Amlahs (officers) 
who had signed the Midj^arnamah, were in the know of it, 
was beyond doubt. The Magistrate of Patna had been privately 
informed that “the Rajah of Nepal, all the Rajahs in these 
territories, Durbhanga, Bettiah, Hutwa, Modenarain, Hetnarain, 
all the influential Zemindars in the surrounding districts.... the 
most pow'erful merchants and bankers are in league”. There 
might be some exaggeration in this information, but there is n© 
doubt that the plot was widespread. 

The Government left no stone unturned to arrest Khwaja 
Hussain (Hasan) Ali Khan, the leader of the plot, who was 
absconding. The Khwaja offered to surrender himself to the 
authority on certain conditions, to which the Government did 
not agree. The search against him was pursued with all dili¬ 
gence, but to no effect. In spite of strict vigilance on the 
part of the Police, the Khwaja went across the Ganges and 
reached Mauza Buree in Tirhut. From there he wrote a 
letter to Sukhichund Mahajan and others, which was 
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intercepted by Government officers. In this letter, besides seeking 
information about the state of affairs at Patna, he communica¬ 
ted his intention to proceed to Chandi Chaur. So a darogah 
(officer in charge of police-station) was immediately sent with all 
possible speed to arrest the Khwaja there, but the former 
found himself outwitted. 

A letter, which was to be sent in reply to the Khwaja’s 
letter, was also intercepted by some officers. About the state 
of affairs at Patna it contained the following information:— 

“What shall we write about the affairs at Azimabad and 
the Magistrate’s proceedings ! He is committing oppressions 
on all the Zemindars and apprehending the opulent and the 
poor, putting them in confinement attaching all their property— 
so that by means of searching houses he has apprehended and 
confined Moonshee Rahut Ali, Syed Bakar, Khadim Alt and 
others.” The writer of the letter requested Khwaja “to go to 
Nepal in any manner possible, and after seeing the Rajah there 
to endeavour to effect a release of the men who are confined”. 
It is not known whether the Khwaja visited Nepal at all. 

Meanwhile, the Government had granted pardon to Peer 
Baksh. He turned an approver and made slight amendments 
to his earlier statement before the Magistrate of Patna. He 
exonerated Moonshee Rahut (Rabat) Ali from his alleged acti¬ 
vities, as a result of which the latter was discharged. Khwaja 
Hasan All’s guilt was proved. On the 8th October, 1846, the 
Khwaja presented himself before the Magistrate of Patna and his 
trial began after that. But when Peer Baksh was asked to identify 
him he disclaimed any previous acquaintance with this Khwaja. 
He declared that the Khwaja was not the person to whom he 
had been introduced by Syff Ali as Khwaja Hussein (Hasan) 
Ali Khan and with whom he had held conversations described 
in the deposition. The Superintendent of Police had no doubt 
that Peer Baksh had been “bought off”, but there was no 
way out now. The Khwaja was released on the 27th October, 
1846. 

Thus all the principal accused in the case came out un¬ 
punished. Aleer (Mir) Baqar, a first grade Daroga, Neaz Ali 
l^azi of Patna) and Burkutoollah (Barkatullah), Government 
pleader at Patna, and some others, were dismissed from their 
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respective posts under the Government. Among the men of 
the Native Regiment, only Doorga Prasad Pundit (Durga 
Prasad Pandit) and Beckhan Khan Jamadar were tried by court 
martial in May, 1846. The court held both of them guilty 
and sentenced the former to three years’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment and the latter to punishment of dismissal from his service. 
The Comniandcr-in-Chicf regarded the sentences to be very 
inadequate and directed the Court for a revision. Accordingly 
the Pandit’s sentence was enhanced to death and that of the 
Jamadar to transportation for life. But, strangely enough, the 
Commander-in-Chief, on the 20th June, 1846, again got the 
Pandit’s sentence commuted to three years’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment, and that of the Jamadar to dismissal from service [*]. 

To the last all efforts of the Government to gain a clue 
to the plot proved to be abortive. The Government’s atten¬ 
tion and resources being then concentrated against the Sikhs, 
this Bihar event became less impressionable. Kaye expresses 
the same view when he writes that it was “an incident which, 
in quiet times, might have made itself heard all over the 
country, but which, lost in the din of battle in that momentous 
winter, gave only a local sound”. | ^] It has to be, however, 
regarded as one of the presages of the coming storm. 


[1] “But it was not necessary to strike terror into the minds of an army 
hoverinp o*i the brink of general mutiny ; so the sentence was not carried out.” 
Kaye, Histortj of the Sepoi/ War, Vol. I, p. 309. 

[«] IbiiU pp. 303-304. 
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THE RISING OF JULY, 1857 

General political background — n*idespread discontent all over 
the Patna Divisionj and its potential dangers—TajlePs study of 
the situation—strategic position of Bihar—the rising of ^rdjuly 
183 7— its nature and extent» 

The discovery of the plot of 1845-46 averted further trouble 
for the Company’s Government at that time. But discon¬ 
tent against it still lingered in different quarters and the grie¬ 
vances, which caused it, still remained unredressed. Not only 
did the Company’s Government connive at these, but also 
fresh provocations were offered by them from time to time. 
For example, they had already experienced sensitiveness of the 
people at the time of the introduction of the messing system 
in the Jails, and had also ascertained it to be one of the 

causes of the "Combination’ of 1845-46. But they ignored 

the lesson and made a fresh attempt in 1855 to substitute 
earthenware vessels for lotahs. The reaction against it was 
furious. The prisoners resisted the experiment, and in many 
places manifested their resentment with a fury which wasf^] 

shared by some people outside the Jails also. Kaye writes, 

""At Arrah the excitement was so great that the guards 
were ordered to fire upon the prisoners, and at jMozufferpore, 
in Tirhoot, so formidable was the outburst of popular indignation 
that the Magistrate, in grave official language, described 
it as a furious and altogether unexpected outbreak on the part of the 
people of the town and district in support and sympathy with the 
prisoners"^ ""The rioters,” it was noted in the report, ^^included 
almost all the inhabitants of the town, as well as a vast number 
of ryots^ who declared that they would not go away until 
the lotahs were restored.'"'* ""So great was the danger,” it was 
added, ""of the prisoners escaping, of their plundering the 
treasury and pillaging the town, before the troops which had been 

[*] Kf/.i/e, op. cit., Vol.I, p. 19!). 
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sent for could be brought up, that the Civil authorities deemed 
it expedient to pacify the insurgents by restoring the lotahs 
(water pots) to the people in the gaols.” Although in a pro¬ 
clamation the Lieutenant-Governor disowned any “knowledge 
or sanction of the Government ” [^] for introducing such an 
innovation in the Jails, the eflFect was no better, for it seemed 
quite “absurd to suppose that any person should perform a 
novel act without consulting the Government, ” Many among 
the people received the Lieutenant-Governor's proclamation in 
the spirit that “when evil designs do not succeed, a false state¬ 
ment is made with a view to conceal them[^].” 

Some among the Indians were also sore at the preferential 
treatment being shown to the persons receiving English educa¬ 
tion in the matter of giving appointment in Public Services. 
They contended that what was needed was knowledge and not 
the language. A man might as well acquire knowledge through 
Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit. 

While Government’s policy of encouraging English educa¬ 
tion by giving preference to English-knowing persons for 
appointments in Public Services w’as not liked by some, much 
excitement prevailed in the country due to the activities of the 
Christian missionaries. No doubt, the Government very often 
declared its strict neutrality in religious matters. But an over- 
enthusiastic English officer pictured “India as it may be under 
an enlightened patriarchal empire, peaceable, prosperous and 
Christian. . . .”[^]. Some other officers shared his feelings and 
were, on their own, doing everything in their power to help the 
spread of Christianity. For example. Captain Wilkinson, the first 
Agent to the Governor-General in South-West Frontier Agency, 
and Mr. J. R. Ousley, found in Chotanagpur a very suitable centre 
for the spread of Christianity and took positive measures towards 
that end. Mr. J. R. Ousley, one of his Principal Assistants, reported 
to the Government on the 30th November 1840, that “a finer 
field for the missionary never existed.” He was very jealous 
of the Oriya Brahmans, who were endeavouring to convert 

[*] Lieutenant‘Governor's Proclamatwn (1855). 

[*] An anonymous petition in the name of the principal inhabitants of Bihar^ 
forming an enclosure to a letter^ dated the Hth October, 1855, from the Under Secretary 
to the Government of Bengat^ to the Commissioner of Patna. 

[»J George Campbell, India as it may he (1853). 
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the Coles to Hinduism, and he even “applied to his Lordship, 
the Bishop of Calcutta, for assistance in this way.” He further 
reported that “here among persons who arc unchecked by 
caste, having no recognised religion whatever, eating and 
drinking whatever is offered from our table might be hid the 
fG/mdution for the general conversion of the n’hole of India.” 
Rev. William Buyers (who travelled in some parts of Bihar and 
recorded his observations in a book |^] published in 1848) 
found that although the Baptist Mission at Patna was of long 
standing, it had made little impression on the inhabitants 
“hostile to the English influences”. Missionaries had “often met 
with virulent opposition and even personal violence in the 
City, chiefly from the Muhammadans”. One of them informed 
him “that on one occasion while attempting to preach, he had 
been abused and beaten by people”. In 1855, when a Christian 
Missionart' made wide circulation of a Pamphlet exhorting 
Indians to embrace Christianiiy, public feelings became very 
much excited. 

The missionaries further pleaded the recent material progress 
in the country as an argument in favour of the adoption 
of one universal religion by the people of India. For 
example, in the Pamphlet referred to above, they pointed out 
that “the time appears to have come when earnest considera¬ 
tion should be given to the question, whether or not all men 
should embrace the same system of religion. Railways, steam-vessels, 
and the electric, telegraph are rapidly uniting all the nations of 
the earth. The more they are brought together, the more certain 
does the conclusion become that all have the same wants, the 
same anxieties, and the same sorrows”. Since the Pamphlet 
had been addressed to the educated natives, particularly those 
in the Government services, many people came to have the 
suspicion that Government servants had been exhorted to 
embrace Christianity. They reasoned, who else could ask 
Government servants in such a way ? And they felt that for 
a servant there was no way but to accept the behest of his 
master. Mr. W'". Tayler, Commissioner of the Patna Division, 
very correctly read the popular feelings when he reported that 
the natives were “impressed with a full belief that Government 

[1] Ricollection^ of North LmHa, pp. 199—200. 
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were immediately about to attempt forcible conversion 
of its subjects”. The Commissioner added that '‘a correspon¬ 
dence on this head had for some time been going on between 
native gentlemen in various parts of the lower provinces”. 

Mr. Tayler observed in his letter to Mr. W. Grey, Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of Bengal, dated the 27th June, 1855; 

“Owing to sundry causes.the minds of the people in 

those districts arc at present in a very restless and disaffected 
state and they have generally conceived the idea that there is 
an intention on the part of Government to commence and 
carry through a systematic interference with their religion, 
their caste and their social custotns” (’ ]. He suggested in this letter 
the issue of a proclamation by the Government to allay popular 
discontent. This was done when the Lieutenant-Governor 
visited Bihar. 

Administrative changes of different kinds introduced by the 
Company’s Government, particularly the resumption laws, 
badly affected the position of some members of the territorial 
aristocracy. 'Lhcy naturally nursed discontent and bided their 
time to challenge the new ruling authority. 

'J’he Santhal Insurrection, which broke out in 1855 in an 
area extending from Bhagalpur to Birbhum, as a protest against 
the grinding oppressions of the officers of the new Govern¬ 
ment as also of the money-lenders and traders, served as an 
example for others in Bihar to make an attempt to organise 
an opposition against the alien masters of the country. Like 
the Santhals, who submitted a petition to the Government 
before resorting openly to arms, they also in the name of the 
principal inhabitants of Bihar, sent an anonymous petition to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, while on a visit of Bihar, enumerat¬ 
ing their grievances and soliciting an early redress. In the 

[']‘*Moro tlian two years holbro the first a]>poarnnt.‘e of an insurret'l ioiiary 
1 hail, inysolf, publicly roportod to Govonimcnf, that the ininds of tlie Behar 
people, and specially of tl)e Mohammedans, were greatly disturbetl, iri consequence 
of reports tJiat had been circuIatcMl of an intention on the part of tlio (.Jovc*rn- 
m -*rit to int'^rfere with their religious observances, and social customs: I pointed out 
the dangerous effects of certain nuuisures in progress, and contemplation, thomis- 
coucftfition which had arisen from the late orders regarding the messing and drink¬ 
ing vessels of the prisoners, the sudden establishment <»f an expensive educational 
michiriory, and othc'r matters of the kiiul, of which the object was either unin¬ 
telligible or misunderstood by a people who are profoundly ignorant and profoiuidlj’^ 
sensitive, on all points connected with their faith, customs and caste.” Tayler, 

Crisis, p. 0. 
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petition they gave a hint about their preparation and named 
the quarters from which they expected to get active support. 
The petition ran, “.... the ^€f?nndars and Rajahs of Mo2uf- 
ferporc, Arrah, Chupra, Azimabad, Sahebganj and Bhagalpur 
and the districts, have formed themselves into a party one of 
whom has been deputed to the Rajahs of Putteallah (Patiala), 
one to the Santhals and another to the of Nepal and the 

emperor of Delhi. It is also known that the ^ajab of Puttea¬ 
llah, in league with the people of the Punjab, is arranging his 
troops. It is no wonder that the whole of the people of 
Hindustan will within a short time gather like ants, either in one 
quarter or in every district to fight for the cause of their 
religion. The people of Hindustan being thus helpless, have 
made preparations for a battle.” Again and again the petition 
emphasised that true strength of a State lies in the happiness 
of its subjects. It said, “the rise and extension of an empire 
depend upon the happiness of its subjects and the king who 
made his subjects happy had his territories cultivated, but that 
the king who made his subjects unhappy suffered loss. Jt has 
been said by philosophers that the best course would be to 
secure the happiness of the subjects and at the same time to 
promote the interest of the ruler.” 

The petitioners held that ‘‘the object could be accompli¬ 
shed by abolishing the former schools and those that are about 
to be established, prohibiting the destruction of Musjeeds 
(mosques) and Hindoo temples, adopting measures for 
preventing the baptism of the natives, annulling the Act for 
attendance of females at the Court and by conferring situations on 
Omeebrars (applicants) conversant with the Persian and Arabic 
languages without giving any preference to those acquainted 
with the English language. If this is done the whole of the 
people of Hindoostan will be satisfied and will continue to 
obey, but if otherwise disturbances will occur in several places.” 

It is not possible to say what was the actual strength of 
this opposition group and how far they were really prepared 
to measure their strength with the Government. But there is 
no doubt that there was widespread discontentment in Bihar, 
the manifestation of which in the form of Jail disturbances or 
in other forms, showed that they were not ‘‘sudden outburst 
of rash and misguided ignorance, but the deliberate work of 
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some of the rich inhabitants of the town, and some of the 
higher native functionaries of our Civil Courts”. [^] 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s visit to Patna, and some of the 
measures adopted by the Government, cooled down the 
excitement for the time being. But the Commissioner, Air. W. 
Tayler, who was the first to report officially on the excited 
state of popular feelings in Bihar, knew it very well that in 
spite of apparent calm on the surface, there were feelings in 
the minds of some people still waiting for a more favourable 
condition to burst into open flames. This oppurtunity came 
in 1857. 

The news of the risings in Meerut and Delhi (in May, 1857) 
thoroughly unnerved the European community in Bihar. They 
became panicky and rushed towards Dinapur. 

From Chapra, its Collector, Mr. Richardson, himself fled 
to Dinapur, leaving the district in charge of a ‘native’ officer. 
The English authorities at Muzaflarpur were also distrustful of 
their Nnjeehs [®] (Volunteer Corps) and requested the Commis¬ 
sioner of Patna for protection. The Judge and Collector of 
Tirhut sent a circular requesting all the Indigo planters to 
leave their Factories and to come to protect the station. P] 
From Buxar and Arrah also most of the English residents came 
over to Dinapur. The Commissioner of Patna felt that this 
was shattering the prestige of the English and so issued a 
proclamation exhorting all to return to their respective places. 
In Patna itself the rumour of a rising of the Dinapur Sepoys 
on the evening of the 7th June caused great consternation, 
among the English residents and under orders of the Commis¬ 
sioner they all flocked to his fortified house. In the night a 
letter inviting the Nujeebs (on the guard of Treasury and Com¬ 
missioner’s house) to join the rising was seized by the Govern¬ 
ment. The bearer of this letter was capitally punished, while 
the informers were liberally rewarded. This made the Commis¬ 
sioner suspicious of an “intrigue in the city”. He also came 
to know from several sources that there had been “secret 

[«] Kaye, op.cit.. Vol.I.p. 19i). 

[*] Letter from W. Tayler^ Commissioner of Patna^ to Sir F.J, Hnlliday^ Lieuiefiont- 
Oovernor of Bengal^ \Hth June^ 1857. 

[®] From W* Tayler, to Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 29th June, 1857. 
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meetings, correspondence, collection and distribution of money, 
and other unmistakable signs of combination and plotting”. 
The Deputy Magistrate of Barh informed him that “the very 
coolies talk of the Shah of Delhi”. Captain Rattray [/] told him 
that “on the road as he was marching in, evident signs of a 
sulky disaffection was exhibited; as the Seikh (Sikh) Regiments 
marched through the town, even the first day, they were 
abused as Christian, and for days afterwards they were subjected 
to revilings, as having come to help the Kaffirs (infidels), 
and being themselves contaminated”. 

llicse developments were being watched by the Company’s 
Government with deep anxiety. Recounting the situation the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 1 . J. Malliday, observed in hisAIinute 
of the 50th September, 1858 ; “On the outbreak of disaffection 
in the North-West, T became more than ordinarily anxious for 
the Province of Bihar, bordering as it does on the actively 
disturbed parts of the counm-, more than one (if its districts 
supplying soldiers for the army, the town of Patna itself 
rightly or wrongly supposed to be the hot-bed of Muhammadan 
conspiracies, and of course at this time an object of more 
than usual suspicion... .an uneasy feeling on the subject of 
religion being reported to prevail; not looking to what had 
occurred at Meerut, Delhi and other up-country Stations, 
was the presence of three Native Regiments at Dinapur 
calculated to allay any anxiety that might be felt. Added to all 
this was the importance of the province, politically and finan¬ 
cially, almost every district touching the Ganges, and the 
Grand Trunk road running through a large portion of the 
Division, so that anything happening to endanger the safety 
of the Province would, at the same time, have cut off the two 
great highways to the Upper Provinces; and again, in a financial 
point of view, its immense opium cultivation, the quantity of 
manufactured and partially manufactured opium in the godowns 
at Patna, the large and scattered treasuries almost unprotected, 
and to crown all, except at Dinapore where their presence was 
absolutely necessary as a check on the native regiments, not 
a European soldier throughout the whole Division.” Referring 
to the gravity of the situation, Kaye [®] remarks that it was “a 

[^] Memo, of the Commissioner of Patna. W. Tayhr. 20/// June, 1857. 

[-J Kaye, op. eit., Vol. Ill, p. OS. 
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time when Government were straining every effort to send 
upwards, along the Grand Trunk Road, small detachments of 
Europeans in wheeled carriages; for an outbreak of the Native 
troops at Dinapur might have closed the road, and delayed the 
advance of our reinforcements in the hour of our greatest 
need”. 

According to the instructions of the Government of India, 
their officers in Bihar took several precautionary steps to keep 
the situation in the Province under control. Additional forces 
were raised by them to assist the police (for which recruitment 
was made from the lower castes). Strict \dgilance was kept on 
the ferry Forces were statirmed on the borders of the 

disaffected districts to check the infiltration of the Sepovs in 
revolt. Removal of the treasure from the outlying districts to 
Patna was also ordered. Six Companies of Captain Rattray’s 
Police Battalion stationed at Suri (now headquarters of the 
Birbhum District in West Bengal), which had volunteered for 
active service, were sent to Patna. Besides, several Ra/as and 
:(a///m/c/rs came forward with offers of assistance and placed 
men and elephants at the disposal of the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment. 

]\lr. Tayler had his own plan for the suppression of the 
anti-British elements in his Division. On the 19th June, 1857, 
he invited some respectable residents of Patna ‘Tor consulta¬ 
tion on the state of affairs,” and arrested three influential dA////- 
vies, named Muhammad Flussain, Ahmadullah [J] and Waizul 
Hac}ue [-], who had come along with others to his b/mgej/orrm 
response to the invitation. That very day, he arrested Alaulvi 
Mehdee [^], the principal patrol of the City, on suspi¬ 

cion of collusion with the disaffected. He further demanded 
from the citizens of Patna deliver)^ of their arms in the local 
tbanas (police-stations) within twenty-four hours. Besides, 

['1 Ahina lulliih wns Ijiter on the prinr*i]'f*l in t[io Potna AVMhahi chsj* 

(ISho) and was trimsported for life to the Andamans, whero lio died. 

[q Wai/ail Haque incurred (JispleaMiro of tlio Oovornment on account of his 
lf 3 a.lins? oppo.sition to tlio propat|;a.n<la of the t.'hristian missionaries. On liis release 
from jail h'^ w.is offorod a (iovcrnmeiit j>ost, »vhicli }io doclincd, and left for ^Vlecca 
where he died. 

[5] Maulvi Mehdee, a resident of Lucknow, was suspected because ho had been 
“frvupiently admitted to the Koyal presence; wi»cn the King of Oudh passed 
through Patna”. Patna OoviniiatsionePs httvr no. 022, the llih Jnl}/. 18/57, /c the 
Government of Bengal. 
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people were prohibited from leaving their houses after 9 p.m. 
While Mr. Tayler was using various repressive measures to 
keep his Division under control. Major Holmes (commanding 
the 12th Irregular Cavalry stationed at Sugauli) declared martial 
law in the districts lying between Gorakhpur and Patna. He 
issued the following instructions to the Magistrates of Saran 
and Tirhut and the Deputy Magistrate of Champaran:— 

“I '/rsf. —Let all the chief gbafs (landing place, quay,) on the 
rivers be strictly guarded, removing, for the present, the 
small t^itfuindaree ghats. Let any suspicious characters 
be seized, and let all such be in detention in the jail 
for the present. 

Second. —Proclaim a reward of rupees 50 for the seizure of 
each rebel sepoy, and should you catch any such, send 
them to the Military authority nearest the spot of their 
capture, either Segowlce or Dinapore (not Ghazeepore); 
also send witnesses. 

Third. —Proclaim a similar reward for information which 
may lead to the conviction of those guilty of speaking 
seditious words against the Government. Seize all such, 
and send them to me. 

i 'onrth. —Send an order to all the petty Kajahs in your 
district to keep their followers on the alert to aid the 
police; warn them that for concealing any sedition, or 
any rebel, they will be punished as principals; and that 
they will receive honor for seizing any rebels. 

Tifth. —Instruct your Thannadars and Jemadars of Police, 
that in case of any really good service in such matters, 
they will be recommended for reward to the Governor- 
General direct. 

Sixth. —All the petty Kajahs should be required to furnish 
half the mounted men in their establishments to patrol 
through the district, and to watch for seditious persons.” 

Assumption of arbitrary power by Major Holmes was not 
liked by the civil officers and the Government of Bengal. But 
the former were advised by the Government to act in such 
a way as to avoid “placing” him (Major Holmes) in any kind 
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of slight or contempt. The Government considered that Major 
Holmes’ “intentions are doubtless good”. 

On the 3rd July, 1857, Afr. H. Richardson, the Magistrate 
of Muzaffarpur, reported to the Commissioner of Patna that 
the following steps had been taken to “seize mutineers and 
deserters”:—(1) The Thikadars (lease-holders) were to detain all 
sepoys and suspicious persons passing through their ^}ats, 
(2) orders had been passed for the closing of all ^^amindari 
ghats on the Gandak and the Ganges, (3) one daffadar (an 
officer corresponding to the sergeant) and three barkanda^es 
(matchlockmen, runner, guard) had been stationed on every 
important ghat, (4) the indigo planters had been instructed to 
help in these works and (5) rewards had been declared for the 
arrest of deserters, mutineer and seditious persons. Extra 
police was employed soon at important places, one daffadar and 
three harkandat^es for each of the eight ghats of the Gandak, 
five barkanda'ges at the I.alganj Thana, three barkanda^es at 
Hajipur, one additional jemadar, four additional soirars and 
twenty-four harkimdat(es for Muzaffarpur town.” 

Major Holmes’ cruelties led four exasperated soldiers to 
kill him and his wife at Sugauli (District Champaran) in the 
evening of the 25th July, 1857. Garner, Mrs. Garner and 

one of their children, and Mr. Bennet, the Deputy Postmaster, 
were also killed at the same place by the 12th Irregular Cavalry, 
who then went off to the North-West via Sewan, where 
the Deputy Magistrate, and the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent had 
a narrow escape. 

The Company’s Government declared Martial Lav on the 
30th July, 1857, in the districts of Sarun, Tirhut, Champaran, 
Patna, Behar and Shahabad. 

Already on the morning of the 23rd June, Mr. Tayler 
had received information from Muzaffarpur about the 
arrest of Waris Ali, a Police jemadar of Tirhut, in whose 
possession had been found a large number of ‘seditious’ letters. 
These letters implicated Ali Karim of Dumri (in the Gaya 
district). The Commissioner sent Mr. M. Lowis, the Magis¬ 
trate of Patna, along with a party of Sikhs under Capt. 
Rattray, to arrest Ali Karim at his house. But before they 
could arrive at his place, Ali Karim, on receiving information 
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about the measures of the Government, had quitted it on an 
elephant. They, however, pursued him. When Ali Karim 
caught sight of his pursuers he astutely forsook the open road 
and struck across the fields, where the elephant moved rapidly 
but the ekk-xt, (cart drawn by horse) carrying his pursuers, 
could not follow it. At this the Magistrate left the carriage 
and followed him on foot. But, as Sir. Tayler says L^], “the 
villagers not only gave him no assistance, but actually removed 
a tjtoo (pony) that he had secured”. So next day he returned, 
“wearied and disheartened”, leaving his (an olTicer 

employed in the judicial courts, supervisor of peons) to follow 
up the chase. Ali Karim, however, escaped. 

Tayler’s repressiftn could not at once cow down those 
engaged in organising a plot against the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment. In fact, there was a furirms rising at Patna on the 
5rd July 1857, when a big mob, armed with weapons and 
shouting “JDw;” “DeW/” (Religion) attacked the Roman Catholic 
Church, close to Peer Ali Khan’s house. Dr. R. Lycll, the 
Principal Assistant to the Opium Agent of Bihar, hurried to 
the scene of occurrence in the company of the Kujeeh guards, a 
Sudebar and eight Sikhs. But he was instantaneously sh(.)t 
dead. Then followed an exchange of shots in which a man 
was killed and one wounded, and before Captain Rattray’s 
force arrived at the scene the mob had dispersed. ’I'he latter 
seized the wounded man and two green flags with inscriptions 
“Im Jllah lllallaha”. Next day Peer iVli’s house was searched, 
rive guns and a quantity of other weapons were found there, 
and also some papers which afforded a clue to the plot. 

Other papers, which gave further clue in this respect, 
were those ftjund in the possession of W'aris Ali at 

Aluzaflarpur. He was said to be related to the royal 

family at Delhi, and the Afagistrate of Tirhut believed 

him to be employed as a spy for some time. Letters found in 

his possession were all addressed by Ali Karim, while those in 
Peer Ali’s house were mostly from Aluseeh-us-Zamun, a Lucknow 
book-seller. Combined testimony of the letters, discovered 
either at Peer Ali’s house or with Waris Ali, prove beyond 


[1] Our Crisis, p. 40. 
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doubt the existence of a widespread conspiracy to overthrow 
the government. 

Time and place, indicated in these letters, are very helpful 
for forming an idea of the nature and extent of the plot. 
Thus from a letter of Reasut Ali, dated Calcutta, the 23rd 
December, 1856, to Yusuf Ali at Patna, we learn that towards 
the close of the year 1836 Peer Ali and Mussceh-us-Zamun 
had gone to Lucknow (from Kanpur) where “a great Religious 
War had taken place”. This was the year in which Oudh 
had been annexed to the British territory. The King of Oudh 
while returning from Calcutta had halted at Patna and granted 
several interviews to Maulavi Mehdee, the Kotegnsht or patrol 
Darogah of Patna and some others, which subsequently became 
the ground for the imprisonment of the Darogah by Mr. Tayler, 
the Commissioner of Patna. Nana Saheb, who had lost all 
hopes, by 185 3, of getting the family pension from Government, 
paid visits to Delhi and Kalpi, and on the i8th April, 1857, 
he proceeded to Lucknow from where he returned under 
“suspicious circumstances”. Besides, Bithur (where the Nana 
was living) was only at a distance of twelve miles from Kanpur, 
the residence of some of the associates of Peer Ali, who had 
come over to Patna with a secret mission. Coincidence of all 
these circumstances leads one to think of contact and 
collaboration among the above mentioned disaffected persons 
for some time before the open outbreak of the movement of 
1837. Subadar Hidayat Ali of the Native Sikh Infantr)’^ writes 
in a contemporary account : “It would naturally be asked, 
how I came to know the feelings of the Oude people ; in 
order therefore to satisfy this curiosity, 1 relate the history 
in full. On the 23rd February', 1836, I was transferred from 
the 8th Regiment N. I. into the Seikh (Sikh) Bengal Police 
Battalion. On the said day, I left Barrackpore for Lahore 
where the corps tvas being raised. On my way' thither 
I reached Cawnpore on the 24th March, when the Nawab of 
Lucknow also arrived there, en route to Calcutta. I put up 
in the inn where the Nawab’s Vakeel^ etc., also took their 
temporary lodgings. The chief persons of the city, the Vakeel 
of the Rtytf of Bithur and the Officers and Sepoys from the 
Regiments stationed there, used to pay visits to the Vak£el 
and servants of the Nawab. They were all of opinion that the 
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annexation of the country of Oude by the British Govern¬ 
ment was an unjust act. The V^akeel of the ^ja of Bithur 
said that his master was much angry and displeased with the 
English for annexing Oude. 1 stopped three days in the 
Sarac {sarai, inn) being compelled to leave it in consequence 
of multiplicity of occupiers and their visitors. I then went to 
Ruheem Bux, Soobadar ist Regiment, and Company, N.I., 
and stopped with him for three days more. When there 
1 found the Sepoys expressing their displeasure against the British 
Government for dispossessing the Nawab of his dominion. 
On the 19th March, 1 left Cawnporc and joined my corps at 
Lahore.” Malleson also notes : “of this ctuispiracy (the cons¬ 
piracy preceding the general outbreak), the Maulavi (Azimullah) 
was undoubtedly a leader. It had its ramifications all over 
India—certainly at Agra where the Maulavi stayed sometime— 
and Calcutta where the ex-King of Oudh and a large following 
were residing” J. 

It appears that, besides the Wahabics, two groups of people 
at Patna were engaged separately against the Government. 
One was the Lucknow group with Peer Ali Khan, Yusuf Ali, 
Imanioodeen [-] and others. This group had begun to work, 
most probably, just after the anne.xation of Oudh. Another 
group of Ali Karim, Waris Ali and si>me others drew inspira¬ 
tion and help from Delhi, and it was this group which had 
won over the Native Infantry, stationed at Dinapur, by various 
inducements, such as distribution of money, etc. But efforts 
had already been made to effect a collaboration between these 
groups. In one of his letters to Peer Ali, Museeh-us-Zamun, 
the Lucknow editor and book-seller, had emphasized the need 
of such combination, and instructed the latter to contact Ali 
Karim and others. 

In fact, the two combined for the rising of the 5rd July. 
The slogans then used, “Deen, Deen” “Ali, Ali" (the 4th 
Caliph of Islam. The name is also used by Muslims specially 
Shia as a slogan, watch-word or war-cry.) and “Badshah of 

[^] History of Indian Mutiny^ Vol. V., jj. 292. 

[»] According to the wtatoment of Imumoocieon, an associate of Peer Ali Khan, 
who had been severely wounded in the engagement of the 3rd July, 1857,* 
Ali Karim gave two tliousand rupeea (which was made over by Munsiff Amiud 
Ali) to Peer Ali Khan and prorniaed to keep 390 persona ready on tho day of 
the rising. 
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Delhi” (King of Delhi) are sufficiently significant and suggestive. 
So is the green flag with the inscription “La lllah Illallaha”. 
Peer Ali was himself present in the mob and shot Dr. Lyell. 
And at least Maulavi Waizul Haque, one of the arrested 
Wahabi leaders, had knowledge of the plot. 

The statements of some of the persons arrested on the jrd 
July, particularly that of Imamoodeen, lend support to the view 
that the two groups united on this occasion. According to 
Imamoodecn’s statement he had been engaged by Peer Ali 
along with some others and had been receiving money for the 
last three months, on the understanding that when the time 
arrived, they would fight for “Deen” and “Badshah of Delhi”. 
He testified that in the parties concerned in the outbreak there 
were Muslims and Hindus also including the Laja of Bettiah. 
Ali Karim was to have been elected ruler of the province, 
if the scheme had succeeded, but as he was absent in the 
night of the disturbance, a substitute named Kasim Shere 
was chosen. The Dinapur Sepoys had consented to the 
conspiracy, but there was a difference of opinion between them 
and the people of the town as to the date for the outbreak, 
the Sepoys preferring Sunday and the people of the town preferring 
Friday, And the 3rd July was actually a Friday. 

Mr. W. Tayler, Commissioner of the Patna Division, in 
one of his letters to the Government of Bengal thus reported 
on the prevailing conditions, the leaders of the anti-government 
groups and the measures he took to deal with them : 
“Although I have always believed that in carrying out a great 

anti-Christian league—which we are.warranted.in 

regarding this Movement to be—all sects would be willing to 
merge their own sectarian differences for the time and to make 
common cause against the “Nazranees”—there were yet two special 
quarters from which danger might be—looked for at Patna— 
partisans and adherents of the Lucknow^ party since the 

annexation of Oude.secondly from the numerous and 

fanatical sect of the Wahabees. In addition to this was the 
great danger to be expected from the excitement which might 
break among the mass of the townspeople if an outbreak 
occurred. To each of these separate points I aimed a separate 
stroke as will now be shown. 
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It was previously within my knowledge that when the King 
of Oude passed through Patna, Mehdee Ali, the Cotegusht or 
patrol Darogah of this city who is a man of superior knowledge 
and attainments, resident of Lucknow, had been frequently 
admitted into the royal presence and was treated with the 
greatest consideration. 

When the first idea of the Muhammadan combination began 
to be bruited my attention was drawn to this man’s conduct. 
To all questions regarding the city and the Wahabees he always 
answered with contempt, who has the power to do anything. 
This man from his position had more power and influence 
than any other individual in the city and the good opinion 
entertained of him both by the Magistrate and myself naturally 
increased his influence. 

Early in June, T had information from several quarters 
that secret meetings were held at ISJehdee Ali’s house at 
different hours of the night, at which some of the Wahabees 
were present. 

Anonymous letters were also received pointing to him as 
a dangerous and designing character, and 1 obtained positive 
evidence the day T arrested the Wahabec leaders, that he 
(Mehdee Ali) had, the night before, at a large entertainment in 
the city (where he had no right whatsoever to be), actually 
warned some of those who had received my letter of invitation 
that he suspected there was some trap in it. 

All these circumstances, combined, convinced me of the 
necessity of removing him from his post and in consideration 
of the last act of treachery I considered myself justified in 
placing him for a time under surveillance, thus depriving him 
of the power of mischief. 

The arrest of Mehdee Ali removed a powerful officer who, 
from his influence in the city was if so disposed, 
a perfect shield to any native conspiracy which might be in 
contemplation and more specially on the part of the Lucknow 
party in the city. 

The second group from which danger might arise 

I considered to be the Wahabees, a sect of Mohammadans who 
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take their name from the well-known Abdul Wahab, and who, 
among other characteristics which it would not be convenient 
here to detail, ate remarkable for their unity, their extreme 
fidelity to each other and their extreme devotion to their 
spiritual head. 

My object in arresting the Chief leaders of this body was, 
that by placing them under a vigilant and yet mild surveillance 
I should, without inflicting any further hardship upon them 
than loss of liberty for some time, still hold hostages for 
the good Conduct of their numerous followers. 

The third step taken was disarming, at least as far as 
practicable, of the townspeople. This has been done by 
proclamation. Some 5,000 arms have been produced voluntarily 

and deposited at the Tbannahs .I have also insisted 

upon no body leaving their houses after 9 o’clock.” 

The long contemplated rising was finally precipitated, 
probably before time, by those measures of Tayler, along with 
the excessive employment of local spies [Goindas) which 
threatened the exposure of the great design so assiduously 
nurtured and so strictly kept secret. 

On the discovery of the conspiracy Tayler started a reign 
of terror [^] at Patna which continued for slightly over a month. 
House-searches, arrests and executions became the common 
features of his repression. Many were hanged without regular 
trials. Tayler also sought to tamper with the course of justice. 
What he did in the trial of Lootf Ali Khan, a rich banker 
of the city, is a typical example of it. This man was 
committed to sessions by the Commissioner first on the charge of 
being ‘an accomplice in the conspiracy’ and that charge having 
failed, for harbouring a ‘mutineer’. While this case was being 
tried by Mr. Farquharson, the Sessions Judge of Patna, 
Mr. Tayler tried to influence the latter by several private letters. 
He wrote in a letter of the 14th July, 1857 : “ L. A. K. seems 

A letter from Hafiz Budruci-cloen Ahmad to Meor Bhuttoo, Shah Dumree, 
etc,, Hoizoci in the house of Ali, ffivos a very graphic picture of the state 

of affairs in Patna at this time. It starts as follow.? :—“Some respectable parties 
of the C-ity are in prison, and the subjects are all weary and disgusted with 
the tyranny and oppression oxorcisnd by Government whom they all curse. 

May God hear tho prayers of the opprewwcl very soon. I cannot w'rite 

to you tVie true state of things here’*. 
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to have had a nest of ruffians in employ ; two of the hangees 
are shown to have been closely connected with him. The 
man himself admits that he was an Omedwar for 8 or lo days 
with him. I fancy hundreds have been hanged on less evidence than 
this” Failing to gain his point Mr. Tayler requested the Judge 
to postpone the proceedings for few days to enable him to 
procure stronger evidence. As the Judge was not agreeing 
with him, he again wrote to him, on the 23rd July : “Hundreds 
have been hanged on much less evidence, but I can obtain a better 
still, and you will, I think, incur great responsibility if you 
do not postpone the case”. Lootf Ali Khan was, however, 
acquitted of all charges. Tayler himself wrote : “14 were 
sentenced to death, 12 were hung within three hours after 
the sentence, 2 were detained for a few hours in the hope of 
obtaining some information. Six more have been added since, 
3 capitally sentenced, 2 transported, and i to 14 years’ imprison¬ 
ment”. 

By various tyrannical means Mr. W. Tayler thoroughly 
terrorised the people of Patna for about a month. He 
employed several “Goindas” (spies) to get secret information 
about the people of the town. 'Fhese “Goindas”, wrote 
Mr. E. A. Samuells (who succeeded Mr. Tayler as Commissioner 
of the Patna Division) on the 22nd September, 1857, “were 
much more formidable to innocent men from whom they 
extorted money by accusation than to criminals, who could 
generally secure their silence either by bribery or intimidation”. 
The effect of such a policy did not escape the notice of the 
Lieutenant-Governor himself, as he observ'ed in his Minute 
of the jth August, 1857 : “Mr. Talyer’s hasty and indecorous 

proceedings.have tended to irritate men’s minds and to 

produce a feeling of insecurity among the inhabitants”. 

Peer Ali, himself, was apprehended two days after the rising, 
after some struggle in the course of which he was injured. 
A very graphic account of his arrest is available to us among 
his trial papers [^]. The Police Jamadar, who arrested him, 
stated : “1 beg leave to represent that yesterday at 2 p.m. 
Nand Lall Chowkeedar of Rustum Ali’s lane attached to the 


['] Statement from Totaram^ Jamadar of ChowHeMMl^^igunge aUachAdto Thannah 
Moghulpuraht datpd Gth July, 18,'57, to Hamoed Ali, the Daroqah of Moj^hulpurah. 
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Thana of Ghaut Khaja Kullan came in haste to me at the 

Cbowkee of Mehdeegunge and informed me that. 

a robber was running away besmeared with blood. On 

the receipt of tliis information I ran after the said robber 

without any hesitation. I apprehended the said 

Defendant (who has caused his name to be taken down in 
writing as Peer Ali Khan) and who was running througli 

a grain field. oiKhesaree (a sort of grain), in the village 

of Raneepore to the west of the Chowkee with a knife and 
a cudgel of the guava wood. Khtidiw Hussain, and Kanhaee 
Lall, the lltirkundav^es of the Chowkee, Nandlal Choivkeedar, the 
informer, Ncemuck Chon'keedar of Mehdeegunge and Moti 
Tumolce were with me. I took the said defendant to the 
Choivkee of Mehdeegunge where after having taken a rest, 
1 brought him to you at your Thannah, and the answer of the 
Defendant and the deposition of the said informer Nandlal 
Chon'keedar were formally taken down in writing in your 
presence at your Thannah'\ 

Peer Ali Khan was arrested on the 5th (July) evening and 
produced before the Deputy Magistrate Moula Bux on the 
6th where he was interrogated and made a statement. The 
next day he was tried under Commission by the Commissioner 
and the Magistrate, sentenced to death and hanged “witliin 
three hours after sentence”. 

Peer Ali’s cool and courageous behaviour in the face of 
certain death and in a state of physical exhaustion out of 
bodily injury and mental depression at the failure of his cherished 
dream of removing alien control over his country, was praise¬ 
worthy. Even \\illiam Tayler, his staunch and ruthless 
opponent, bears testimony to his dignity and self possession 
at this critical hour of his life. “Peer Ali himself” he writes, 
“was a model of the desperate and determined fanatic, 
repulsive in appearance. With a brutal and sullen countenance, 
he was calm, self possessed and almost dignified in language 
and demeanour. After capital sentence had been pronounced 
upon him, I sent for him (as 1 generally did with such 
criminals) and questioned him in my private room in the hope 
of eliciting some further information regarding the plot. 
Heavily fettered, his soiled garment stained deeply with blood 
from a wound in his side confronted with myself and several 
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Other Englishmen, the last hope of life departed, not for 
a moment did he betray agitation, despondency or fear. On 
being asked whether he could do anything to make it worth¬ 
while to spare his life he answered with supreme coolness and 
some contempt : ‘There are some cases in which it is good to 
save life. Others in which it is better to lose it’. He then 
taunted me with the oppression I have exercised and concluded 
his speech by saying ‘You may hang me or such as me every 
day but thousands will rise in my place and your object will 

never be gained’.I have dwelt at some length on the 

description of this man because, he is the type of a class with 
many of whom we have, in this country to deal, men whose 
unconquerable fanaticism renders them dangerous enemies and 
whose stern resolution entitles them in some measure to 
admiration and respect.” f*] 

About Kunwar Singh’s complicity in this combination of 
early July we have no direct evidence. During this period 
he was acting so cautiously that till the day of the Dinapur 
uprising his intention remained a riddle for the authorities. 
But there are certain evidences which suggest that he was think- 
ing of plans to assail British authority for sometime before the 
revolt of the troops at Dinapur. 


[*] Taylor, “Our Orisin'’, pp. 4.Viri. 
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KUNWAR SINGH JOINS THE MOVEMENT : HIS 
CHIEF ASSOCIATES IN IT 

The outbreak at Dinapur—Kumrar Singh as its leader — 
divided opinions at Jagdishpur about joining the Slovewent—the 
final decision and the factors leading to it—Kunnar Singh^s 
associates—Aniar Singh, Tlarekrishna Singh, Sishan Singh and 
AH Karim, 

Despite all vigilance on the part of the Government 
authorities, the Native Infantry at Dinapur revolted on the 25 th 
July, and proceeded towards Arrah. Reaching Arrah in the 
evening of the 26th, they were immediately joined by Kunwar 
Singh, 

Opinions are sharply divided as to why and how Kunwar 
Singh assumed leadership of the rebel army. William Tayler, 
who was Commissioner of the Patna Division at the time, 
did not believe for long that Kunwar Singh would revolt, 
although some others, including the Magistrate of Shahabad, 
entertained such apprehension. Tayler wrote to the Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal on the 23rd July, 1857 : ‘‘Letters, 
anonymous and authenticated, have frequently reached me 
charging Baboo Kooer Singh with disaffection and conspiracy 

. My own knowledge of the Baboons 

honorable and straightforward character, of his loyalty towards 
the State, and his feeling of personal friendship for myself 
(a friendship which unlike most natives he never professes when 
he does not feel it) forbade the supposition; and although in 
the present eventful days, the wisest calculations have been 
baffled and the firmest confidences betrayed, so that no absolute 
trust can be placed in any but Christians, I am still strongly 
convinced of Kooer Singh’s fealty and good faith.” Even 
when he received the news of Kunwar Singh’s rising, he 
believed that the wrong decision of the Board of Revenue “to 
withdraw all interference with his affairs and to abandon the 
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management of his estates”, was alone responsible for it. He 
is said to have strongly protested against it in a private letter 
to Sir F. J. Halliday, the Lieutenant-Governor. [^] This 
view was shared by many at that time, and later on endorsed 
by historians like G. B. iSIalleson and J. W. Kaye. According 
to Malleson [^A] Kunwar Singh, who “was eagerly watcliing the 
turn of events” since the rising of the Sepoys at various 
places, regarded the withdrawal of Government assistance “as 
tantamount to the sequestration of his property”, and “thence¬ 
forward his mind was made up”. Kaye writes [^] that “he 
(Kunwar Singh) w'as, like many others, driven to despair by 
that miserable want of imagination and lack of sympathy which 
characterised the action of our Boards”. 

But there were some others among the contemporary 
English officers, including the l.ieutcnant-Governor, Sir I'.J. 
Halliday, and JNIr. E. A. Samuells, Tayler’s successor as the 
Commissioner of Patna, who regarded Tayler’s highhandedness 
in his Division responsible for precipitating the ‘rebellion’ of 
Kunwar Singh. In a very long report to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, dated the 29th January, 1858, 
Mr. Samuells wrote : “it is very probable Kooer Singh had been 
meditating rebellion for sometime before the outbreak at 
Dinapur, but the consumation was undoubtedly hastened, not 

by the orders of the Board.but by the conduct of 

^Ir. Tayler himself. If any Government officer 

is to be blamed for the rebellion of Kooer Singh, the facts 
point to Mr. Tayler himself, and to Mr. Tayler alone”. 

Some have tried to point out that Kunwar Singh took 
the command of the ‘rebel army’ when the latter threatened 
to loot Jagdishpur in the event of his refusal to do so. In 
support of their opinion they quote a statement of Nishan 
Singh, a General of Kunwar Singh, given at the time of his 
trial. Again, a few hold that (Harkishun) Harekrishna Singh’s 
manipulations led him to assume the command of the revolted 
sepoys. 


[*] Mallf^non, History of Indian Mutiny, Vol. I, p. 77, foot-noto. 
[»A] Ibid. 

[»] Kaye, op. cit., Vol. in. p. i(»o. 
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To ascertain the truth on this point we should take into 
consideration Kunwar Singh’s temperament from his early 
life and the environments in Bihar for some years before the 
actual outbreak of the Movement of 1857. We have already 
shown that Kunwar Singh was a man of independent nature, 
which was partly responsible for absence of cordiality between 
him and some members of his family. We know from some 
revenue records that once, during the life-time of his father, 
when his estate was resumed, and was to be disposed of by 
public auction, he entered the court premises at yVrrah with a 
band of armed followers to assault the District Collector. 
Again, when messing system was introduced in the Jails, he 
was in regular correspondence with Rabat Ali and some others, 
the leaders of the agitation of 1845-46 [^]. In a previous 
chapter we have discussed his association with the organisers 
of the anti-British plot of 1845-46 in Bihar. The decade 
following this plot was very eventful. The Wahabi leaders of 
Patna, Inayat Ali and Wilayat Ali, had “established a character 
for themselves on the frontier as fanatical firebrands”, and in 
1847 Sir Henry Lawrence “sent them as dangerous characters 
to their homes at Patna, where security was taken from them 
for their future good conduct.” And yet they were found, 
in 1851, engaged in anti-British activities on the Punjab 
frontier [2], On the 9th August, 1852, the Magistrate of Patna 
reported that “the rebel sect was on the increase in that city, 
sedition was openly preached by the principal inhabitants. 
The Police had leagued themselves with the fanatics, and one 
of their leaders, Maulavi Ahmadoola (Ahmadullah) assembled 
700 men in his house, and declared his resolve to resist any 
further investigation of the Magistrate by force of arms.” 

While these leaders were influencing the minds of some 
people against British authority in Bihar and outside,t®], certain 
ill-advised steps on the part of the Government caused discon¬ 
tent of different sections of the people against it. Resumption 
laws or the policy of lapse affected the members of the landed 
aristocracy, viz., the Zamindars, the Talnqdars (Landholders) 

['] Vide nnJte, Ohapt^jr IV. 

[*] Kiintor, Indian Mu^ftahnans, p. 22. 

PJ Ibid, l^y 1852, the Wahabis had e8tablif*hed a regular organisation for passing 
up men and arms from Bengal to the rebel can\p at Sittana. 
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and other chiefs. But innovations like the messing system, 
and substitution of earthen vessels for lotahs' in the jails, had 
wider effect among the common people even outside the jails, 
as these conceded their castes and were considered by them to 
be opposed to their social laws or customs. But in social 
as in various other matters, the common men looked up to their 
Kajabs and Zamindars for advice and guidance. Naturally a 
man of Kunwar Singh’s position and temperament could not 
have remained an indifferent spectator. He might not have 
directed the agitation, but there was some connivance at it on 
his part. W. Tayler wrote to the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, on the 3rd September, 1856 : “when the late Jail 
disturbances took place, the first question at Arrah was what 
the Doomraon Rajah and Baboo Kooer Singh thought and 
felt—and it was in every mouth that if they would drink out 
of earthen vessel, none of the Rajputs would object”. Kunwar 
Singh was invited on the occasion by W. Tayler to use his 
influence in pacifying the prisoners during the jail disturbances 
at Arrah. He came to Arrah, visited the jail, and so long he 
was at that place, there was apparent calm. But just on his leaving 
the place, the rising took such a furious turn that the guards 
were ordered to fire upon the prisoners. In fact, it is stated 
in the contemporary account of Hedayat AH that “it was owing 
to him (Kunwar Singh) that disturbances had been made in the 
Arrah, Patna, Gaya and Benares jails”. 

Already before the movement of 1857 there were examples 
of anti-British movements in Bihar, such as the Santal 
rising of 1855-57 and the Patna conspiracy of 1857. So the 
political atmosphere in Bihar was disturbed for some time and 
it might have exercised some influence on the mind of Kunwar 
Singh. 

It is true that Kunwar Singh was not financially well off. 
As a matter of fact, he had never been so throughout his 
life. He had inherited an encumbered estate. Even in the 
life-time of his father, the financial condition of the estate had 
so much deteriorated that Sahebzada Singh had to apply to 
the Government to take over the management of his estate. It 
was, however, not taken then. But this did not affect, in the 
least, the loyalty of Baboo Sahebzada Singh. So the question 
of taking over the estate under Government management, 
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or the continuity of it or even refusal to take it over 
under Government control was not sufficient to warrant such 
a bold step on the part of Kunwar Singh as to join the 
movement. The withdrawal of Government management might 
have been, at best, one of the contributory factors and not the 
sole factor. 

Kunwar Singh’s joining the movement was no doubt a 
bold but not a sudden jump. His object was to assail British 
authority and he must have been meditating on a plan for it for 
sometime before the outbreak of this movement, i leda\ at Ali 
writes in his account ; “In January, 1857, when I heard of 
the disaffection of the Native Army, I did also hear of Kooer 
Singh’s determination to make a disturbance. When the 5 th 
Company of our Regiment marched from Soorec (Suri, head¬ 
quarters of the Birbhum District in ^”cst Bengal) to Patna, 
we stopped at Bhagalpore where the European and Native 
Officers called upon Mr. Yule, the Commissioner, and before 
all the audience 1 told the Commissioner that Kooer Singh was 
sure to turn a traitor. I heard of Kooer Singh’s intention 
when at Shahjehanpore, and that it was owing to him that distur¬ 
bances had been made in the Arrah, Patna, Gaya and Benares 
jails, and lately 1 did also hear that if the army make any 
disturbance, he would take part with them, and 1 am also 
told that it was through Kooer Singh’s instigation that the 
Dinapore Regiments mutinied in May (July?) 1857”. Ihe 
Magistrate of Shahabad had reported to the Commissioner of 
Patna, long before the rising at Dinapore, about Kunwar 
Singh’s communication with the sepoys (especially the 40th 
Regiment) at Dinapore and the probability of his taking the 
lead. The Commissioner, W. Tayler, had received reports 
to this effect from various other sources also. Tayler did not 
believe that Kunwar Singh was disloyal. But several reports 
from different sources appear to have later on created some 
suspicion in his mind. So once again he took recourse to 
what he described “most successful stroke of his policy” 
and which he had previously adopted in the case of the three 
Wahabi leaders of Patna. He invited Kunwar Singh to Patna. 
But this time the move failed. With the example of the bad 
behaviour of Tayler towards the Wahabi leaders of Patna, 
Kunwar Singh tactfully avoided it. Mr. E. A. Samuells, 
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Tayler’s successor as the Commissioner of Patna, reported to 
Bengal Government on the ajth September, 1858 : “There is 
no doubt that he (Kooer Singh) had determined on rebellion 
for sometime before the actual outbreak took place. The 
Magistrate (of Shahabad) strongly suspected him, and, was at 
no pains to conceal his suspicion.” A. Money, Magistrate of 
Gaya, wrote in his letter to the Commissioner of Patna, dated 
iith March, 1858 : “Kooer Singh’s intrigues in Arrah had, 
previous to this (end of July, 1857), attracted my attention. 
I had reported his having enjoined upon his tyots to be 
ready when called, and had given the Commissioner notice 
of his writing to two of the largest Zamindars of this (Gaya) 
District (Deo Rajah and Modenarain of Tikari).” H. C. Wake, 
^Magistrate at .Vrrah from sometime before the commencement 
of the movement, very significantly mentioned in his letter to 
the Commissioner of Patna, dated the 29th January, 1858 : 

“.the information I have received leaves no 

room for doubt that Kooer Singh had for sometime been 
planning the rebellion, and was only waiting for the Dinapur 
Regiments. I am inclined to attribute the lull to the efforts 
made by him to keep the Rajput quiet until the proper moment 
arrived; and the good behaviour of the lower castes to the 
promise of license held out to them when the outbreak should 
occur. This view of the case is not so flattering to mvself, 
but I am convinced it is the right one. I know that there 
is an idea prevalent that Kooer Singh’s treason was not 
premeditated; but I am certain that for three months at least he 
was only biding his time. There is, or ought to be, in the 
Commissioner’s office an anonymous petition or rather a 
petition from a man who could not come forward, forwarded 
by me to Mr. T^ayler, the late Commissioner, detailing the 
whole of the Babu’s (Kooer Singh’s) plans and preparations, 
and even the exact date (the 25th July) on which the Dinapore 
Regiment would mutiny. This was forwarded by me, I think, 
a week before the mutiny, and every word in it proved true.” 
We read in a contemporary work [i] that after “breakfast 
in the morning of the 17th (July) an anonymous communi¬ 
cation was found on the table of the Judge’s office; and 
singularly enough, all the information contained in it after- 


[^] J. J. Hull, Two Alonthif at Arrah, pp. 32-33. 
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wards proved to be true. The letter stated that AH Kareem 

(AH Karim) .had arrived at Jagdeeshpore, 

the dwelling place of Koowar Singh; that Koowar Singh 
himself was concerned in an intended rising of the Sepoys 
which was certain to take place on the 25th of July ... 
Malleson also mentioned in an account written in March, 
1867 [^J. “It was then suspected, and has since been 

well ascertained that Kooer Singh had been for months 
carrying on an active correspondence with the disaffected 

regiments scattered over the lower provinces.” C. T. 

Metcalfe noted in the introduction to his translation of ‘Tiro 
Native Narratives of the Munity (1898),’ that Kunwar Singh, 
“had been in constant correspondence” with Nana Saheb and 
that he also “in his turn attempted to influence the Rajahs 
of Bihar” [‘‘I- 

Even the Regiments at Dinapur had been in a state of 
excitement for scjmctime. Taylcr wrote to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal on the 29th June, 1857 : “On 
Saturday last 1 received a letter from the Magistrate (of Shahabad) 
informing that numerous sepoys with arms and plunder had 
marched through threatening anybody they saw, and had 
settled in a village near Arrah, and that he and his Police 
were powerless to arrest them”. 

According to ’Van'arikh-i-Vjainia, Kunwar Singh held 
consultations regarding the Dinapur outbreak with Amar Singh, 
Ripubhanjan Singh (his nephew'), Krishna Prasad Singh, 
Parmeshw'ar Prasad Singh, Krishnadutta Singh, Kashinath 
Agarwala of Banaras (Dew’an), Narayan Das Agarwala of 
Jagdishpur (Assistant Dewan), Hare Krishna Singh Bhadoria, 
Tahsildar (collector of revenue) of pargana Piro and Head of 
the Tahsil Department, Bishnu Lochan Singh of Kulodhar 
(Personal clerk), Narsingh Singh Bhadoria (an officer of the 
army), Sobhnath Singh of Jagdishpur {Jamadar of personal 
servants), Ramdhari Singh (spy of the ' army), Sheo Misser 
(Adviser) and Bhika Ojha (Guru). From the evidence of two 
later Hindi works, viz., *\San ka Gadarya Sipahi Bidroh ka 
Itibas" and Mathura Prasad Dikshit’s Baboo Kunwar Singh” it 


[*] G.B, MalleHon, Reermtiona of an Indiun pp. 302—329. 

[»] Page 9. 
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appears that the advisers of Baboo Kunwar Singh were divided 
on the question of his participating in the movement. One section 
headed by Harekrishna Singh counselled for joining the move¬ 
ment and the other including Babu Amar Singh were for 
status quo. At last, the party in favour of participation 
prevailed on Kunwar Singh. It is also noted that the sepoys at 
Dinapur were in correspondence with Kunwar Singh. Chandra 
Sekhar Pathak in his “San 1857 hi Gadar ya Sipahi IMdroh ka 
It/ 7 jas[^y’ writes that Kunwar Singh sent Harekrishna Singh and 
Randalan Singh to Dinapur to ascertain the state of things 
there. They instead conveyed to the sepoys that Kunwar 
Singh had consented to lead them. This news overjoyed them 
and they rose and took the way tf> Arrah. On their arrival 
at Arrah, Harekrishna Singh sent for Kunwar Singh telling 
him that in the event of his refusal to lead them the excited 
sepoys threatened to loot Jagdishpur. Kunwar Singh then 
came to Arrah. According to G. B. Malleson[2], however, 
Kunwar Singh was personally present on the bank of the Son 
to receive them and his men helped the Dinapur sepoys to 
cross the river. Whatever might be the stage when Kunwar 
Singh personally appeared on the scene, there is no doubt 
that he had been preparing to join the movement from before. 

The chief associates of Kunwar Singh in this movement 
were his youngest brother Amar Singh, Nishan Singh and 
Harekrishna Singh. Something has been already noted about 
Amar Singh ['^j. It may be added that he was, according to an 
official report of 12th January', 1858, about forty’-five years old 
at the time of the outbreak of the movement, and in appear¬ 
ance nearly resembled his brother (Kunwar Singh). It appears 
that at first he was not happy' with the decision of his brother 
to participate in the movement and kept himself aloof for 
sometime. It is not quite clear from records when he actually 
joined the movement. It is narrated in certain folk-lore[*j 

[ij Publishod in 1922. 

Mftllfjson write*? that the Dinapur Sf'poys reached the hanks of the Son on 
the morninjr of the 20th July. “Koer Siij^h himself w'Hh on the spot, and under 
the infiuonee an^l advice of this honoured Rajput landowner, it was decided to 
mMrch on Arrah.** History of Ihe Jvditin Mutiny, Vol. I, p. 79. 

[»J Chapter II. 

[*] Kunwar Sinyh Ka Panwara, published in the special issue of **Bhojuuri*\ 
April, 1955. 
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that when the English forces had reached the neighbourhood 
of Jagdishpur, Kunwar Singh asked Amar Singh to write 
letters [*] to the Rajas of Tikari, Dumraon and Ramgarh and 
to the malik of Dalippur, asking for assistance from them 
as his kinsmen against the English in that hour of great need. 
Amar Singh is said to have replied that they had not sufficient 
resources to take up arms against the English. On hearing 
some touching words from Kunwar Singh he himself came 
forward to stand by his brother in that critical encounter, 
and he remained steadfastly loyal to him and fought till his 
last moment with undaunted courage and vigour. His heroic 
exploits will be narrated in a subsequent chapter. 

Of all the Zan/indars in the Sasaram subdivision (ofShahabad 
district) Nishan Singh, son of Raghubir Singh of Budee 

['] Acoorcling to Tou'nrihh. Vjjfthtin, Kiimvar on hoirig summoned by 

W. Tayior» wrote li'tters to the followint; R'jj'ihs and Zaminflnr.'^ .— 

(1) Raja Hardit Sirmh, Hakwar, Kajn of Biinfli. 

(2) Deseendant.s of Raja Ralalihadra Sin«h, Raja, of Chilli vri R ijput Hikwar, 

(3) Maliosh Simjh, Raja of Kalpi. 

(4) Raja Digbijay Sintrb, Rajput Parnar, Raja of Mahona. 

(5) Rana R»‘ni J*rast»<l Sincfh Hahiulur, Raja of Shaiikarpiir, district Baraili, 

relati<.)u of Kunwar 

(6) Ram Hakhsb Simrh, ^^nuindar af Doria Khori, 

(7) Raja Dur«j:a liaksb Singh, Raja of Chahrolka wlio^e income amountod to 

about four lakhs. 

(8) Gulab Singh, Z tmindar of Nuzul, district PaTta|.>g>irh. 

(9) Ham Ghulam Singh, Rajput Kanpurbia, Tuhigdar and Zatnindar of Itha* 

(10) Choudhri Data Singh, Zamindur of district Unao. 

(11) Arjun Singh, Rajput Chaiihan, fa of Dorabra, di.strict Khori. 

(12) Raja Loti Singh. Rajput, Raja of Tilni. 

(13) Raja. Jot Singh, Rajput datwar. Raja of Charwn, district Bahraich. 

(14) Raja Dan Bahadur Sabi, Raja of Banko and Tiilshipur. 

(15) Raja Udni)>ratap Singh, Rajput datwnr. Raja of Ikauna. 

(18) Raja Dobi Bakali Singh, Rajput Basin,of Gondu. 

(17) Raja Lai Singh (Kurmi by ca-stc). Raja of Mau, district Fyzabad, 

(18) Milkidara of Sultanpur proper. 

(19) Raja of Nagar, district Goraklipur. 

(20) Raja Bahadur Kiuin of Nunpara on tlio border of Nepal. 

(21) Khanazadgan of Taluqa Amhat, district Sultanpur. 

(22) Raja of Satasi. 

(23) Raja of Narharpore. 

(24) Raja of Shahporo. 

(25) Petition to Begum Saheba, Lucknow, mother of Birjis Qadr. 
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took a very prominent part in the movement. An old 
acquaintance of Kunwar Singh he was above sixty years of 
age when he joined it. The Magistrate of Shahabad in a 
letter, dated 15th August, 1857, reported that ^‘Nishan Singh 
appears to have been in constant communication with Kooer 
Singh and is now said to have collected a large force at 
Dehree Ghat on the Trunk Road.’’ 

Nishan Singh’s own statement, given at the time of his 
trial, gives a very clear idea of his movements and exploits 
during this period. According to this statement he fled from 
Arrah on the arrival of Eyre’s forces and came to Mauza 
Bagwa, took a horse from the malik of the village and returned 
to his own house. After eight days he again joined Kunwar 
Singh on the hills near Sasaram, and remained with him till 
the time of crossing the Ganges. While Kunwar Singh and 
a large number of his followers crossed the Ganges at Sheopur 
gbat, Nishan Singh and some others crossed it from a place 
about two to four miles west of that gjjcit. Nishan Singh 
stayed for sometime at Jagdishpur. I"rom there he came 
to Baraon. Amar Singh was also there. Nishan Singh was in 
a state of serious illness. So when Amar Singh left Baraon 
with his forces, he (Nishan Singh) hired four Ahirs who 
carried him on a cot to his village. But his presence at home 
was not liked by his relation, Bhunjan Singh, and so he 
retired to the jioigle in the neighbourhood with the intention 
of going to some other place. But here he was captured and 
arrested in the night of 5th June, 1858, by Captain G. Nolan, 
Deputy Superintendent of Sasaram Levy. He was tried by 
court martial on the 6th and ‘‘blown away from a gun” at 
Sasaram the next morning. 

Harekrishna Singh was another leading compatriot of 
Kunwar Singh in the movement. He was one of the most 
influential a/?ilab (subordinate staff) of Kunwar Singh and 
served him as the Tahsi/dar (collector of revenue) of pargana 
Piro. According to Tar/kb-J-UJaima^ he was also the head of 
Tabsildari department (Revenue Collection Department) of 
pargana Piro[^]. A middle sized man of about 30 years at the 
time of the outbreak of the movement he wore whiskers and 

[*] Tfiwarikh-i-Ujjainiaf Vol. Ill, p. 208. 
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moustache and brushed them backward like an up country 
sowar [^]. His deputation to Dinapur to ascertain the state of 
affairs in the cantonment there shows that Kunwar Singh had 
much confidence in him. His mission to Dinapur was a 
grand success, and he returned to Arrah safely with the 
revolted sepoys. After an easy occupation of Arrah he helped 
Kunwar Singh in organising a government of their own, which, 
however, lasted for a very short period owing to the unexpec¬ 
ted arrival of Government forces under Major Eyre. He 
took prominent part in all the engagements from the time of 
Eyre’s arrival till the occupation of Jagdishpur by the Govern¬ 
ment forces. He then retreated along with Kunwar Singh, 
to Sasaram hills. Meanwhile a reward of rupees three thousand 
had been announced for his apprehension. This reward appears 
to have been increased later on to rupees five thousand [^]. 
From Sasaram hills he went, along with Kunwar Singh, to 
various places in Central India and Northern India. 

On the 24th December, 1857, the Hathwa Raja informed 
the Commissioner of Patna Division, Mr. E. A. Samuells, who 
happened to be at Bettiah [^], that Mushruff Khan and Harekrishna 
Singh were at Mujhowlee and they had occupied Tumokee. On 
the 25 th December, the Commissioner sent the following informa¬ 
tion to Colonel Roweroft, Commanding Field Force at Myrwah. 
“You will 1 apprehend be reinforced either today or tomorrow by 
the Gorakhnath Regiment of Ghoorkas and 290 men of H. M. S 
loth Foot with two mountain Howitzers. The rebels opposed 
to you consist of 1,300 sepoys under Hur Kishen Sing of 
whom 300 are sick or wounded and all of whom it is believed 
are short of ammunition, of 500 cavalry of whom 60 are said 
to be trained troopers and of about 3,000 villagers and 
Budmasses (Vagrants) under Mushruf Khan and Ali Karim.” 
From the depositions of some witnesses at the time of 
Harekrishna Singh’s trial it appears that he was in command of the 
Bihar rebel forces during their campaigns in Azamgarh. In 


[^3 Letter from Magintraie of Shahubad, to the Commissioner of Patna, I2th 
J unuary, 1858. 

[*] Patna Commissioner's tetter to the Government of Bengal, 22rd September, 1859. 

[*] Mr. E. A. Samuoils had gone to Bettiah to roceivo Maharaja Juag 
.Bahadur. 
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appreciation of his successful operations there, Kunwar Singh 
is said to have conferred on him the title of “Salar Jmg”. 
From the statement of Ranjit Ram, a pay havildar of 40th 
N. I,, given at the time of his trial early in 1859, learn 
that Harekrishna Singh was with Kunwar Singh at the time 
of their crossing the Ganges at the Sheopur Gbat and after 

the latter’s death he was “the leading man .and had 

charge of all the treasure, etc.”. [^] 

On the defeat of Le Grand and re-occupation of Jagdishpur 
in April, 1858, Harekrishna Singh helped Amar Singh 
(Kunwar Singh being then dead) in re-establishing their 
Government, which appears to have lasted for over four 
months. During this short period he tried to stabilise 
the Government by effecting improvement in the collection 
of revenue and by recruitment of army. He dealt severely 
with those who were acting on behalf of the English Govern¬ 
ment in the interior or were in the habit of sending secret 
information about them. The result was that almost all the 
'darogahs’’ (officers in charge of police-station) of the Company 
left their stations. He held court regularly and took keen 
interest in the work. Learning that English Commissariat 
stores were being supplied by some merchants and ^(amindars, 
he issued ^panvanas’ (letters, orders) in the name of the Maharaja 
(Amar Singh) to the various ^thanadars' (officers in charge of 
police-stations) “to prevent zamindars supplying provisions to 
the infidels and ill-fated English”, and (in case of disobedience) 
“the sentence of death is final as regards the zamindars or 
ryots of that village which shall be proved to have aided the 
infidels.” Within this period gun manufactories were also set 
up and an entrenchment was thrown up at Jagdishpur which 
was about seven miles in circumference. “The rampart was in 
many places 10 or 12 feet high and towards the point at which 
Sir Edward Lugard attacked last year, a strong work had been 
constructed on an elevation pierced with embrasures for seven 
guns and loopholed in every direction. Three Brass Guns 
recently made were found in the entrenchment and a large 
quantities of lead, saltpetre and other stores” [*]. 

[^] Vide Appendix. 

[*] Commiaaioner E. A. SamuelVa memo,, 29th October, 1858. 
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In October, 1858, there was a strong rumour about the 
death of Harekrishna Singh. The feeling of the English 
officers in Bihar about it can be gathered from the memo, 
of Commissioner E.A. Samuells, dated the 6th November, 
1858. He observed in it : “The report referred to is one 
which has been in circulation for sometime and it is difficult 
to say what reliance can be placed upon it. The death of 
Harkishen Singh would do more to break up the Shah^ad 
rebels than any other event of the kind. He has more influence 
and ability than any man in the rebel camp and is said to 
have been the chief instigator ofKuer Singh’s rebellion.” 

On the 20th October, Harekrishna Singh crossed the Trunk 
Road above Mohuneca (Mohania) and proceeded to the 
Ramghur Thana. The police of that place had already fled. 
On the 23 rd, he marched through Dinarah to Lethan, five 
miles west to the Jagdishpur jungle. On the 24th a Eurasian 
lady, Mrs. Samuell, wife of a gentleman employed previously 
as a clerk in the Shahabad Collectorate, fell in their hands. 
But she was treated by them with kindness and sent to Major 
Fowler’s Camp at Jagdishpur, under orders of Harekrishna 
Singh. According to a memo, of the Patna Commissioner, 
dated the 2nd December, 1858, Harekrishna Singh’s followers; 
on the 29thNovember, 1858, numbered about 200 infantry and 
150 cavalry, but on the ist December when Colonel Seymoor, 
who was pursuing them, arrived at Adhora he found “that 
they had broken up into twos and threes and gone off in 
different directions”. It appears that thereafter Harekrishna 
Singh went underground. He was subsequently captured and 
executed. 

Ironically enough, in some popular ballads and folklores[^j 
Harekrishna has been represented as a traitor. He is said 
to have betrayed his master and allowed the English forces 
a free passage to Jagdishpur under the temptation of being 
rewarded with half of Kunwar Singh’s estates. This accusation, 
not supported by evidence of original records, may have been 
due to prejudices and bias of those who were jealous of his 
important position. In fact, as it has been noted above, 
he was prominently associated with the movement. 

['] Kunwar Singh's Panwara published in the. Special issue of **BhojpurV', April, 
1055. 
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Ali Karim also played an important part in anti-British 
activities of this period both in Bihar and outside it. It is 
well known that Ali Karim, at the time of his flight from 
Bihar, stayed [^] for sometime with Kunwar Singh, and had, 
probably, an earlier contact with him. At a later stage Amar 
Singh, with whom he was in regular correspondence during 
his exile from Bihar, wrote to him to come to Bihar with his 
forces and join hands with him in driving out the English. It 
is thus evident that their efforts formed part of the general 
movement. But for certain unforeseen and incalculable factors, 
even the rising of the 3rd July 1857, which was, inter alia a 
product of the joint efforts of some, would have ended 
in disastrous consequences [^] for the British Government. 

Ali Karim [“J was the scion of a very respectable and 
wealthy zamindar family of village Doomri, in the Patna 
District. He was the son of Xloulavi Mohammad Ali, a 
leading legal practitioner of Calcutta and a man of saintly 
character, who died at Calcutta and lies buried at Bhowanipore. 
Ali Karim was a scholar and linguist. Besides a thorough 
knowledge of Persian and Arabic, he read Sanskrit and was 
acquainted with the science of astronomy also [^J. 

Ali Karim first came into prominence as an organiser of 
the rising of the 3rd July. He was called upon to collect 
together all such Acts and Regulations which had recently 
been passed by the Government and which were regarded 
by them as infringing on the religious and social susceptibilities 
of the masses [®J. For this compilation Peer Ali Khan was 
instructed by his chief compatriot, Museeh-uz-zaman to contact Ali 
Karim, whose command over the subject was widely acknow¬ 
ledged. Museeh-uz-zaman wrote about Ali Karim as follows : “I 
am told that in knowledge of Laws and Regulations there is 

['] J. J.Hall, “T^wo months in Arrah,'' pp. 32-33. 

[*] W. Tayler, Our Crisis, 

[*] Sri Qeyo-muddin Ahmad, Research Follow of the Jnyaswa] Research Institute, 
has reviewed in detail the life and career of Ali Karim in an article contributerl 
by him for the Indian Historical Records Commission. 

[*] This brief bios?raphical outline was given to Shri Qoyamuddin Ahmad by 
Lady Anise Imam, the widow of late Sir Ali Imam, one of the makers of 
modern Bihar. She is the grand-daughter of Ali Karim’s son. 

[*] Judicial Proceedings^ Government of Bengal, No. 1 of Srd February, 1859. 
Letter from Maseeh-uz-zam.an to Peer Ali Khan, \2th December, 1855. 
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not a second person to Ali Kareem. A friend desires a copy of 
all the Regulations injurious to the Mohammadan religion, for 
instance those relating to forcing the prisoners to eat or referring 
to any enquiry from Government about the corn factories of all 
the places or taking of arms from all people or those preventing 
circumcision or detrimental to the seclusion of women or 
ordering the Hindoos to give their widows in marriage or 
others like those of a nature which will tend to the 
extermination of Mohammedanism in future. At any rate as 
many as you can procure yourself will be highly acceptable, 
or if you cannot obtain all yourself, you will be able to get 
them through him ; and by being known to men like him, 
there is no doubt that after a short time, it will be productive 
of general advantage to us.” Ali Karim’s attempts were 
however prematurely exposed due to the sudden arrest of his 
collaborator Waris Ali, on the 23rd June, 1857. 

A second and a distinct phase of Ali Karim’s activities 
opened up from after his flight from Bihar. We get some 
idea of his activities in U. P. and his plans for re-entering 
Bihar, from some references in the reports of the Divisional 
Commissioner, Patna, and Magistrates of Azamgarh, Gorakhpur, 
etc. The very fact that the authorities were apprehensive of 
his plan of returning to Bihar to act in alliance with Amar 
Singh is a testimony to the potential dangers of his proposed 
move. 
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CHAPTER VII 


KUNWAR SINGH’S LEADERSHIP AND EARLY 

EXPLOITS 

Outbreak of the Movement of 185 7-59 —its nature—revolt 
of the Dinapur Regiments—Kunirar Singh’s leadership — 
siege of English garrison at Mrrah—Shahahad virtually 
wider Kunirar Singh’s control—failure of Captain Dunbar’s 
expedition—advance of Eyre and battle of Bibiganf — 
Eyre’s repression at jagdishpur—repercussions of the revolt 
of the Dinapur troops and the siege of A.rrah in other 
parts of Bihar—removal of Tayler from Commissionership 
of Patna Division and appointment of Samuells in his 
place—steps taken by Samuells—panic in different quarters — 
arrival of Nepal troops—/March of the insurgents into 
the Tarai. 

Kuwar Singh’s assumption of leadership of the three 
revolted Dinapur Regiments, who had been already in a state 
of excitement [^], meant an open challenge to the East India 
Company’s authority in Bihar. It was mentioned in an official 
report of Mr. W. C. VC’ake, Magistrate of Shahabad, that the 
“Sepoys repeatedly declare that they were acting under his 
(Kunwar Singh’s) orders; and after a short time he was seen 
on the parade, and remained during the siege” (of Arrah). 
Undaunted by various odds and the weightage of age, though 
then in the seventy-fifth year of his life, this brave Rajput 
chief had been able to inspire and gather round him a large 
number of loyal fighters, three or four thousands at the begin¬ 
ning, who soon swelled to about ten thousands. In his 
stronghold at Jagdishpur he had stored six months’ provisions 
for an army of 20,000 men and had arranged for the 

“Oil SatuT<ltiy last T r«r,oivcd a letter from the Magistrate (of Shaliabad) 
informim^ that numerous sepoys with arms and pluridtu* hatl marched througli 
threatening anybody they saw, and had settled in a village near Arrah, and 
that he and his Police were powerless to arr<»8t thoro,*’ Letter from Ttitjfer to 
the Secretary/ to the Government of Bengfil^ 'Z^ih June, 1857. 
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manufacture of arms and ammunition. Indeed his heroic exploits 
• form a highly exciting tale in the history of the Indian Movement 
of 1857-59. 

This Movement was undoubtedly a grave crisis for the East 
India Company’s Government in India. Lord Cromer signi¬ 
ficantly observed : “I wish the younger generation of English 
would read, mark, learn and inwardly digest the history of the 
Indian Mutiny ; it abounds in lessons and warnings”. 

Some distinguished British statesmen realised the gravity 
of the Indian difficulty and urged before their constituencies 
the need for additional reinforcements and greater national 
support to fight against it. At a meeting of the Herts Agri¬ 
cultural Society, held at St. Alban’s on the 50th September 
1857, Sir E. B. Lytton, one of the representatives of Hert¬ 
fordshire, thus spoke about it : “The war that has now broken 
out, is not, like the Russian war, for the assertion of an 
abstract principle of justice, for the defence of a foreign throne, 
or for protection against a danger that did not threaten our¬ 
selves more than the rest of Europe—^it is for the maintenance 
of the British Empire. It is a struggle of life and death for 
our rank among the rulers of the earth. It is not a war 
in which we combat, by the side of brave and gallant allies, 
but one in which we fight single-handed against fearful odds, 
and in which we must neither expect nor desire foreign 
aid ”. [^J He added: “The present is not the time, nor is 
this the place, to criticise the policy which has produced the 
revolt in India; but I may be permitted to say, that revolutions 
or revolts are never sudden. Those which appear to us to be 
so, had always given long previous, though it might be 
neglected, warnings. Revolts and revolutions are like the 
springing of mines. The ground must be hollowed, the barrels 
filled, the train laid, and the match fired before we can be 
startled by the explosion; and therefore the man who tells us 
that revolt which must have taken months, if not years, to 
organise, no prudence could have foreseen, or no energy 
could have prevented, simply asks us to believe that policy is an 
accident and government a farce. But the whole of that question 
it will be the duty of Parliament to examine, not with the view 
of bringing the force of party to bear against individuals, who may 

[1] diaries Ball, History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. II, p. 417. 
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have committed mere human errors of judgment—and, after 
all, the public itself is not free from blames and its long 
indifference to out Eastern Empire—^but for the purpose of 
obtaining knowledge and guidance for the future.” PJ 

Referring to this movement the Right Hon’ble Benjamin 
Disraeli, the member for Buckinghamshire, observed in a 
meeting held at Aylesbury, on the 30th September, 1857 : 
of the greatest calamities that ever befell this empire has fallen 

upon us.I believe it is now also the universal 

conviction, that the description originally given to these un¬ 
fortunate and extraordinary movements in India, was not 
authorised by the circumstances of the case. Day by day, 
we have seen that which was at first characterised as a slight 
and accidental occurrence, is in fact one of those great events 
which form epochs in the history of mankind, and which 
can only be accounted for by considerations demanding the 
deepest attention from statesmen and nations.Never¬ 

theless, if England, instead of being induced to treat these 
events as merely accidental, casual, and comparatively trifling, 
will comprehend that the issue at stake is enormous, and 
the peril colossal, I have not the slightest doubt that a nation 
so great in spirit and in resources as our own, will prove 
that it is equal to cope with dangers of even that magnitude. 

.I think that what has happened in India is a great 

Providential lesson, by which we may profit; and if we meet 
it like brave and inquiring men, we may assert our dominion, 
and establish for the future in India a Government which may 
prove at once lasting and honourable to this country.” [-] 

Scholars have been divided in their opinion regarding the 
nature of this movement,—^whether it was a mere military 
revolt or was the outburst of an organised conspiracy aiming 
at the overthrow of the British Empire. Even persons directly 
connected with this movement have expressed diametrically 
opposite views regarding it. In the opinion of Sir John 
Lawrence it was nothing more than a military rising of which 
the cartridge incident was the proximate cause [®J. But Sir James 

[>] Ibid, p. 418. 

[»] Ibid, pp. 418—420. 

[®] Sir Charles AitcViison, Lord Lawrence, p. 74. 
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Outram expressed the view that it was the result of a 
Muhammadan conspiracy which utilised Hindu grievances to 
its own advantage. The cartridge incident, according to the 
latter view, “precipitated the Mutiny before it had been 
thoroughly organised and before adequate arrangement had 
been made for making Mutiny a first step to popular in¬ 
surrection”. Taking a mean between these two views, a later 
writer, Mr. Tnnes, has observed that “the panic was engineered 
by political intriguers; but the insurrection was not organised. 
None of the Native rulers had made up their mind to rise. 
There is every indication that the Sepoys took their leap 
blindly in the dark, not knowing whither they were going. 
But there is also every indication that Nana Saheb on one side 
and a Mogul faction on the other had a great deal to do with 
working them up to take the leap, and that the Mogul faction 
at least had a tolerably definite idea of the use which was to be 
made of the leap to be taken,” Sir Charles Aitchison, who 
wrote a biography of Lord I,awrcnce in 1892, observes that 
“Lord Lawrence’s view does not account for the phenomena 

. the Mutiny of the army assumed in places the character 

of a partial rebellion of the people already made uneasy by 
military revolt, innovation and change.” Prof. P. E. Roberts 
contradicts this opinion by stating that “on the whole, 
in spite of the fact that in some districts the people 
seem to have risen before the sepoys, Lawrence’s view seems 
most nearly approximate to the truth. We may assume, there¬ 
fore, that the rising was mainly military in origin but it occurred 
at a time when, for various reasons, there was much social and 
political discontent, and that the mutineers were promptly 
joined by interested adventurers, who tried to give it a parti¬ 
cular direction to suit their own scheme.” P] 

In the days of early revolutionary nationalism in India, 
during the present century, appeared Shri V. D. Savarkar’s book 
on this movement which he described as the “Indian War of 
Independence, 1857.” [*] Several others have in recent times 
subscribed to this view. Recently a different view about the 

[^] Tnnes, A Short Historif of the British in India^ p. 307. 

[®] Sir Charles Aitchison, Lord Lawrence^ pp. 75-76. 

[*] P. E. Roberts, History of British India, p. 361. 

[•] First published in Holland in 1909 and proscribed. First authorised and 
public edition published in India in 1947. 
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nature of the movement has been expressed by Dr. R. C. 
Mazumdar. “While it is true to say”, he observes “that the 
outbreak was primarily the mutiny of the sepoys, there is 
enough evidence to support the views of Norton and Duff, 
that in some areas the commotion became widespread and 
soon developed the character of a general revolt.” [^] 

The first manifestation of the movement of 1837-39 was 
naturally in the more inflammable quarters of the Sepoy 
Army of the English. But it is not correct to regard it as a 
mere military rising. A contemporary British Militarj’^ Officer 
in India wrote in his IS^arrative :— 

“The crisis came. At first, apparently, a mere military 
mutiny, it speedily changed its character, and became 
a national insurrection. The Rajpoot villages in 
Bihar, those in the districts of Benares, Azimgarh, 
Goruckporc, in the entire Doab, comprising the 
divisions of .^Vllahabad, Cawnpore, Meerut and 
Agra, in the Provinces of Rohilkhand and Oudh, 
shook off our rule and declared war against us.” ["] 

Some contemporary records of the English East India 
Company regarding the Bihar phase of the movement refer 
to the active support of the common people behind it. Thus 
on the 18th June, 1857, Mr. W. Tayler, Commissioner of 
Patna, wrote to the Lieutenant-Governor : “The people of 
the districts to the west of Chapra are in open revolt.” “The 
fact is”, reported the Magistrate of Gaya to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, on the 21st July, 1837, “that in 
these provinces the wishes of the people are with the mutineers. 
They will not give them up.” When some persons, who had 
participated in this movement, were being tried at Muzaffarpur 
in September, 1837, one of them cried out that “the supremacy 
of the English and the Company was at an end, that it was 
now Koonwar Singh’s reign.” [“] A similar observation was 
made by some others in that area during their trial in the 
month of December next. After the defeat of Captain Dunbar’s 

[*j R. C. Mazumdar, 27/e Sepoy Muthiy find Hevolt of J857, p. 218. 

[*j The Mutiny of the lienyal Army {December, 1S57), p. i>3. 

[®] Letters from H. L. Dumpier, Mayistrate of Muzaffarpur, to R. Forbes, Com¬ 
missioner, under section VII, Regulation XIV, of 1857, IfV/t September, ol, 
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Regiment at Arrah, Captain R. P. Harrison, commanding 
Detachment of Her Majesty’s 37th Regiment, observed in his 
report to the Assistant Adjutant-General, dated 31st July, 1837 : 
“The loss we inflicted on the rebels I believe to be too small 
on account of the darkness, and the men being too exhausted 
to fire. The people of the country turned out against us.”[^] 
When in the night of the 20th April, 1858, Kunwar Singh 
with his followers reached Manahar, in the Ghazipur district, 
there, as a contemporary English record notes, “He found 
himself amongst friends and the wants of his troops were 
voluntarily supplied by the villagers, who were almost 
universally in his favour.”[®J In fact, as Mr. Robert Davies, 
officiating Magistrate at Azamgarh, ’wrote to Mr. F. B. Gubbins, 
Commissioner of the 5 th Division at Banaras, on the 25 th 
April, 1858, from his camp at Sheopur, there was enthusiasm 
and friendliness for Kunwar Singh among the common people 
in the Azamgarh district. On the 21st April, Kun'war Singh 
had a sharp encounter with the troops under Brigadier Douglas 
at a place called Bansdeh on the north bank of the Ganges, 
equidistant from Ghazipur on the west and Chapra on the cast. 
In spite of sustaining personal injuries he crossed the Ganges 
in the night of that date with a large body of sepoys. 
A contemporary English record notes : “The villagers on the 
right bank assisted the rebels, many boats were raised from the 
places where they had been sunk.” [®] 

Though the Rana of Nepal became an ally of the English 
and his regiments co-operated with the troops of the latter in 
fighting against the Indian movement, certain leaders of it 
and their followers had, there is no doubt, some sympathisers 
or supporters of them in the border tracts. 

Many of the Zamindars of Bihar whose interests were bound 
up with those of the English Company rendered assistance to 
the latter in the suppression of the movement. But the 
Company’s officers in Bihar were suspicious of some leading 
Zamindars of this Province as being, in some way or the other, 
connected with the movement. Mr. W. C. Wake thus reported 
to the Commissioner of Patna his grievance in not receiving 

[ 1 ] Ball, op. cit.. Vol. II, p. 110. 

[•] Secret Conavltationa, 28th May, 1859, No. 59. 

[»] Ibid, No. 521. 
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assistance up to his expectation from the Shahabad Zamindars 
(Landlords). 

“The Principal Zamindars in this district are the Rajah 
of Doomraon, Baboo Rameshwar Bux Singh, his brother, 
his Dcwan Ramjeevan Singh and Ram Koomar Singh, 
the Dewan’s nephew of Sooroojpoorah, the Baboo Koer 
Singh of Jugdishporc. The Baboo Amar Singh, his 
brother of Metaha, the Baboo Reetbhunjan Singh, his 
nephew of Dullipore, Dulein Achiraj Koer of Kukeela, 
whdow of Raja Puttee Singh, brother to Koer Singh, 
Ramgolam Singh of Nokha. Of these I have to report 
that the Rajah of Doomraon both before and at the time 
of the late disturbance played a supine and much pusil¬ 
lanimous part, he could not have been ignorant of the 
Baboo’s (Kunwar Singh’s) intentions, and it is said and 
is most probable that the Baboo sought pecuniary assis¬ 
tance from him, at any rate Koer Singli’s emissaries were 
all over the district endeavouring to gain adherents, 
and whether himself personally solicited or not he must 
have known of such proceedings. Yet whth the 

knowledge of what was about to occur he never gave 
me the slightest w^arning, nor until 1 spoke mooktiars 

on the subject did he offer me the slightest assistance at 
a time when the disturbances up country and the 
known disaffection of the Dinaporc Regiments had put 
all the hndmashes (wicked persons) in the district on the 
qnivive (on the alert) and deserters and mutineers were 
pouring into it. After my message he sent in loo 
bahnlias (messengers) and some few But when I found 

that he did not apprehend or give information concern¬ 
ing a single deserter, though his estates teem with sepoys 
from nearly every Regiment in the Service, I sent back 
his men and instructed him to show his loyalty by 
maintaining peace on his owm land and apprehending 
all deserters or mutineers who resorted to them. Not 
one however did he send in though he made a great 
show of assisting me by sending me numbers of sepoys 
on leave furnished with certification. While the rebels 
were actually in arms in the district he appears to have 
remained neutral and fled from Doomraon until he heard 
of the retreat of the rebels from Arrah. 
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Major Eyre complained of the scanty assistance rendered 
by him when his force marched through Doomraon to 
the relief of Arrah. But it is probable that many of his 
elephants, etc., had already been taken by the Baboos. 
Although he would take no active part against the British 
Government, he appears to have been foolish enough 
to think that Koer Singh would be successful and was 
afraid to oppose him in any thing. 

There is however no direct evidence to his having given 
him any assistance, nor as yet any of his villages having 
joined the rebels, and only a very few appear to have 
been guilty of plunder. From the date of the defeat of 
the rebels he has rendered me every assistance except 
the very important one of apprehending offenders and 
mutineers, but his villagers have remained quiet and 
abstained from the plundering that has gone on in several 
other parts of the district and I am inclined to believe 
that he really has not sufficient influence on his estate to 
enable him to interfere with a class which forms so large 
a proportion of its inhabitants. Since 1 have been in the 
district he never has rendered any material assistance to 
the Police and I long ago reported to Mr. Tayler that 
his conduct in this respect called for his interference. 
He should certainly be distinctly warned that the holder 
of so large a Zamindarce cannot be allowed to ignore 
his responsibilities as he has hitherto done. 

The same remarks apply to Dewan Ramjeevan Singh and 
his nephew Ram Koomar Singh. The conduct of Baboo 
Koer Singh and his brother Umur Sing need no comments 
in this report, as they are still in open rebellion against 
the British Government. Koer Singh’s nephew Baboo 
Reetbhunjun Singh saved the life of Mr. Samuells, East 
Indian writer in the Collectorate who reported that Reet¬ 
bhunjun had not joined Koer Singh and in consequence of 
that statement immediately after the defeat of the rebels 
at Jugdishpore, I despatched a messenger to him with a 
letter calling on him, if loyal, at once to repair to our camp. 
My messenger was absent for some weeks and on his 
return gave back to me my letter, opened, and stated 
that Reetbhunjun had joined Koer Singh, that he, the 
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messenger, had previously delivered the letter to one of 
his servants at his residence at Dulleepore who after 
two hours brought it back to him, open, with a message, 
said to be from Reetbhunjun, that he the messenger should 
know all about it in a week. There is however no 
evidence to his having joined Koer Singh and I think 
it not unlikely that he has fled from fright. 

Of the rest there is nothing to report. They have rendered 
me no assistance, nor do they appear to have been 
connected in any way with the disturbance. 

"VTith the exception of Ramgolam Singh of Nokha who is 
said to have collected ntssad (provisions) for the 5 th 
Irregulars. I am now investigating the truth of this report. 

Not one Zamindar great or small in the whole of Shahabad 
properly rendered the slightest assistance to Government 
before or at the time of the disturbance and with the 
exception of the Rajah of Doomraon, have offered any 
since. Neither at any time has a single deserter been 
apprehended, through their means. A few of the smaller 
ones have proffered the loan of their elephants to proceed 
up country, but all my returns calling for them on this 
subject have not come in.” 

Suspicions were entertained by the Company’s officers in 
Bihar also about the Rani of Tikari (in the Gaya district) having 
sympathy for the movement. The Commissioner of Patna was 
for demolishing the fort of Tikari and removing the Rani to 
Patna. The Lieutenant-Governor did not approve of these 
measures, but guns and ammunition found at Tikari were 
seized, [^j 

Mr. E. A. Samuells, who had succeeded Mr. Tayler as 
Commissioner of the Patna Division, while communicating his 
impressions about the movement to Mr. A. R. Young, Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, in his letter, dated the 25th 
September, 1858, described it as “the great Indian rebellion” 
and observed that the “movement in Shahabad had all the 
dignity of a national revolt, and was supported by many of 
the minor Zemindars and more or less openly by all the Rajput 

[^] Minute of Sir F. J» Holliday on the. Mutiny, 1858. 
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population of the district.” Thus there is plenty of contem¬ 
porary evidence to show that in Bihar there was wide and 
enthusiastic response of the people in favour of the Movement. 
The army and some prominent members of the aristocracy 
naturally had the leading role in it. But they had behind them 
sympathy and support of the people. 

From the end of July, 1857, Shahabad proved to be a 
veritable storm-centre for the English. On learning of the 
revolt of the Dinapur contingents, Mr. H. C. Wake, Alagistrate 
of the Shahabad District, with his headquarters at Arrah, and 
all the European residents there, took shelter in the evening 
of the 26th July, 1857, in a two-storeyed building fortified by 
Mr. Vicars Boyle, a Railway Engineer of the Company. They 
had supplied themselves with some additional means of defence 
and provisions of various sorts for one month [']. Joined by 
the Dinapur troops on the 27th July, 1857, Kunwar Singh and 
his party besieged the English garrison at Arrah. 

The Nujeeb guards of the English at y\rrah now welcomed 
the revolted Sepoys of Dinapur. It might be that they had 
previously come to an understanding between themselves [®]. 
Mr. H. C. Wake made the following affidavit in this respect before 
Mr. Arthur Littledale, officiating Sessions Judge of Shahabad, 
on the 8th January, 1858 :— 

“On Sunday, the 26th July, 1857, the Officer Commanding 
the detachments of Nnjeebs on duty at Arrah after 
we had heard of the Mutiny at Dinapur and of the 
approach of part of the Mutineers came to me for 
orders, I directed him to return to his post at the 
Jail and, should only a small body of the insurgents 
attack it or the Treasury to do his best to defend 
them, and that in that case I would come to his 
assistance with the Sikhs ; but in case of an attack 
by so large a body of the rebels that assistance would 
be useless, I directed them to retreat, he assured me 
that nothing should induce him to retreat but that 
he would die at his post. I repeated my orders 
and returned to the jail. On the Sunday night he 


['] Forrest, History of the Indian Mutiny^ Vol. I, p. 80. 
[*] Tayler, Our Crisisy pp. 14-15. 
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slept in the fortified Bmga/oip and about 9 A. m. on 
the following morning we saw the 3 mutineers’ 
regiments enter Government compound in the centre 
of which is the Collectorate. On their approaching, 
which I saw, the Guard of Nnjeebs stationed at that 
Treasury ran to meet them with every appearance 
of welcome. After plundering the Treasury the 
rebels attacked the Btingaloiv, and as after the first 
rush they availed themselves of the opposite Bmgalou'y 
outhouse, and trees, and every species of cover from 
which to fire, it was ditficult to distinguish individuals 
but 1 saw several of the Nz/jeebs firing upon us from 
behind the trees, and expecting that we should be 
carried by storm 1 recorded the fact on the walls 
of the Bimgaloir. After our relief their clothes were 
found in the \'arif)us places used by the rebels during 
their stay at Arrah mixed up with damaged accou¬ 
trements and plunder left by the Sepoys. After the 
Mutiny at Jagdishpur many of their uniform caps 
were found in Cooniar Singh’s premises. During the 
whole of the disturbance many of the rebels fought 
without uniform and it was impossible to distinguish 
the corps to wliich they belonged, but there is every 
reason to believe that the majority if not the whole 
of the Nnjecbs joined the rebels, and left the district 
with Coomar Singh on his retreat”. 

It may be noted that no liuropcan was killed at Arrah by 
the party of Kunwar Singh. The iMagistratc of Shahabad 
reported to Mr. E. A. Sarauells, Commissioner of Patna, on 
the 29th January, 1858 : “there is one redeeming feature in 
the disturbances in the district. *** except in the case of the 
soldiers retreating from Arrah, there has been no cold-blooded 
assassination of Europeans”. Mr. Samuells recorded, in his letter 
to the Bengal Government dated 25 th September, 18 j 8, that some 
of them who “fell into his Kunwar Singh’s) hands and those 
of his relative, Reetbhanjan Singh, were fairly treated”. 

The siege of the English garrison at Arrah by the troops 
of Kunwar Singh naturally caused much anxiety to the Company’s 
officers. For their relief a body of European and Sikh soldiers 
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numbering about 5oo[^] was deputed from Dinapur under the 
command of Captain Dunbar of Her Majesty’s loth Regiment. 
But they had to own defeat on the 29th/5oth July, 1857. 
Captain Dunbar and several British officers were shot dead 
and the survivers retreated in utter frustration to Dinapur[^]. 
On the 30th July General Lloyd reported by telegraph to the 
Commander-in-Chief : “The result of the expedition to Arrah 
has been, I regret to say, very disastrous, owing entirely to 
the mismanagement of the Officer in command, the late Captain 
Dunbar of Her Majesty’s loth Regiment”pJ. Major General 
Lloyd again informed the Commander-in-Cliief on the 2nd 
August, i8j 7 : “Troops here inadequate to cope with Koer 

Singh and mutineers in Arrah.Koer Singh said to 

have mustered strongly on his own account ; sometimes said 
to meditate an attack on Patna, but real intentions not known. 
All the boats on the Soane (the river Son) are in his possession”. 

Shahabad now passed virtually under Kunwar Singh’s 
control. He soon established there his own machinery of 
administration with Harekrislina Singh, who had taken a lead¬ 
ing part in the recent siege of Arrah, at its head. Kunwar 
Singh “proclaimed himself ruler of the country”, communicated 
hir. Samuells to his authorities in Calcutta on the 25 th September, 
1858, mentioning further that “all the acts of Koer Singh 
during the short time he remained at Arrah, showed that he 
considered his KaJ to be firmly established and that he was 
desirous of modelling his government on that of the Government 
which he had superseded”[^]. Kunwar Singh then established 
two thanas at Arrah (eastern tbana and western tband) under 
the control of Shaikh Ghulam Yahea as Magistrate. Shaikh 
Muhammad Azimuddin, an inhabitant of Afilky Tola in the 
town of Arrah, was appointed Jawadar of the eastern thana : 
Turab Ali and Khadim Ali, sons of Dewan Shaikh Afzal, 


Charlos Ball, op. cAt, Vol. II, p. 105 ; 410 according to the writer of 27ie 
Mvtitni oj the Bengal Army, p. 183. 

[*] Kave, op. cit, Vol- III, p. 120, foot-note ; Forrest, History of the Indian 
Mutiny, Vol. Ill, pp. 424- 420. 

[*] B^ll, op. cit, Vol. II, p. 108. 

[ 1 ] Stiinuell’s notes in the letter referred to above that Kunwar Singh received 
the title of Maharaj “very shortly irftcr the Mutiny”. Malleson {Recreations of an 
Indian Official, pp. 302—329) also refers to his assuming the title of Kaja. 
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were made Kotwals (Police Officer in charge of a city) in these 
thanas. 

The failure of Captain Dunbar’s expedition encouraged the 
besiegers of Arrah to push their efforts with greater determination 
than before against the beleagured garrison, A contem¬ 
porary English writer aptly remarks that the “situation of the 
garrison would have been hopeless but for the occurrence of 
a seemingly fortuitous event which can be regarded in no 
other light but providential intervention”[^]. 

Vincent Eyre, a Major of the Bengal Artillery, then steaming 
off the Ganges on his way to Allahabad, marched towards 
Arrah on hearing of the disaster of his countrymen there. 
After a furiously contested engagement[“] with Kunwar Singh’s 
force at Bibiganj on the 2nd/3rd August, 1857, the Major 
soon proceeded to Arrah and relieved the besieged English 
garrison. Some of the troops of Kunwar Singh took up their 
position at Jagdishpur and the others scattered themselves in 
different directions. Kunwar Singh went to his fortified 
residence at Jagdishpur. 

In great fury Eyre lost no time in taking prompt vengeance. 
He disarmed the people of Arrah in forty-eight hours. Some 
Indian officers, who had acknowledged the authority of Kunwar 
Singh, were tried by drumhead court-martial composed of the 
Judge, the Magistrate and two Captains, Eyre himself presiding 
over the court. They were “hanged as an example”[®]. 
Reinforced by 200 men of the loth foot, and 100 of Captain 
Rattray’s Sikhs, Eyre defeated the Sepoys and the troops of 
Kunwar Singh at Jagdishpur in the morning of the 12th August, 
1857. "I have the pleasure to report”, he w'rote in a letter 
from Jagdishpur on that day, “the total rout of the rebel force 
under Koer Singh this day by the force under my command. 
The enemy mustered, as far as can be ascertained, about 3,000 
strong, of whom 1,500 were Sepoys. The action commenced 
at the village of Duloor at ii a. m., where a strong position 
had been taken up, and entrenchments raised. Here they made 

[1] The. Mutiny of the Be.rujdl Army, p. 185. 

[*] Marks of ballots oould s vai by contemporaries on the trees. 

[»] MfvUeson, Recreations of an Indian Official, p. 313. 
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a resolute attack for about an hour, when they fell back upon 
the dense and formidable jungle, which extends from thence 
about a mile and a half to Jugdishpore. A running fight was 
kept up to that place which we entered in triumph at 
I o’clock, and immediately occupied Koer Singh’s residence, 
where much promiscuous property fell into our hands. Two 
guns were captured in the action”. At Jagdishpur, Eyre not 
only destroyed all the munition of war but also undermined 
all the important buildings. “All the principal buildings 
within Kunwar Singh’s premises were”, writes Kaye, “soon 
heaps of blackened ruins, and a Hindu temple on the Raja’s 
estate, shared the fate of the other edifices”P]. Exulting over 
it, Eyre wrote from Jagdishpur on the 14th August, 1857 : 
“I am destroying the town and preparing to blow up the 
palace and principal buildings around it. Today I partially 
destroyed a new Hindu temple on which Koer Singh had 
recently lavished large sums. I did this because it is known 
that the Brahmins have instigated him to rebellion. Captain 
L’Estrange reports having destroyed Koer Singh’s new palace 
at Jitowara ; and Lieutenant Jackson, with the volunteers, 
on their way back to the camp, set fire to the residences 
of Oomar Singh and Dayal Singh, the two brothers of Koer 
Singh”[ 2 ]. 

Of course, Eyre wreaked vengeance on Jagdishpur. But 
already the revolt of the Dinapur troops and the Arrah episode 
had produced repercussions in other parts of Bihar and also 
in the border tracts in the north-west. In utter bewilderment 
Tayler ordered the Magistrates of Gaya and Muzaffarpur on 
the 31st July, 1857, to withdraw their establishments to the 
central position at Patna with the money in their treasury, 
provided that did not endanger them. “Everything”, wrote 
Mr. Tayler, “must now be sacrificed to holding the country 
and the occupation of a central position”. 

In defence of his withdrawal order Tayler wrote to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal on the ist August, 
1857 ■ **.everything tends to show that 

[1] Kayo, op. cit, Vol. Ill, p. 146. 

[*] Charlos Ball, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 127. Sir Collin disapproved of the 
destruction of the Hindu temple at Jagdishpur by Eyre “under a mistaken view 
of the duties of a commander at tho present crisis'*. 
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the crisis is grave and imminent—and confirm, in my opinion, 
the policy which I have taken myself to adopt, viz., the 
concentration of all our strength at Patna and Dinapur and 
the striking of blow at the Shaliabad insurgents—as soon as 

ever it can be done so effectively.Under these 

circumstances—^it appears madness to leave any of the English 
authorities or residents at the outstations with the mere protec¬ 
tion of small forces of armed men. That the present war is 
a war of extermination deliberately planned and unscrupulously 
carried out, it is impossible to deny”. 

At Muzaffarpur the Commissioner’s order was promptly 
followed. The Magistrate, along with the European residents 
there, started for Patna on the 31st July, though they could 
not carry -with them money from the treasury. Immediately 
a small detachment of the 12th Irregulars revolted. But they 
were suppressed in a few days. The officers at Muzaffarpur 
and Arrah returned to their stations bt'^ the 12th August. 
Mr. E. F. Lantour, Magistrate of Muzaffarpur, informed Mr. R. 
N. Farquharson, officiating Commissioner at Patna, on the i4rh 
August, 1857, that “the district of Tirhoot remains perfectly 
quiet and the planters are returning to their factories after 
depositing their families at Dinapur”. Next day he committed 
to sessions six persons on a charge of “aiding and abetting 
the Sowars of the 12th I. C. when in a state of open mutiny 
against Government”!*J. several days he continued this 

procedure of commitment mainly on the charge of using what 
the local officers of the Company considered to be “seditious 
language”. Mr. H. L. Dampicr, who succeeded Mr. E. F. 
Lantour as Magistrate of Muzaffarpur on the jth September, 
1857, continued his predecessor’s ruthlessness. 

Immediately on receipt of Mr. Tayler’s express orders 
Mr. Alonzo Money, the Magistrate of Gaya, consulted the other 
European civil officers of the station about it and along with 
them started for Patna leaving, however, the Government 
money in the treasury at Gaya. He had not gone far when 
Mr. Hollings, local Sub-Deputy Opium Agent of the Company, 
convinced him that he was following a wrong course. So he 
returned with Mr. Hollings to Gaya leaving the troops and 

[^] from the. Magistrate of Muzaffarpur, to li. Forhe.ft, Judge, of Muzaffarpur, 

l.^th August, I8r>7. 
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othets to follow their own way. But there he was bewildered 
in few days and galloped away hurriedly towards Calcutta 
somehow managing to send his master’s money at Gaya in 
charge of a detachment. The Nujeebs at Gaya threw open the 
jail there. “The great mass of the population unquestionably 
believed that the Company’s rule was at an end”p]. The 
Magistrate of Gaya, writing to the Commissioner of Patna, on 
the nth March, 1858, referred to the “influence of Koer Singh 
(there) although not a zamindar in Behar proper”. 

Gaya was reoccupied by the civil officers of the company 
under Mr. Skipwith Taycr, Assistant Magistrate, and two 
parties of soldiers on the i6th August. Mr. Money returned 
there on the 25th August, 1857. 

The European officers in North Bihar felt much alarmed 
after the incidents at Sugauli and Dinapur. Mr. H. C. Raikes, 
Joint-Magistrate at Champaran, wrote to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal on the 2nd August, 1857 : “The state 
of this district since the Mutiny of the 12th irregulars and 
the subsequent Aiutiny of the troops at Dinapur is unquiet. 
Considerable alarm was created by the report that a body of 
25 Sowars had arrived at Sutterghaut from Chuprah and wished 
to cross over into this district”. Two regiments of Nepal 
troops had already been despatched to hold Sugauli. Referring 
to it, Mr. Raikes communicated to the Commissioner at 
Patna that “the arrival of the Nepalese troops will do much 
to inspire confidence throughout the district which has been 
a good deal unsettled by the mutineers at Segoolee and Dinapore 
and by the authorities leaving their posts in Tithoot, Sarun 
and Moteharee”. 

After the outbreak at Dinapur, the news of which reached 
Mirzapur on the 31st July, 1857, the English officers there 
became very much alert. “Ever since the information of the 
outbreak at Dinapur and the direction the rebels were said to 
have taken, the minds of the city people”, noted Mr. P. W alkw. 
Deputy Collector in the Mirzapur district, in his Diarj on the 
4th August, “were much disturbed—^measures were therefore 
taken for the defence and protection of the city. The chief 

P] SfimnelVft letter to the Secretary, Gmycrnmcnt of Bengal, 20th September, 18;)8. 
^^Company ha Raj ho Gnya'\ '^Hindustav ka. Rajya^^ were thoir cues. 
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streets and inlets into the city were barricaded and gates 
constructed in many thoroughfares”. At the request of 
Air. Pollock, Joint-Magistrate, stationed at Chunar, “orders were 
issued (jth August) for the provisioning of the fort”. 

The Dinapur and Arrah risings caused panic among the 
officers of the Company also in the eastern part of Bihar. 
The Magistrate of Purnea, Mr. H. Balfour, solicited orders of 
his Government for “a detachment of European soldiers to be 
located” there. “Since the news of the yth, 8th and 40th 
Regiments at Dinapur having mutinied”, he wrote to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal on the ist August, 
^857, “great uneasiness is felt by the European inhabitants 
regarding the safet)*^ of Purncah as in the event of the troops 
at Jalpaiguree also following the example of the Regiments 
abovementioned from the condition of the roads and the 
country it is very improbable that they would attempt to march 
towards the upper Provinces by any other road than that 
through Purnea, in such a case no reliance can be placed on 
the two sepoy guards at the Collecforate’s office and jails 
remaining staunch”. 

Officers at Monghyr also became panicky. “I have the 
honour to inform you”, wrote Mr. W. T. 'Pucker, Magistrate 
of Monghyr, to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
on the 31st July, 1857, “that the affairs at Dinapur and Segouli 
have caused much panic. All have been quiet in this district 
but the proximity of the jth Irregulars at Bhagalpur causes 
much disquietitude. I wish most respectfully to bring to the 
notice of the Lieutenant-Gcjvernor the absolute necessity that 
has now arisen for the presence of European troops at 
Bhagalpore and Monghyr. If anything were to happen to these 
stations the passage of River steamers and the conveyance of 
troops in these steamers would be rendered impossible”. We 
read in the quarterly report of the Assistant Commissioner of 
Santal Paraganas for the second quarter of 1858 that after the 
Arrah incident “there was a little of sensation in the Deoghur 
town and in the neighbourhood”. 

At Hazaribagh the news of the Dinapur rising was 
communicated to its Principal Assistant Commissioner, Major 
Simpson, in the night of the 27th July by private express 
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message from Mr. Wilson, Deputy Magistrate at Burhee. Shortly 
before the revolt of the yth and 8th Native Infantry at 
Hazaribagh at about i p. m, on the 30th July, 1857, 
Dr. Delpratt, the Assistant Surgeon, Captain Drew and Mr. Judge 
of the Engineers left Hazaribagh and being joined Ijy 
Mr. Libart, a Coffee planter of Sitagarah, situated at a distance of 
about 3 miles from Hazaribagh, had gone to Bagodar on the 
Grand Trunk Road. Mr. James Money, Jailor of the Hazari¬ 
bagh Penitentiary, had left Hazaribagh a few hours after them. 
On reaching Sitagarah lie heard from the servants of Mr. Libart 
that his master and the others had already fled to Bagodar. 
VC'alking on foot Mr. Money reached Bagodar Telegraph office 
at about ii A. M. on the 31st July, 1857. He found, there. 
Major Simpson, Mr. Wilson, Deputy Alagistrate of Burhee, 
four Sergeants of the Public Works Department and the 
Telegraph officials. Dr. Delpratt and the other British officers 
coming from Hazaribagh had left for Raniganj in the morning 
of that day and reached that place on the ist August too late 
to catch the night train for Calcutta. So they were detained 
there, and one hour previous to their departure for Calcutta 
on the 2nd August they were joined there by Alajor Simpson, 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Bennett, Post Alaster, three European Sergeants 
from Burhee, Air. Henderson of Aitka and Air. James Aloney[^]. 
There were repercussions also in different parts of Chotanagpur, 
Alanbhum and Palamau. 

In the Chotanagpur, Alanbhum, Singhbhum and Palamau 
areas also British authority was seriously challenged at this time. 
At Hazaribagh there were the detachments of the 7th and 8th 
Native Infantry sent from Patna on station duty in July, 1857. 
Ranchi was the headquarters of the local Ramgarh battalion, 
and at Chaibasa and Purulia there were detachments of that 
battalion. The Companies f)f Infantry at Hazaribagh revolted 
towards the end of July, 1837. 

The two companies of the Ramgarh Infantry, with whom 
Lieutenant Graham had been ordered to proceed to Hazaribagh 
to disarm the battalions there on suspicion of disloyalty, revolted 

[^] Theso fnets liHVP been collected from- (n) ^*1 /e/fer of Mr, F. J. Mouot^ 
Ittfiyjfvlvr of L. 7"*., to A. R. Yoirng, JSvcrvtart/ to the (iorerntjHut of Revgal, 

4th {b) ft letter frotn Mr. James Money, to F. J. Mouat., Ath August, 

IS")?, a letter from S. Delpratt, to F. J. Mona1,'Ard Aug%tst, 1857. 
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soon under the leadership of Madhab Singh, the Jamadar, 
and hurried back to Ranchi to join others. Those at Doranda 
also followed suit under the guidance of Jaimangal Singli. 
Both Ranchi and Doranda soon fell under the control of the 
Sepoys, who had risen in revolt ; they took possession of 
what they found in the local treasury and released the prisoners 
from the jails. Some of the Zamindars of this area were in 
alliance with them, the most prominent among them being 
Thakur Biswanath Sahi of Barkargarh and Pandey Ganpat 
Rai of Bhownro. Detachments of the Ramgarh battalion at 
Purulia and Chaibassa too revolted on the jth August. Their 
comrades at Doranda left Doranda on the nth September and 
were joined at Chouriva by Bhola Singh, a t^amindar, and from 
there they went through Kara and Chandwa to Chatra [^] probably 
with the intention of joining Kunwar Singh at Rohtasgarh. 
There was a link among all who had revolted in Bihar, 
Chotanagpur, Manbhum, Singhbhum and Palamau under die 
common leadership of Kunwar Singh. Jaganath Sahi, son of 
Thakur Kapilnath Sahi, a r^amindar of Sulgee, joined them. 
People in the Ranchi area regarded him as an agent of Kunwar 
Singh, as he had married a daughter of his brother Dayal 
Singh [ 2 ]. 

In panic and embarrassment the Commissioner, Colonel 
Dalton, the Judicial Commissioner, the officer commanding 
at Doranda, and one Lieutenant had left their respective 
positions and proceeded to Hazaribagh through the direct route 
via Pithauria. Dalton went towards the Grand Trunk Road 
like the Hazaribagh officials and reached Bagodar on the 13th 
August. On the i8th August he proceeded to Burhee (Barhi), 
where on the 26th August, 150 of Rattray’s Sikhs under 
Lieutenant Earle, commanding Bengal Police Detachment, joined 
himP]. Assisted by them he returned to Hazaribagh by the end 
of August, and regained this place temporarily. Already on 
the 18th August, 1857, the Lieutenant-Governor had caused 
martial law to be proclaimed in all the districts forming the 
Chotanagpur division. 

[^] Brailey-Birt, (Jhotannypur, p. 

[2] Letters from J. S. Davies^ to the (Commissioner of Chot’magpui\ January, 11^58. 

[3j Bengal : Pat^t and Present, JiiK’—Docfmbt'r 1941, pp. 41 —43. 
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Soon the British Officers at Chotanagpur were supplied 
with reinforcements. The Commissioner returned to Ranchi 
with a batch of the relieving force on the 22nd or 23 rd 
September. Major English with 150 men of the 53rd Regiment 
marched on Doranda, Rattray with about zoo Sikhs remained 
at Dehri, and Colonel Inshcr, commanding a detachment of 
the Madras troops, proceeded towards Japla. But they could 
not trace the movements of the insurgents. “It is incredible, 
but a fact”, wrote Colonel Fisher on the 24th September, 1857, 
to the Chief of the Staff at Calcutta, “that the Ramgarh 
Mutineers, "with their guns, are moving about in a small 
province, and not an official, civil or military, can tell where 
they arc to be found”. |’J 

The insurgents had marched to Chatra by that time. Here, 
on the 2nd October, they had a severe engagement with the 
troops under Major English and the Sikhs under Lieutenant 
Earle, and were defeated. As was stated by Major J. Simpson, 
Principal Assistant Commissioner of Hazaribagh, in his letter 
to Colonel Dalton, dated the 4th October, written from his 
camp at Kalapahari near Chatra, “their artillery with four six- 
pounder guns and ammunition (43 cart-loads) w'ere captured. 
The killed and wounded of the British troops aggregated 56 
men, 46 Europeans, and 10 Sikhs. The wounds of some of 
the Europeans were severe, 4 of them underwent amputation. 
Seventy-seven bodies of mutineers were buried in one pit on 
the 3rd October and the number of the wounded must have 
been very large”, 

On the victory of British troops at Chatra, Colonel Dalton 
felt much relief. On the loth October, 1857, he wrote to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal :“Though not without 
some loss on their side, the success achieved had been brilliant, 
and will be attended with important results ; nothing could 
have been more favourable to the thorough re-establishment of 
the authority of Government and the speedy restoration of 
order than the circumstances under which the mutineers were 
signally defeated*** the object gained has been great and 
I trust will ensure the speedy tranquillity of the whole of the 

[^] Mullo.son, Hifiiory of the Indian Vol. 11, p. 140. 

[•] Benyal : Past and Prei^nt^ July to DtMv»mbt'r, 1041, p. 42. 
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Province of Bihar, if not add considerably to the security of 
the country from the Son to Calcutta”. 

But Mr. Dalton’s expectation was belied. Though the 
British troops had reoccupied Hazaribagh, Ranchi and Purulia, 
the movement was progressing in Singhbhum and Palamau. 
The Kols of Singhbhum offered a stubborn opposition to the 
Company’s officers under the leadership of Raja Arjun Singh 
of Porahat and his brother, and their activities greatly menaced 
the position of the Company in that area. By the end of 
December, 1857, Mr. Lushington, the ex-officiating Commissioner 
of Burdwan, who had been temporarily appointed Special 
Commissioner for the districts of Alanbhum and Singhbhum, 
reported “the existence of a widespread insurrection among 
the v'arious tribes in Singhbhum”f*l. About the middle of January, 
1858, the Kols severelj’ defeated the Company’s troops. 
“Not an officer escaped”, noted the Lieutenant-Governor in 
his Minute, “unhurt”. Captain Hale, commanding the Sikhs, 
was wounded in four places. Lieutenant Birch’s arms was 
pinned to his side by an arrow whilst Mr. Lushington and 
Dr. Playes, the only others present, were also, though less, 
severely wounded. Of the 50 Sikhs”'’*'* 25 were more or less 
severely wounded, one mortally, and one man was killed. The 
enemies are said to have left 150 dead on the field” [*^J. An attack 
made by the Company’s troops on Chakradharpur, the residence 
of the Porahat Raja, proved to be of no avail. 

Colonel Foster, who was at Raniganj, in Bengal, commanding 
the Shekawati Battalion, was deputed to Singhbhum to quell 
the insurrection there. After rapid marches he reached Chaibasa 
on the 17th January, 1858. Acting along with the Commis¬ 
sioner, there, he defeated about a thousand men assembled at 
Chakradharpur and destroyed the village. Then the force 
proceeded to Porahat, “burning many villages and seizing 
a large quantity of grain and cattle” p]. But in the southern part 
of the district large number of the Kols held out bravely 
even after a force had gathered at the Siringsella Pass. Colonel 
Foster could disperse them from the positions they had taken 

[*] Minute of Sir Frerlerirh Hallidnif on the. Mutinies, r/c., Burkland^ Beutjal 
under the Lie uterunit Governors, V<.»1. J, f>. iOG. 

[2] Jhid. 

[■^1 Jhid. 
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Up at some places in the jungles and the hills, after he was 
reinforced by a batch of troops sent from Midnapur. The 
Shekawati Battalion remained in the Singhbhum district till the 
end of February, its services being no longer required in that 
district. But the Porahat Raja and the Kols still offered formid¬ 
able resistance to the Company’s troops here and there through¬ 
out the year 1858, often harassing them in various ways. 

The movement had taken a serious turn for the Company 
in the Palamau district too. The population of this area was 
chiefly composed of the Chetos and the Khairwars. There 
were some high-caste Hindus like the Brahmins and the Rajputs 
and a sprinkling of the Kols and other Adibasis. The Khairwars 
were divided into several classes, the chief of these being 
the Bhogtas. The Bhogfas under the leadership of Pitambar 
and Lilambar, two of their chiefs, with others of the Khairwar 
clan and a body of the Cheros, organised a strong opposition 
against the Company [*]. They attacked Chainpur (situated z 
miles south-west of Daltonganj) on the 21st October, 1857. 
Here they were opposed by its proprietor, I'hakur Raghubar 
Dayal Singh, who had already prepared himself for this, as, in 
the opinion of Colonel Dalton, he was “devoted to the interest 
of the British Government”. The allied forces then marched 
to Shahpur (opposite Daltonganj on the west bank of the 
Koil), where they captured four guns belonging to its Rani 
(wife of Rajah Churaman Rai) and overpowered the Police 
in the local thana. The next day about 500 of them proceeded 
to Leslieganj (situated 10 miles east of Daltonganj), from where 
the Police and the artillery establishment fled away on their 
arrival and took shelter with Shivacharan Rai, a Jagirdar (holder 
of some area of land by way of pension or remuneration) of 
Nowagarh. About 300 of those who had revolted in Shahabad 
were now marching into the Palamau district. 

Under orders from Colonel Dalton, Lieutenant Graham, 
Junior Assistant Commissioner, had marched from Ranchi 
with 60 men of the Ramghur infantry and reached Chainpur 
on the 7th November. At the request of Lieutenant Graham, 
J. S. Davies, Senior Assistant Commissioner, proceeded to 

[1] Letter from. K. T. Dnltov to A, R. Young, 21st June, 1858. The narrntivo 
about the Movement in rHl«»mt»u till June, 1858,18 based on this letter, a eopy 
of which WHS foimd in tlie lleeord Office of the Commissioner cf Ranchi. 
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Leslieganj on the 9th November with the Ramghur Cavalry 
and Sikh volunteers[^]. J. S. Davies went with the force under 
Captain Nation to Chhechhari (in the extreme south of the 
Palaraau district) on the 20th November, 1858, and placed 
Bhaiya Kumar Saheb under restraint by attaching his property. 
His uncle Bhaiya Seel Saheb was also temporarily placed under 
arrest as he was supplying certain things to the insurgents[®]. 

But this could not dishearten the allies. On the 26th 
November, Joodhur Singh with about 900 men reached Untari 
(in the north-west of the Palamau district). In fact, “by the 
end of November, the whole country (Palamau area) appeared 
to be up in arms, and Lieutenant Graham, with his small 
parrj^ was shut up and besieged in the house of Raghubar 
Dayal (at Chainpur)”[*]. On the 27th November a large number 
of Bhogtas attacked the station of the Coal Company at Rajhara 
(10 miles north of Daltonganj) and two of its employees, 
^Icssrs Grundy and Malaar, somehow managed to escape. On 
the 2nd December they attacked the lhanas of Manka and 
Chhattapur. 

Major Cotter, already stationed at Sasaram, came to the 
relief of I.ieutenant Graham and reached Shahpur on the 8th 
December. One of the leaders of the movement in that area, 
Debi Bux Roy, was now captured. Major Cotter went back 
to Sasaram, via Sherghatty, to clear the gbais in that direction. 
But the movement could not be still checked by the Company’s 
troops. Mr. J. S. Davies informed the Commissioner of 
Chotanagpur on the 21st December, 1857 : “As you are aware 
the extent of the country occupied by the rebel comprises some 
40 miles square of intractable hills and dense jungles, so dense 
that until the approach of the hot season when it becomes 
practicable to burn the grass, etc., an enemy might be within 
a few hundred yards of troops without being discovered. To 
add to the difficulties of such a country the whole of the 
inhabitants without exception are, if not openly, on the side of the 
rebels who receive every information of our movements, while 
it is with the utmost difficulty we are able to trace them***”. 

f/J JMitr from J. S. Darivs^ to the Corntnissioner of Chot'inaupur, llth Jjecernbor, 
JH^S. 

From aantf' ti fuitne, 3r<l Dwerrab^T, 1S58. 

[*] Minute of Sir F. Hollidny on the Mutinies, cto., j>p. 118-119. 
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Mr. Davies requisitioned further reinforcements to help the 
Sirguja Zamindars. 

Assisted by the Raja of Deo and also the Sarbareikar of 
Sirguja, Lieutenant Graham defeated Premanand, ilakadar (person 
responsible for payment of village rent), of Kunda and “the 
most influential leader of the Khairwar tribe”, and reached 
Leslieganj on the 26th December. On the capture of the some 
of the prominent local leaders of the movement, the Commis¬ 
sioner thought the “affairs appeared to have taken a favourable 
turn” for the Company. But Pitambar and Lilambar were 
still quite active. Joined by some from the side ofMirzapur 
hills, they carried on a sort of guerilla warfare for some months 
from January, 1858. 

On the 22nd January, 1858, Captain Dalton, assisted by 
Lieutenant Graham, captured the Palamau fort from the 
insurgents. Here he discovered some letters written to Lilambar, 
Pitambar and also correspondence from Amar Singh with 
promise of assistance. The leaders of the movement in Shahabad 
remxined in “constant communication” with their fellow- 
workers of Palamau during the succeeding months of 1858 
and even early in the next year. The Palamau fighters assembled 
in the old Palamau fort about the iith of September, 
1858, and remained active beyond that date causing much 
anxiety to all the British officers there including Commis¬ 
sioner Dalton. The Commissioner asked Captain Davies to “send 
all information direct to Government via Sherghatty and to 
communicate with Brigadier Douglas and the Commissioner of 
Patna on all matters connected with the movements of the 
mutineers”. 

In the month of November, 1858, a party of Bhogtas under 
two leaders, named Bhoja and Bharat, drove away the local 
guard and armed police from the thana of Bangarh into Sirguja. 
“The two leaders were mounted and got off.” By the 30th 
November, 1858, more than one thousand insurgents actually 
entered Palamau under Seedha Singh, and another leader, 
probably Ram Bahadur Singh of Saneya near Chhechhari. 

The Commissioner of Chotanagpur repeatedly requested his 
authorities to send additional reinforcements as soon as possible. 
Thus he wrote to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
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on the 3rd December, 1858, pointing out the “expediency of 
adding to the troops at Ranchi a couple of companies of 
Europeans so that in the event of the rebels pushing on 
towards Chotanagpur there may be a sufficient force to meet 
them or to move to the support of Captain Davies if necessary”. 
“I beg again to press”, he observed in his letter to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal on 8th December, 
“the expediency of troops being sent not only into Palamau, 
for that I am certain will have been done, but to Chotanagpur. 
I recommend that the tw’o companies of H. M. 29th I’oot 
expected at Hazaribagh was at once on to Ranchi and another 
or two sent to Hazaribagh to replace them”. The Bhogtas 
were not overpowered till 1859. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the movement, for some 
reason or other, Mr. W. 'I'ayler had lost the confidence of his 
higher authorities. His withdrawal order and the Gaya episode 
had been followed by his removal from the post of the 
Commissioner of Patna. On the 5th August, 1857, the British 
Government in Calcutta had appointed in his place Mr. E. 
A. Samuclls, a Muhammadan pleader named Ameer Ali being 
asked to accompany him as his assistant. On the same day 
General Outram, who had come to Calcutta on the ist August, 
was appointed to the joint command of Dinapur and Kanpur 
on the removal of Lloyd and Havelock from the respective 
stations[*]. Before the arrival of Mr. Samuclls at Pama, Mr. R. 
N. Farquharson, Judge of Patna, officiated as Commissioner 
till the 17th August. According to instructions from his 
authorities the latter immediately announced a rew’ard of ten 
thousand rupees for the capture of Kunwar Singh and asked 
his subordinate officers to give it good publicity[®]. Again on 
the 12th August, 1857, he asked Mr. Skipwith Tayler, Assistant 
Magistrate of Gaya, to proceed with a force to Gaya and 
“to perform all the duties of both Magistrate and Collector during 
the absence of Mr. Money until further orders”. He also 
wrote to Mr. MacDonell, Magistrate of Chapra, on the 14th 
August, informing him that he had on that day ordered 
Mr. H. E. J. Hannay of the Indian Navy to proceed with his 

[^] The. Mutiny of the Bengal Arnty^ p. 191. 

[®] Letter from R. N. Farquharson^ Commissioner of l*atna, to the Judge of 
Arrah, l-th August, 1857. 
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gun-boat and crew to Revilgunge (six miles from Chapra) 
and to place himself under his orders “to watch the mouth 
of Ganges for prevention, if possible, of any communication 
between Fyzabad and Arrah”. He noted in the concluding 
lines of his letter : “However this may be, the moral effect 
of this boat, its gun and European crew will, I am sure, be 
beneficial to the Chuprah district generally and in default 
of a steamer do good service in keeping in check the turbulent 
people of the west bank”. 

Mr. R. N. Farquharson seems to have acted with caution 
and tact. Thus, on the representation of the citizens of Patna 
against Mr. Tayler’s orders forbidding persons to come out 
of their houses after 9 p. m., he changed the time to 12 O’ 
clock midnight. He also passed orders against the forcible 
use of ekkas (hackney carriages) by the soldiers or some others 
so that the ekkawalas (drivers of hackney carriages) might work 
normally. He asked the Commanding Officer of the Bihar 
Station Guards, Patna, on the 16th August, to restore the 
N/jeebSt under his command, their arms and to express to them 
on his behalf confidence in them for their useful services at 
Chapra and Muzaffarpur. 

Just after receiving charge of the office of Commissioner, 
on the 18th August, 1857, Mr. E. A. Samuells issued an order 
to the Magistrate of Arrah permitting the use of Buxar as 
a civil station till the buildings at Arrah, then in a “ruined state,” 
were repaired. He further asked that Magistrate “to make the 
Zemindars everywhere strictly responsible for the peace of 
their own estates and for the capture of any fugitive Sepoy 
who may attempt to pass through their territories”. Besides 
being assured of supply of additional force in each thana, if 
he felt need for any, the said Magistrate was asked by 
Mr. Samuells “to organize a good intelligence department” so that 
he might “get early information of everything that was passing 
in the different portions of his district”, and to inform the 
Sikhs, who had helped the English at Arrah, that he would 
“recommend them for the orders of merits if this has not 
been already done”. 

On the 20th August, 1857, Mr. Samuells asked the officiating 
Magistrate of Gaya to adopt the following measures for sup¬ 
pression of the movement in his jurisdiction : “I shall authorise 
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the Zemindars in your district on whom I can rely 
and whose estates have been exposed to plunder to entertain 
a limited number of men armed with swords and spears for 
the protection of their Zemindaries and in all such cases shall 
hold the Zemindars strictly responsible for the preservation of 
peace in their own neighbourhood. If applications of this 
nature arc made to you, you are authorised to sanction them, 
where there is no reason to doubt the loyalty of the applicant 
and when the state of the countrj’^ in the vicinity of the appli¬ 
cant’s state appears to render such a measure necessary, reporting 
in every instance you have done so to me. You will use 
your best endeavours to apprehend the heirs of Namdar Khan[^j 
who have lately been creating disturbances in the Amruthoo 
(Amarthu) and Roggcr (Rajgir) Purgannahs and also Maya 
Singh of Amama in the Bchar tbana who is described by 
Mr. Vincent as the cliief rebel in that part of the country”. The 
Magistrate of Saran was also advised to utilise the services of 
the local tt^emindars in the manner noted above. 

The Magistrate of Shahabad was asked by the Commissioner 
on the 21 St August, 1857, to confiscate under Act XXV 
of 1857 the property of Kunwar Singh and of others of that 
district who had joined the movement. That Magistrate was 
further instructed “to lose no time in ascertaining what parties 
have been taking advantage of the late disturbances to plunder 
and commit them to the Sessions Judge, proceeding against 
all who may have been in open rebellion under the provisions 
of Act XXV of 1857”. 

Again on the 27th August, 1857, Mr. Samuells asked the 
Magistrate of Shahabad to “take immediate steps to discover 
and punish the villagers who fired on Captain Dunbar’s party 
when retreating to Brookegunj and’*'*’*' also the persons who 
tied up the rudders of the boats to prevent the returning troops 
from using them”. He suggested that Mr. Garstin, Deputy 
Magistrate of Buxar, who was soon proceeding to Buxar, 
might help him “in indicating the villagers which behaved 
worst on that occasion”. The Commissioner, however, did 
not approve of the proposal of the Magistrate of Shahabad 
for burning the villages, the inhabitants of which showed their 

[1] One eighteontli-nontury Muslini zamindar of Narhat-Samai, vide, K. K. 
Datta, Alivardi and His Times, p. 123. 
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hostility to the English Government and instructed him 
to adopt other “retributive measures” against those villagers who 
“had actually aided the rebels during the late disturbances”. 

Regarding the procedure to be followed by a Magistrate 
in committing cases for trial by martial law, the Commissioner 
issued the following instructions to the six Magistrates of 
the Division on the 24th August, 1857 “*** the ordinary law 
of procedure is entirely superseded by the proclamation of 
martial law, that it is unnecessary for the Magistrate to make 
any formal record of the evidence on which he commits. 
A short memorandum in his own handwriting of the charges 
and the person who makes it together with a note of the 
evidence and of the prisoner’s statement is quite sufficient. 
An order of commitment with a short statement of reasons 
of committal will then follow and these memoranda may be 
sent at once to the Judge with a request that he will state 
on what day he proposes to proceed with the case ; a multi¬ 
plicity of evidence ought to be avoided to simplify the 
proceedings as much as possible. A single sheet ought always 
to suffice”. 

The English were in a menacing situation from August, 
1857, also in some other areas, such as Nawadah, Jahanabad, 
Rajgir, Amarthu, etc. Hyder Ali Khan, Ahmad Ali Khan, 
Mehdi Ali Khan, Hussain Baksh Khan, Ghulam Ali Khan, 
Hukoo Singh, Nunkoo Singh and Fateh Singh had risen 
against them in arms in those parts. Their ranks were gradually 
reinforced, and assembling at Antipore (close to Nawadah) 
they even proclaimed that “the Company’s rule has 
ceased in the Rajgeer (Rajgir) Pargunnah”. Nana Singh of 
Umoano, whose territory lay chiefly in the Nawadah jurisdic¬ 
tion and who had also revolted against the English, had been 
wounded by the middle of August, 1857. But Mr. Vincent, 
Deputy Magistrate of Barh, could not with his best efforts 
capture him till thenf^]. About 2,000 persons besieged the Tehta 
Sub-Deputy Opium Agency. It was relieved by Mr. Colvin 
Lindsay, who was deputed there with 50 Nujeebs. Major 
Nation was ordered by the Commissioner to proceed to Hilsa 
and Nawada with 50 Nujeebs. The Commissioner of Patna 

[^] Letter from the ComminHoner of Patna, to the Secretary to the Oovernment of 
Bengalt 10th August, 1867. 
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asked Giptain Rattray, commanding the Sikh corps at Gaya, 
to march at once to Nawadah to suppress these risings and 
he ordered the Magistrate of Gaya to help Captain Rattray 
in every way[^]. The Commissioner further requested Colonel 
Guy, Commanding at Dinapur, on the 31st August, 1837, 
to supply Captain Rattray, for his action, fifteen elephants or as 
many as he could spare. On the failure of Colonel Guy 
to comply with this, the Magistrate of Gaya was requested 
“to indent on the Zamindars in the neighbourhood of Gaya” for 
any number he might require. Captain Rattray was authorised 
to declare on his arrival at Nawadah “rewards of Rs. joo for 
each of the rebel chiefs and smaller sums for any of their 
followers who have been making themselves conspicuous”[®]. 
The Commissioner assured Captain Rattray that he would 
recommend to the Government to invest him with the power 
of a Commissioner under Act XIV of 1857 so that he might 
“not have the trouble of sending in rebels to be tried by 
the Judge”P]. Hyder Ali Khan and one or two of his followers 
were captured within a few days^], and the former was hanged. 
At Wazirganj men of about 14 villages combined to rise under 
Khoseal Singh. Many of them were captured and transported, 
but Khoseal Singh could not be captured at least till the middle 
of March, 1858. Many persons were convicted in all the 
districts of the Patna Division. About the beginning of November, 
1857, the Government sanctioned a body of European mounted 
police for the Bihar district and a Commandant with z 6 men 
was maintained for this. In the third week of December an 
extra police force of 230 men was sanctioned by them for the 
Naw'adah subdivision. Thus, after considerable exertion, the 
English officers w’ere able to bring these areas under their control. 

Meanwhile the eastern districts had been in a state of 
disturbance after the revolt of the two companies of the 32nd 
N. I. at Bhagalpur on the 9th October, 1837. This was also 
a matter of anxiety for the Company’s Government. Appre¬ 
hending that they would behave like those of the 3 th Irregulars, 

['] Letter from the Commiftfiioner of Patna, to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, 27th and 31st August, 1S;77. 

[>] L etfer from the Commissioner of Patna, to the Magistrate of Bihar, 14t}i 
September, 1857. 

[®] Ibid, 

[«J Ibid. 
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some Government officers took various precautions at Gaya 
and the neighbouring places. But the two companies marched 
through the districts of Bihar and Patna without going 
to Gaya and crossed the Son at Rwal Ghat on the 24th October, 
1857. In the meantime a second detachment of two companies 
of the same Regiment, while marching from Barhait, in the 
Rajmahal subdivision of the district of Santal Parganas, to the 
Headquarters of the Regiment at Suri (in the Birbhum district), 
had revolted on the way at Rampurhat (in the Birbhum district). 
They entered into Bihar and had furious fightings with 
Captain English at Nawadah on the 2nd November and with 
Captain Rattray at Dhanchua on the 6th November. They 
fought bravely and frustrated the efforts of the English 
troops to chase them. The first detachment had already crossed 
the Grand Trunk Road, about 36 miles in advance of Dehri. 

The Chapra frontier had also then become a sort of danger 
zone for the English because of the rising of Muhammad 
Hussain Khan, who had some guns in his possession and about 
500 of whose men had been provided with fire-arms. The 
Magistrate of Saran wrote to the Commissioner of Patna on 
the 26th August, 18J7 : “I have the honour to inform you that 
I have heard of no fresh disturbance having taken place in 
the district, but the people in the Sewan subdivision are in 
a great state of alarm and are very an.xious that troops should 
be sent to Sewan. From intelligence received to-day, not 
from one but from several quarters, it appears that Muhammad 
Hussen (Hussain) has actually raised the standard of rebellion in 
Gorruckpore itself, that he has issued orders in the name of the 
King of Oude and that his force is gradually increasing. 
I forward you a short note from the Maharajah of Majawlee or 
one of the pmchayat (council of village elders) appointed by 
the Gorruckpore officials. I hear that the Nepalese troops 
have arrived at Mooteeharry (Motihari) and if one hundred 
of these could be sent to Sewan it would do much towards 
restoring the confidence of the people. Some measures must 
be adopted speedily or else there is great fear of the whole 
of our western frontier being in a state of disorganisation”. 

Early in September, 1857, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in 
consultation with James Outram, ordered the officer commanding 
the Detachment of 17th Madras N. I. to proceed at once 
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to that frontier to guard it against the incursions of the insurgents 
from Gorakhpur into Chapra. The Commissioner of Patna 
also sent necessary instructions to that officer on the 6th 
September, 1857, pointing out to him the advisability of his 
stationing himself at Aliganj Siwan, ten or twelve miles from the 
Gorakhpur frontier, and the seat of a Deputy Magistrate as 
well as of a Sub-Deputy Opium Agency. There, in the opinion 
of Commissioner, he could have the advantage of consulting 
two English officers, Mr. MacDonell[^] and Mr. Lynch, Deputy 
Magistrate at Siwan, and of getting the assistance of 75 Sikhs 
of Captain Rattray’s battalion. He was advised also to enlist 
the support, if necessary, of the two Gurkha Regiments of the 
Nepal Raj, who were then guarding the ^bats on the upper 
Gandak in the Champaran district. For this he was to write 
to the Joint-Magistrate of Champaran at Motihari, who had 
been authorised by the Resident of Nepal to regulate the 
movements of these Regiments. One Regiment together with 
Captain Southeby’s naval brigade, was stationed at Siwan, 
another at Motihari and subsequently at Bettiah. The Magistrate 
of Saran informed the Commissioner of Patna on the 8th October, 
1857 • ‘‘I have the honour to inform you that nothing new has 
occurred in this district, but I have just received the enclosed 
Hindi note from the Hutwah Rajah’s Moktear who states that 
troops should be at once sent to the frontier of the district 
to protect his estate from Mohammad Hussen, whose force, 
he says, is increasing daily. It appears that he has received 
a khilat (robe of honour) from Oude and that he has bestowed 
khilat upon several of his officers. The Sutasee Rajah appears 
to have come to pay him a visit and has brought a number 
of men with him. The other Rajahas according to this letter 
seem also expected there. This khilat being sent to him after our 
successes at Lucknow looks as if some of the Oude people were 
inclined to join him. Unless a force is very speedily sent 
to Gorruckpore, I fear we shall experience much greater trouble 
in driving him out. I do not think there is much chance of 
his crossing the Gorruckpore boundary but still I can quite 


[*] Th^re wore, thfjn, two Ma^Donoll'^ in Saran, on-.^ tho District Magistrate, 
Mr. W. F. MacDonoll and the otlier Mr. E. MacDoneJI, tht) Sub-De]mty Ojiiiini Agent 
at Sewan. Here the refere^nee is probably to the latter. A Magistrate had been 
stationed at Motihari from 1837, the Bettiah subdivision was fistablished in 
1852 and in I8(>(> Champaran was formed into a separate district. 
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understand the Hutwa Rajah being anxious and I have promised 
to send this information to you”. 

The Europeans of Muzaffarpur also were in a state of panic 
and the Government officers, there, adopted “strongest measures” 
for the apprehension of the “mutineers”, enforced strict censor¬ 
ship on the Press, prohibited “any subject of a foreign state 
(evidently meaning Nepal) from penetrating into the interior, 
and arranged for the fortification of the last but one house at 
the western en 4 of the Muzaffarpur town with provisions stored 
there for the Europeans and the Sikhs, so that the Europeans 
could resort there in case of a sudden attack[^]. 

In the months of November and December, 1857, there was 
apprehension among the Englishmen in north Bihar that those 
who had mutineed at Dacca might advance there by thePurnea 
side. The Magistrate of Muzaffarpur then asked Government 
to sanction the opening of new lines of express dmvk from 
some places in Purnea to Muzaffarpur[ 2 ]. Thinking that the 
insurgents would enter into the Muzaffarpur district at the 
north-eastern extremity and would skirt the Nepal frontier; 
on the 13 th December, the Magistrate of Muzaffarpur ordered 
all the Europeans residing in the northern and eastern parts 
of that district “to make arrangements without delay which 
will enable them to come into the station for safety and remove 
their valuables at a moment’s notice”. But the Magistrate soon 
realised that there was no danger for Muzaffarpur and so 
requested Major Richardson, w'ho commanded the Bengal 
Yeomanry Cavalry (then at Gaya), consisting of 300 troopers with 
their horses and a large retinue of about 800 persons, 
to proceed at once to DarbhangaP], as it was considered to be still 
in danger. The English in north Bihar received assistance in 
these disturbed days from the Nepal Government. Besides 
leading troops Maharajah Jung Bahadur issued a parwanah 
(order) to the officers in the Tarai to “give every facility and 
assijStance” to the troops of the English Company who “may 
cross into the Nepal territory in pursuit of the mutineers”. 

[^] Letter from the Mngi^trate oj ]\fuzafforj)ur, to the Commiaaioncr oj Patna, 
28th Sciptornber, 1857. 

[*] Letter from the Magistrate of Muzaffarpur, to the Commissioner of Patna, 
7th December, 1857. 

[*] Letter from the Magistrate of Muzaffarpur, to the Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector, 3rd December, 1857. 
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In the third week of December, 1857, Maharajah Jung Bahadur 
came to Bettiah with the main body of his troops. 

But the combined efforts of the Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry 
and the Nepal troops could not at once check the march of 
the “mutineers”. About the middle of January, 1858, it was 
reported that they had “taken the Chatra Mahant’s pucca (taOidt. 
of brick and plaster) two-storied house capable of holding 
1,000 men and containing large stores of grain where they 
intend to make a stand”. In fact within a few days they 
frustrated, there, the joint attempts to capture them, on the part 
of Major Richardson and Mr. Yule, Commissioner ofBhagalpur, 
w'ho after fighting against the ‘mutineers’ at Purnea had also 
come there, and of Ratan Man Singh, the Nepalese General. 
By the 27th January, 1858, they marched through Janakpur, 
whereupon Major Richardson planned to go westward to inter¬ 
cept them if they sought to cross the Gandak and to enter 
into the Company’s jurisdiction. On the 8th February, 1858, 
Mr. W. R. Davies, Deputy Collector on duty at Bettiah, repor¬ 
ted to the Magistrate of Muzaffarpur : “The Mutineers have 
not up to this date crossed the Gundak but they are now 
marching up to Trebenee Ghat through the Terra/ (Tara/) along 
which they appeared to have moved unmolested-^—visiting every 
Nepal Cutcherry on their road and amply supplied with r/issed 
(provisions)”. 




Babu Kunwar Singh on horse back 






CHAPTER VIII 


KUNWAR SINGH’S MOVEMEMTS OUTSIDE BIHAR—HIS 
RETURN AND DEATH 

Knmvar Singh at Kohtas—march ivith the troops in revo/f 
into the Mirt^apur district—to Korah—to Banda—to Kalpi 
and other places ; joined by Gwalior troops—battle of 
Kanpur—Kunwar Singl/s march to A^amgarh and his 
control over it—defeat of British troops under Colonel Milman 
and Colonel Dames—rumours about Kumvar Singles intention 
to return to Shahabad and anxiety of the Government — 
march of Gugard and Douglas against Kunwar Singh — 
Kunwar Singh crossed the Ganges at the Sheopur Ghat—his 
physical injuries and return to Jagdishpur—failure of Ge 
Grand^s expedition against Jagdishpur—death of Kunwar 
Singh—estimate of Kumvar Singh, 

The reverses at Jagdishpur could not cow down Kunwar 
Singh. With an indomitable spirit he moved out of the Province 
of Bihar and made earnest efforts to organise the forces of 
opposition against the English in different parts of Central 
India and Uttar Pradesh along with some all-India leaders of 
the Movement, His activities outside Bihar form also an 
inspiring chapter in the history of his adventurous career. 
During these movements he received at several places the support 
of the common people. A contemporary English account 
narrates that ‘‘the men who administered the affairs of India 
refused to admit the existence of events which were clear to 
all around them ; they persisted in governing as though there 
were no disorders in the civil districts ; and feigned to believe 
that the cultivators of the soil—the class from which the sepoys 
are selected—were, to a man, in our favour”.[^] The two com¬ 
panies of troops, who had revolted at Hazaribagh, marched 

[1] The Mutiny of the Bengal Army, p. 53. 
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to join Kunwar Singh in Shahabad.[^] After retreating from 
Jagdishpur, Kunwar Singh made a forced march as far as 
Nokha, about ten miles north of Sasaram. He halted there 
for a short time and was “furnished with all supplies", as is 
mentioned in a contemporary letter,[2] “by the Zamindars hold¬ 
ing villages in the neighbourhood, but the most conspicuous 

among them were the Maliks of Buraon.who went so 

far as to come to Sasaram and openly proclaimed that the 
Company’s Raj had ceased". We find it also mentioned in the 
same letter that the march of Kunwar Singh and the Sepoys 
had “so completely unsettled the minds of the Zamndars o'^’ning 
villages in the line of the Sepoys’ march that they and their 
ryots have risen in open rebellion". 

Shah Kabiruddin, an Honorary Deputy Magistrate at Sasaram, 
was helping the English by trying to oppose the advance of 
Kunwar Singh. A telegraphic message from Dehri, dated the 
14th August, 1857, reported : “Kooer Singh with a party of 
Sepoys is going across the country and is near Sasaram where 
he has threatened to attack Shah Kabiruddin. The Shah has 
begged Air. O’Donnell (of the Telegraphs) to go to his assis¬ 
tance and he has gone”. But Kunwar Singh’s march could 
not be checked by them. He then proceeded towards Rfthtas 
and moved in this area for several days of August, waiting to 
be joined by the “Ramghur Mutineers” and the 5 th Irregulars 
of Bhagalpur, who, it was reported, were marching to join him. 
A messenger reported to Lieutenant Stanton at Sherghati that, 
on the 20th August, 1857, Kunwar Singh was at Rohtas “with 
upwards of one thousand men, four elephants, fourteen camels, 
a lot of horses but no ammunition”. Lieutenant Stanton had 
gone there with a party of the Sikhs and some guns to prevent 
the 5th Irregulars from crossing the Son at Dehri. Shah 
Kabiruddin wrote to the Commissioner of Patna for the formation 
of a Regiment at Sasaram, which, however, was not approved 
of by the local officer of the Company there. He also earnestly 
requested the Commissioner “that a small force may be sent 
to Sassaram to restore order among his villages on the Trunk 


[1] Miliiiry Consult^tionfi, no. 3(i7, I4tl) Acigiist, 18o7. 

[®] Letter from W. C. Costley, Deputy Mnyifttrate of Sasaram, to the Secretary 
ty the Government of Bengal, 30th August, 1857. 
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Road and around Sassaram”.p] On the 24th August, 1857, the 
Commissioner requested Captain Rattray, then commanding 
the Sikh Corps at Gaya, to send 150 men to Sasaram. 

Already on hearing of the advance of the Dinapur troops 
towards Mirzapur, the Company’s officers in the Mirzapur 
district had issued orders on the 7th August, 1857, to the 
Tehsildar of Robertsganj “to stop the ferries of the Son and 
to employ any number of extra men he thought necessar)' for 
the protection of the officc”.[^] On the 12th August ‘three 
sowars’ were stationed at the Robertsganj Tehsildari and one at 
Rajgarh “to bring any intelligence the Tehsildar might give 
regarding the nearer approach of the Dinapur mutineers”. 
Mr. Moore, the Assistant Alagistrate, went out to Gopeegunj 
to assist Alajor Burnett “in quieting that part of the district”.[•*] 
'fhe Dinapur troops reached Robertsganj at about 9-30 a. m. 
on the 14th August, “plundered the Tehsildari (office or rank 
of tax collector) and thana” and encamped at Adalganj Bazar, 
one mile to the west of Robertsganj, where they remained on 
the 15th August also, and on the i6th August marched to 
Shahganj.[^] Tn the morning of the 19th August the detachment 
consisting of 250 of H. M. 5th Fusiliers under Major Simmons, 
accompanied by some local officers, went to Gortotwa. In 
the afternoon Lieutenant Haig of the 5 th Fusiliers, accom¬ 
panied by Lieutenant Buttonshawe, Air. Tucker and Air. Walker, 
proceeded to the south to ascertain the position of the marching 
troops. He found them encamped at Amoiee, about 20 miles south 
of Alirzapur. The detachment under Afajor Simmons moved 
towards Amoiee, and near about it fired upon the troops who 
thereupon left that place. They however attempted to march 
into the Doab.[^] 

Kunwar Singh, with the Ramghur battalion and the men 
of the 40th Regiment who adhered to him, encamped at Bidje- 
gurh (Bijaygarh) near Alirzapur on the 26th August, 1857. 


[^] Letters from Mr. E. A. Samvells to the Moghtrt te of ShahuimJ. August, 

1857 and to Oapt iin Rtitray^ Comminding Sikh Corps at Out/n. 24fh A'lgusl, 1^57. 

[*] Diary of P, Walker^ Deputy Magistrate in the Mirzapur Dutrut. 

[»] Ibid. 

[*] Ibid. 

[*] Sir William Muir, Records of the Intelligence Department of the Oovernmeni 
of the North-West Provinces of India, Vol. 1, pp. 539-540. 
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He had with him Nishan Singh, Thakur Dayal Singh and about 
1,000 men. On the 29th August, 1857, Kunwar Singh went 
to Ramgarh and the police establishment there “had fled into 
the Jungles for their lives”. P] He soon arrived at Ghorawal, 
where there was an exchange of firing between his party 
and some who opposed it. He left Ghorawal on the 50th 
August. After fording at the Belan Roosehra, Kunwar Singh 
encamped at Newari on the 1st September. On the 2nd 
September, he re-entered tappa (a land-unit) Uprandha in 
the Mirzapur district, and encamped at Phooleare and Totwa.[®] 
On the 3rd September, he encamped at Naon, seven miles 
south of Huttea Pass, on the 4th September at Bhaisound, on 
the 5 th September at Drummondganj and on the 6th September 
at Baraundha (east bank of the Son, 4 miles south-west of 
Ramnagar). Near the Huttea Pass ‘‘he was on the lookout for 
all Government servants”. [“] It was noted in the Diary of 
a local English officer that the Thanadar and Tehsildar ofRoberts- 
ganj wrote that they could not return to Robertsganj as Kunwar 
Singh “had issued strict orders to his friends in the regiment 
that no representative of the Government should be allowed 
to take up his abode or exercise his authority in these parts 
again and that search was to be made for the Kanimgo (a village 
official conversant with the local customs, tenures, etc.) who 
was to arrange about the payment of revenue to them”.[*] 

At Robertsganj two men of the 8th N. I. who, “as they 
were sick were left behind, were made over bv the Thanadar 
of that place to the military authorities”. [°] The Thanadar of 
Lalganj stated in his report of the 7th September that Kunwar 
Singh had encamped at Kundur, about six miles south of 
Manda. Kunwar Singh’s party also went to Singrowlee (Sing- 
rauli), the Raja of which place had been friendly to the 8th N. I. 
when the latter under subedar Bhawani Singh had reached 
Guhurwar about the middle of August. [®] This party had crossed 

[ij Diary of Events in the Mirzapur District. 

[*] Ibid. 

f»J Ibid. 

[•] Memorandum on i\e conduct of the Raji, of Sinyrowlee drawn up by 
Mr. Oldham., Assistant Magistrate of Mirzapur, 27tli March, 1858. 

[®J Diary of Events in the Mirzapur District, 

[•] Memorandum on the Conduct of the Raja of Singrowlee by Mr, Oldham, Deputy 
Magistrate of Mirzapur, 27th March, 1858. 
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the river Tons within a few days and captured a place called 
Sewrajpur, about 30 miles south-west of Allahabad, on the 27th 
August. [^] 

Kunwar Singh with his troops marched towards Rewah 
with the Rajah of which place he had distant relationship. When 
he was about eight miles from Rewah, Raghuraj Singh, the 
Rajah of that place, “faithful” to the English, wrote to him 
not to enter his territory. But the friendly attitude of others 
in Rewah, including some prominent nobles like liusmut Ali 
and Hurchand Rai, helped Kunwar Singh to enter there. The 
Rajah with his family left his capital, probably out of fear. A 
British Commander at Allahabad regarded all this to be “mis¬ 
fortune” for them and apprehended serious complications from 
it. Lieutenant Willoughby Osborne, then in the “political 
employ of the Rajah” [®J as Agent, and Colonel Hinde, who 
commanded the Rewah Regiment, opposed Kunwar Singh and 
his party and maintained their position after hard struggle. But 
there was a popular demonstration against Lieutenant Osborne, 
and his residence at Rewah was surrounded “by a large body 
of armed people”. [^] 

From Rewah, Kunwar Singh proceeded with his men to 
Banda, with a view to joining with Tantia Topi. [^] At Banda 
there was a dispute between the Nawab (of Banda) and Ranjor 
Dauwa of Ajaigarh. A battle had been fought between them 
for the possession of the Bhuragarh fort (near Banda), in which 
the Ajaigarh men became victorious. Meanwhile, on the and 
September, the 7th and 8th Regiments of Native Infantry had 
reached Banda, and on the 29th September, Kunwar Singh 
came there with 2,000 men, including the 40th N. 1 . They 
were heartily welcomed by the Nawab and his people. (®] The 
insurgents tried to effect a compromise between the Nawab 
and the Ajaigarh aspirant. The latter, however, could not be 


[^] Military Consultations^ no. 394, 4th September, 18.'>7, 

[*] Letter from E. A. Samuells to the Magistrate of Shahabad, 2nd Seiitember, 1857. 
[*] Military Cotisultationst 25th September, 1857, no. 410. 

[*] Military Consultations, no. 457,16th October, 1S57. 

[*] Milit'iry Consultatiuna, 6th November, 1857, no. 511. 

[•J District Gazetteer of Banda, pp. 188-189. 
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won over, and on the 8th October the combined forces of 
the Nawab and the insurgents attacked the fort at Nimnipar 
which belonged to Ajaigarh. The Nimnipar fort was com¬ 
pletely destroyed and the chief was made a prisoner. On the 
2oth October, Kunwar Singh and his men left Banda for Kalpi 
and on the 25 th October the 7th and 8 th Regiments marched 
away to Chilla Tara. They (the 40 th N. I. under 
Kunwar Singh) soon reached Kalpi (via Kursa). Nishan Singh 
being then [i] ill was carried on a palki (palanquin). They stayed 
at Kalpi “because the Gwalior forces had written to Kunwar 
Singh not to cross the Jamuna as they themselves were coming 
to meet him”. On the 3rd November they imprisoned Sheo 
Ram 'fantia at Kalpi. [-J On the 7th November the Gwalior 
troops joined Kunwar Singh and the 40th N. I. and 
marched to attack Kanpur. They crossed the Jamuna on 
the 10th November and moved to Bhognipur. On the 25 th 
November, 1857, Kunwar Singh’s men were at a distance of 
five miles beyond Akberpur and Kunwar Singh made a diversion 
to the north-west. The Gwalior contingent, Nana Saheb 
and Kunwar Singh fought against the English forces at the 
battle of Kanpur [^] in December, 1857. They had no success 
against the superior forces of the English. Kunwar Singh was 
soon at l.ucknow, where the Shah of Oudh presented him 
a robe of honour, some thousands of rupees and a firman for 
the district of Azamgarh.[“] 

A party of about 1,800 men, under the leadership of 
a nephew of Kunwar Singh, had assembled at Burni Ghat on the 
Gogra early in December, 1837.[®] The English officers of that 
locality took various precautions to counteract his movement, ['] 

[^] Sfatcmeyit oj Nishfin Simjh at thp tlmp of hi*t trial. 

[2J Sht^oram Taritia was thti clflttsl stm of Koslio Kam, Jaffirdar of Goorsurao 
(in Jalaun Distrir^t). On tlie oiithroak of tJisturbnrjfos in the distriel» Kesho Kam 
and his sons h *l() d t}i:* Kngiish and later t»n oe(a 4 |.)it;d it. While tlio j^roater 
portion of the district was inanagc'd by Kesho Ham and his fourth son Sita 
Karn Xanha, Sheo K im remairn^rl at K-iljii in oeeup.ition of that portiori which 
Ile*n comprised the pnrgann.s of Kalpi and Aita. 

[®] TjHter from G'^orc/'' Pas'ianh., D'jputtj Magistrate of Jalaun^ to Captain A. H, 
Ter Naiif Deputy Commissioner of Jalaun, Kalpi, hth June, 1858. 

[*] William Korhes Mitclioll, Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, ISo?—50 (printed 
in 1805), pp. ] 38-130. 

[®J Military Consult itions, 27th November, 1857. 

[•] Seent Consultations, 18th Dc^cembor, 1857, no. 29. 

[•] Ibid. 
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which could not be, however, opposed successfully by them. 
Early in bebruary, 1858, “a considerable body of sepoys with 
4 or 5 guns had arrived at Fyzabad and Koer (Kunwarj Singh 
with reinforcements was somewhere between Lucknow and 
Darriabad (Daryabad).” [^] About the 12th February he was at 
Ayodhya with 2,000 followers (of whom 800 only were 
Sepoys) and made common cause with Raja Man Singh and the 
Raja of Nurhurpur[^], both of whom had risen against the 
Company. On the 17th March, he joined a party of his comrades 
at 7\traulia (at a distance of about 25 miles from Azamgarh). 
A batch of the British troops in the Azamgarh district under 
Colonel Milman attacked him on the 22nd March. But, after 
some initial success, they were themselves defeated and retreated 
into the entrenchments at Azamgarh[^], being chased by their 
opponents numbering about 4,000. The victors occupied that 
place on the 26th of March. Colonel Milman had sent express 
letters to Sasaram, Allahabad and Lucknow soliciting assistance. 


[ij ForiifjH ffonsKltttion.'i, 30t]) J)t‘(*Mnl>ei, no. J3S(), D^uyttbad wa.s tlu-n 

laMtltjuarters of tho Jiara. Htinki DistnVd.. 

[*] Sevrd 'Mu\i iSob, no. l()73/7^. Jn his letter to the 

(.'oinirn.ssioner of VatLa, tinted 13tJi Atj;iriist, I8.*)7, the Mti^istiiUe’ ofSarati re])orted 
thill Kiinwnr Siii^ih \vnss<*ekin^i the flllianee of Man JSirmh aiiel Kaghimnt h Singh. 
He aHo TmmtioncMt that- Alan Singh was a liiliar man. His family origijudly eante 
from Daudiiagnr in zila Bihar. DiirsliJin Singh, liis father, and Ihicttsur Singh, 
hi.s iiriele, resided th(*re. Alan Singh, ho noted, rnarrit'd the daughter c»f it Rr>dirnin 
iiiuned Byro Misser, who iMisiiled iit Jngdishpur. He adtled that Bajii Dta.) Alungul 
was t-lie ne])hew of K.unwar Singh’s wife anti sup])li“d tlit‘ ft/Uv)W'ing gonealogieal 
t.ihl" tt) show KuiiWiir Sitigh’s eonneetion with Oudh :— 


PEER SINGH 

I 


Arnar Singh 


(deceased) Bodh Singli 


Seui’.ersad Sing Jlamiiarairi Singli Giirhux Sing 
fui opted. [ 

Bone Madho Illeg. Narpat. Singli 


(doeeasod) Arnar Singh 

i 


Jlugonauth Singh 


Bugaraj Singh inarriorl (deeon.sed) Jugganauth Bishnat Sirg 

a grand-daughter of Sing. 

Kunwar Singh. | 


Shiinkar Bux Shoodut Sing Bisshoshar 
,pj Secret ConsulUttiovs, 30t.h April, 1858, no. 273. 
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The victors frustrated the attempt made by another body of 
British troops under Colonel Dames of the 37th Regiment on 
the 27th March to dislodge them from their position, and 
Azamgarh remained virtually under Kunwar Singh’s control. 

This situation at Azamgarh and the rumours of Kunwar 
Singh’s intention to return to Shahabad caused much anxiety 
to the English officers in Bihar. On the 30th March, 18j8, 
Mr. A. R. Young, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
forwarded for the information of the Governor-General the 
following message from the Commissioner of Patna : “There 
is great alarm both at Chuppra (Chapra) and Arrah. The 
Brigadier will not send the two companies to Arrah unless the 
Seikhs (Sikhs) are moved from Dehri to support them. Colonel 
Alichell objects to the Seikhs being moved. The rebels have 
collected ninety large boats on the Gogra and threatened to 
visit Hutwa and Chuppra. I think the Seikhs (Sikhs) should 
march at once to Arrah whence they and the Europeans could 
move at once to Chuppra (Chapra), if necessary. It would allay 
alarm if I am enabled to say, what steps the Government is 
taking to disperse the rebels in Azamghur”. [^] Mr. R. V. Boyle 
of the Railway Engineers wrote to the Government on the 
51st March, 1858. “It is Koer Singh’s intention to return to 
Shahabad. He has made this intention widely known, the 
people are expecting him and large numbers are prepared to 
join him and his force * * * Shahabad has witnessed the most 
stirring events incident to the Mutinies in the lower provinces. 
No other part of the lower provinces has been more violently 
disturbed”. 

The prevailing state of alarm among the Company’s officers 
in Bihar and the border areas on the north-west, and the 
measures adopted by the Commissioner of Patna against the 
apprehended return of Kunwar Singh, were thus communicated 
by him to the Government in Calcutta on the 15th April, 1858. 

“The information of Colonel Milman having abandoned his 
tents and baggage at Atrowlee (Atraulia) and retreated to 
Azimgarh and of his having shut himself up in an entrench¬ 
ment at that place which was invested by the rebels under 
Kooer Singh was communicated by Mr. Davies, the Magistrate 

[1] Secret Consultations, 30th April* 1858, no. 263. 
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of Azimgurh (Azamgarh) to the Magistrate of Chuprah (Chapra) 
and by Mr. Hamilton, the opium Agent at Ghazeepore (Ghazi- 
pur), to the Brigadier and myself at much about the same time. 
The Ghazeepore (Ghazipur) authorities also conveyed intima¬ 
tion to those at Arrah for it was generally thought that 
Kooer Singh’s object in advancing to Azimgurh was to make 
a march across the Doab and cross the Ganges into Shahabad 
District at or about Bullea (Balia). Mr. Bird, the Magistrate of 
Gorruckpore (Gorakhpur), also sent notice to the joint Magis¬ 
trate, Champaran, to look out and to have the Ghauts {Ghats) 
on the Gandak well guarded. 

The force at our command in this Division at this time 
consists of some 600 (545 at Dinapore and 53 at Patna) men 
of H. M.’s 35 th Foot with 2 Guns stationed at Patna and 
Dinapore ; of Capt. Rattray’s Battalion, which was distributed 
as follows, viz.. Headquarter with 300 men at Dehree and 
Sasaram, 250 men. [^] at Rohtas with 4 Mountain Guns, 75 men at 
Arrah, 2521 Chaprah and a few in hospital at Patna. 5 o men of this 
Corps are with Col. Roweroft at Gorruckpore who expresses his 
inability to return them until he is reinforced. Of 100 Sailors under 

Lieutenant.and 25 Mounted European Police under 

Mr.at Gaya. Of the 40 Seamen under Lieutenant 

Batt with 3 Guns in Garrison at Bu.xar.one under 

Mr. Lynd at Sewan making 250 men well advanced in their 
drill and one at Sasaram under Sergeant Nolan, just raised 

numbering 200. There had been 2 companies of.. 

at Sasaram but these had been removed to Benares by order 
of the G. G. when Colonel Milman’s retreat to Azimghur was 
made known. 5 3 men of the R. C. yVrtillery arc now I under¬ 
stand expected at Sasaram on the 7th and some units of H. M. 
Regiments up country have also been detained there though 
I am not aware of their numbers. In addition to these we have 
the Bihar Station Guards under Capt. Nation distributed in the 
stations of Gaya, Patna, Chuprah and Tirhoot but they are 
universally distrusted and were a source rather of mischief 
than strength. 

Considerable alarm prevailed both at Gorruckpore and 
Chuprah and though little was said by the people at Arrah 
and the railway officers continued their work on the lines, there 

[^] Blank spaces could not bo deciphered in the old records. 
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was much uneasiness among them also. It appeared to me 
that Shahabad was the District of the Division most seriously 
menaced by Kooer Singh’s advance. For months his return 
was threatened by the evil doers and dreaded by the friends 
of order in that District and it was well known that if he 
reappeared many Rajpoots and dismissed Sepoys would join 
him and that great confusion would for a time be the inevitable 
result. The station of Arrah too is at some distance inland 
from the river. It is not easy to get away from it if the 
inhabitants arise and for the same reason it is difficult matter 
to relieve any small body which may be beleagured there. 
The security of Arrah was therefore the first object to which 
I turned my attention. 

To remove the officers to Buxar would have had a very 
bad effect and I wrote to Col. Christie to know what assistance 
he could give in order to enable me to hold it. His answer 
was that he could spare z Companies and that they might be 
accompanied by the mountain train guns if I could find ponies 
for them but that he could not allow such a small detachment 
to go to Arrah unless they were supported by Captain Rattray’s 
Police battalion. I had previously written to Brigadier Michell, 
Commanding in the south of Shahabad, requesting him to 
favour me with his views on the defence of the District and 
had stated my own opinion to be that the Sepoys should be 
moved to the North to co-operate with the Europeans from 
Dinapore. Brigadier Michell’s reply however was that he 
considered it of great importance that the Seikhs should remain 
where they were and that he could not presume to make any 
suggestions on the defence of the North of the District as it 
was not under him. I sent the letter to Brig. Christie 
and the consequence was that the z companies which were in 
order to march on Wednesday were countermanded. I immediately 
made known this difficulty to Government by Telegraph 
and wrote to the Magistrate authorising him to fortify the 
Collector’s Cuteberry in case he might find it necessary at any 
time to take refuge in it but desiring him on no account to 
do it if it could be avoided but rather to retreat on Dinapore 
or Dehrie (Dehri) if he should be menaced by a superior force 
of the enemy. I received information from the Government 
that too Sailors are on their way by Bullock Train to Shahabad and 
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consulted the Brigadier at Sassaram as I had been desired to 
do as to the best mode of employing them. I suggested that 
unsupported as they were by guns they would be useless at 
Sassaram and that a portion of them might be employed in 
strengthening the garrison at Buxar while the remainder might 
man the mountain guns at Dinapore and to render these 
available for service with any detachment which Brigadier 
Christie might be able to send out. The reply of Brigadier 
Corfield which I received last night was that they would 
not be unsupported by Guns as he expected z Guns of the 
Royal Artillery on the yth (?) and I conclude although he 
does not directly state how he proposes to employ the Sailors, 
that he means to keep them at Sassaram. 

A Telegraph received from Government yesterday however 
tells that the Sailors will be at Dehrie on the 12th and are 
to march from that place to Arrah. I have informed Brigadier 
Christie of this and suggested that as his Detachment will have 
the fortified cutcherry to hold on, if necessary, will be joined 
by the Sailors in a few days and may reasonably hope to be 
supported ere long. Should Arrah be invaded by troops from 
Ghazipore and Azamgarh he should send it over at once. 
Ponies, I informed at the same time, had been withdrawn 
from Lieutenant Dobbins ( ?). Guns are at Rohtas where the guns 
lay on pontoons and were not required and were at his disposal, 
I shall consider the answer to this proposal before I close 
this letter. 

In addition to the endeavours which I have made to procure 
troops for the defence of the Shahabad District, I have desired 
the Magistrate to warn all the Zemindars, Maliks, that fugitive 
rebels from Oude might possibly endeavour to enter the 
District and that they should be held strictly responsible for 
watching the Ghats and roads opposing the rebels by any means 
in their power and giving correct intelligence to the Magistrate 
of anything that occurred thence. Those whose estates lay 
on parts of the District where the rebels were likely to enter 
were advised to send a return to the Magistrate of the number 
of man they employed for the purpose and those in whose 
estates Europeans resided or European property was established 
were warned that it was their duty to take care of the safety 
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of both, and that they would be held answerable if they did 
not. 


The Jamuna Gunboat, which had returned from the Gogra 
on account of the refusal of the European crew to serve any 
longer on that river, was ordered up to Buxar and the Com¬ 
mander was directed after communication with Lieutenant Batt 
and the authorities at Ghazeepore to come off Bhojpore 
(Bhojpur) and do his best to prevent the rebels from crossing 
the Ganges. The 5 Europeans on board the ‘Patna’ were also 
put on board the ‘Jamuna’ in order to render her more efficient. 
The boat had not even gone four and twenty hours when she 
returned and Captain Williamson reported to me that the Gunner 
of the ‘Patna’ had threatened him with personal violence, that 
the crew had become mutinous and had helped themselves to 

.(?) until they became drunk and disorderly 

and that they had forced him to return to Dinapore. The 
Magistrate was sent to enquire into the affair and was of the 
opinion that the affair had been much exaggerated but Captain 
Williamson and his Chief officer declared they had been afraid 
of their lives. The European crew, whose term of service had 
expired, refused to serve any longer. There was no help for 
it but to send the crew to Calcutta in the ‘Megna’ and await 
the arrival of the new crew, which it was understood was on 
its way to join the vessel. 

At Chuprah considerable apprehension was expressed lest 
the rebels be tempted by the Hatwa Rajah’s wealth and the 
11 lacs of the Collector’s Treasury to make a rush in the 
District. I never felt any anxiety about Chuprah. No rebel 
of any rank (?) belongs to the District. I am certain the rebels 
will remain at Azimagurh while the beleagured garrison hold 
out until they themselves are attacked and dispersed and they 
were most likely in the latter case to fly in a corner between 
the Dinapore forces on the one hand and Col. Roweroft’s on 
the other.*** They are obviously most likely either to make 
foi Shahabad, the country of their leader Kooer Singh or 
for the North-West where for the time they would be safe 
in the crowd of the rebels. I authorised the Collector how¬ 
ever to remove as much of the Treasure as was necessary 
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furnishing him with a fair excuse for doing so and have 
assured the residents that in the event of danger approaching 
them ‘Patna’ would be off the Ghats for their security. Troops 
I could not promise them for I had none, but on receiving 
an offer from the Lieutenant-Governor to send up the Sailors 
and the Guns from Purneah, I informed the Magistrate that 
they should be sent there and authorised him to prepare a 
house for their reception and to fortify it roughly. The same 
orders were issued to the Zemindars as at Arrah. I propose 

if the Commander is.without the European crew 

to send the ‘Jamuna’ down the river to bring the Sailors from 
Purneah as quickly as possible. 

If Koour Singh lands in Arrah there cannot be a doubt that not 
only serious disturbances will occur in that District but that the 
hopes of all the disaffected in all the surrounding Districts will be 
raised. I have therefore been unwilling to weaken Gaya by 
withdrawing any of the Europeans from that station although 
authorised to do so by telegram and indeed T tliink if Arrah 
is invaded, that Gaya might be strengthened as soon as possible. 
The force there however is sufficient to hold its own. 

I need hardly dwell on the importance of attacking and 
dispersing Koour Singh’s force without loss of time. If it shoiddgain 
a footing in Arrah every day’s delay in doing this will add to the 
mischief which his presence creates, for it must be recollected that his 
name is a watchword throughout Bihar, that he is looked up ly the 
Kajpoots of Behar as the chief par excellence. Yet as matters at 
present stand if he is to be at all attacked it must be by the 
troops which pursue him from Azimgurh or by others from 
North-West Provinces. Even if Brigadier Christie consents to 
send over 2 companies of the 35 th they will barely suffice for 
the defence of Arrah and so will be unable to take the field. 
While in the same way the Seikhs in the South are too weak 
to move without the support of the Europeans. 

I have already stated my opinion in two different telegrams 
that Shahabad and the troops in the north and south of the 
district should be placed under one Brigadier and that where 
the field is so small and the number of available troops is so 
small great evils are likely to result from a divided command. 
It has in fact already paralysed our action. No measures can 
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be taken for preventing the enemy from occupying the 
north of the Shahabad district because the Brigadiers of the 
north and south districts have different views and neither 
have sufficient force to act with effect, without support from 
the other. It appears to me that under present circumstances 
the command in Shahabad north and south district should 
be vested in General Commanding at Dinapore. He is in 
close contact with the civil authorities not only of this Divi¬ 
sion but of Gorruckpore and Azamghur, the danger is nearest 
to him and the chief European force in this quarter is under 
him. He is also in communication by Telegraph with the 
Governments both of Calcutta and N. W. The Brigadier at 
Sasaram on the other hand is quite out of way. I cannot get 
an answer from him under four days, he has little, except 
police corps under him and he would not hear of the invasion 
of Arrah in all probability until the enemy had got between 
Arrah and Sasaram. He is 6o miles from a Telegraph Station. 
The north of the district is the portion that is threatened and 
it is there or in its vicinity that the officer to whom the 
defence of the district is entrusted should be stationed. I 
trust that the Lieutenant-Governor may agree with me in the 
view I have taken of the expediency of having one direct¬ 
ing head at Arrah in the present moment and that he will 
press it upon the Governor-General. 1 look upon this as of 
the greatest importance and I cannot regard without serious 
anxiety the prospect of invasion in a small district one half 
of which is under one commander and the other under another 
both with insufficient force.” 

Lord Canning, the Governor-General, was then at Allaha¬ 
bad and Sir Collin Campbell, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army, was at Lucknow. On getting the news of the 
defeat of Colonel Milman and the success of Kunwar Singh on 
the 27th March, 1858, through the express letter sent by the 
former. Lord Canning at once ordered Lord Mark Kerr, 
Commander of the Right wing of the 13 th Light Cavalry then 
at Allahabad, to march with all speed to Banaras, and after 
taking with him whatever troops might be available there to 
advance to Azamgarh to fight against Kunwar Singh. In 
obedience to these orders. Lord Kerr, with his whole force 
consisting of twenty-two officers and more than four hundred 
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and fifty (or forty four) men, started from Banaras in the night 
of the and April and marching with rapidity reached Azamgarh 
on the 6th April. After some minor successes he invested the 
entrenchment there. He and Colonel Dames, Commander of 
the British Garrison at Azamgarh, did not take further action 
immediately but awaited, under orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, the arrival of a bigger force under Sir E. Lugard, who 
also had been ordered by the Commander-in-Chief to press 
upon Kunwar Singh. As a strategic move, Kunwar Singh 
left the place on the 15 th April with a part of his troops 
leaving about 2,000 men there under Nishan Singh and advanced 
towards Ghazipur. He probably wanted to cross the river 
Ganga there to return to Jagdishpur for renewing the contest in 
that area. 

Leaving Lucknow on the 29th March, 1858, with a brigade 
of infantry, seven hundred Sikh sabres and eighteen pieces of 
artillery. Sir E. Lugard reached the neighbourhood of Azamgarh 
on the 15th April. While trying to cross the bridge of boats 
on the river Tons, he was opposed by a party of Kunwar 
Singh’s troops on the i6th April. Kunwar Singh had returned 
to Azamgarh by this time. On the i6th April, Sir Lugard 
attacked the party of Kunwar Singh at the bridge on the west 
of the town. Mr. Venables, a local indigo-planter, was wounded 
and received severe injuries in this engagement, from the effect of 
which he died soon. Kunwar Singh’s men “fought well, 
and with more determination than usual, and it was not 
without a severe struggle that they were defeated and expelled 
from the city. They retired in good order and were pursued 
for about a dozen miles” p]. Apprehending that they might 
cause embarrassment in the direction of Gorakhpur, where 
they were proceeding. Sir Edward Lugard sent Brigadier 
Douglas in pursuit of them, and himself remained at Azamgarh 
with the greater part of his force. With the authority of his 
Government he issued a proclamation offering 25,000 rupees 
and a free pardon to anyone who would deliver over to the 
British the person of Kunwar Singh. P] 

In the meantime the main column under Brigadier Douglas 
had advanced direct upon the city of Azamgarh. This body 

[»] C. Ball, op. c*., Vol. II, pp. 286—287. 

[•] Ibid. 
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of troops was at once ordered by Sir E. Lugard to “pursue 
and use their utmost endeavours to capture” [^] Kunwar 
Singh. But in this, as Sir E. Lugard himself noted, “they 
failed owing to the regularity and devoted courage with which 
the retreat was covered”pJ by Kunwar Singh and his men. 
Kunwar Singh, “a born strategist”, could not be caught. At 
3 A.M. on the 17th April, 1838, Brigadier Douglas marched with 
a body of troops from Nathupur and found Kunwar Singh’s 
party strongly posted at Naghai near the lower Ghosee Road. 
As Brigadier Douglas reported to Sir E. I.ugard pj, he “sent 
the cavalry and Horse Artillery of the advanced guard through 
the village by the road, the infantry cutting across the fields, 
the guns became immediately engaged but the enemy stood 
well behind the breast works.” Breaking into bodies the latter 
retreated partly by the lower road and partly across the country 
to Ghosee baffling all the efforts of the Brigadier to capture 
them and again from there to Nagra and from Nagra to 
Sikandarpur. Brigadier Douglas halted at Ghosee for the night of 
the 18th April, and on the 19th April marched to Nagra. On 
the 20th April he proceeded to Qazipur, nearly four miles 
beyond Sikandarpur. 

But Kunwar Singh and his followers after crossing the 
river Gogra at that place pushed on to IVIaniar in the Ghazi- 
pur district in the night of the 20th April, 1858. Robert 
Davies, the officiating Magistrate of Azamgarh, who accompanied 
Brigadier Douglas and aided him with his local knowledge, 
wrote from his camp at Sheopur on the 23rd April, 1858, to 
F. B. Gubbins, Commissioner of the 5 th Division, Banaras, 
that, at Maniar, Kunwar Singh “found himself amongst 
friends, and the wants of his troops were voluntarily supplied 
by the villagers who were almost universally in his favour. [*] 
Through their collusion, our spies were seized and detained 
and our information delayed”. In fact, as Mr. Robert Davies, 
further noted, there was an enthusiasm in Kunwar Singh’s 
favour amongst the common people in the Azamgarh district. 
The Magistrate of Saran noted in his letter to the Commissioner 


['] A letter of E. Lugard, from camp at Azamgarh, 1 Gth April, 1858. 

[*J Ibid, 

[®] His letter to E. Lugard of the April, 1858, from camp at Sheopur, 

[^] Secret Conaultationa, 28th May, 1858, no. 69. 
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of Patna, dated the i8th July, 1858, that Kunwar Singh had 
“numerous friends on either side willing to render him assis¬ 
tance”. The Sheopur Baboos (Zamindars) in Ghazipur enter¬ 
tained Kunwar Singh in a feast and provided him with 20 
boats [^J. Brigadier Douglas had his camp there at Bansdeh. 
In the morning of the 21st April, Brigadier Douglas made a 
surprise attack on the troops of Kunwar Singh at Maniar. 
The latter dispersed themselves in different directions, but 
reassembled by evening at Santiwar, a place surrounded by a 
very thick wood and proceeded during the night to the river 
at Sheopur Ghat. 

In spite of sustaining personal physical injuries, Kunwar 
Singh with a large body of sepoys crossed the Ganga at Sheopur 
Ghat, ten miles below Balia, in that night, by baffling Douglas, 
outwitting Colonel Cumberlege, who with two regiments of 
Madras cavalry had been despatched to intercept his movement, 
and notwithstanding the various precautionary steps taken by the 
Company’s officers. Thus the Commissioner of Patna observed 
in his letter to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
dated 22nd April, 1858 : “Orders were given to the Magistrates 
of Arrah and Chupra to be most careful in removing all boats 
from the left bank of the Ganges and the right bank of the 
Gogra. Purwannahs {panvanahas) on the same subject were to 
be issued to the Zamindars and bodies of the Police and Zamin¬ 
dars’ men were placed at each Ghat particularly at the Sheopur 
and other Ghats where the rebels afterwards actually crossed. 
The Magistrate of Ghazipore gave the most stringent orders on 
his side to have the boats removed but his orders appear 
to have been very indifferently obeyed as Mr. Lynch found a 
large collection of boats at Mumer (Manahar) on the Gogra and 
Koer Singh had no difficulty in procuring boats when 
he arrived on the banks of the Ganges. In anticipation of 
Koer Singh forcing a passage in spite of these precautions the 
villagers in Shahabad and especially those most suspected were 
warned that in the event of any of the inhabitants committing 
acts of plunder or giving assistance to Koer Singh the entire 
village will be severely punished under the provisions of Act 
X of 1858 and the Magistrate was directed to take the most 
stringent measures against persons who evinced disloyalty”. 

[ij Home Piihlic Consultations, 30th April, 1858, no, 50. 
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Referring to this incident. Hall, a contemporary English writer, 
observes : “Even his opponents speak of his masterly retreat 
across the Ganges, when closely pursued by the force under 
Sir E. Lugard, with respect.” [i] It is mentioned in a contem¬ 
porary English record : “The villagers on the right bank 
assisted the rebels, many boats were raised from the places 
where they had been sunk”[®]. Another English document of 
the time refers to the “very favorable disposition of the 
population towards him on both sides of the river”. By the 
22nd April, 1858, Kunwar Singh came back to Jagdishpur, with 
about 1,000 followers on foot and a few horsemen, strongly 
determined to continue fighting against the English though he 
had lost one arm and was wounded in his thigh f®]. 

A force of the Government proceeded from Arrah under 
Captain Le Grand against Kunwar Singh towards Jagdishpur. 
But it suffered a severe repulse on the 23rd April, 1858, with 
heavy losses being chased up to Be»/( Na/a, about three miles 
from Arrah. Some of their guns were captured by the victors 
and, as it was reported to the English by their spies, “of the 
detachment of 230 or 300 men sent against Kunwar Singh” 
only 25 or 55 Sikhs and 7 officers were seen by them return¬ 
ing to Arrah [^]. 


[^j Hall, Two Months at Arrah, p. 58. 

[*] Secret Consultations, 28tli May, 1858, no. 504. 

[®] Ibid, aooording to Nifihan Singli, Kunwar Singh was hit by a cannon ball 
and his right wrist was ann^utated. Some other accounts also refer to his loss 
of an arm and injury on tho thigh in this onoountor. {Lietter of Douglas to 
E, Lugard, from camp at Sheopur, 22nd April, 1858.) 

[♦] Secret Consultations, 2Sth May, 1858, nos. 509, 510 and 523, Lo Grand was 
killed along with others. Total strength of the force under Lo Grand and its 
casualties were noted as follows by the Commissioner of Patna in his letter to 
the Government in Calcutta, dated tho 27th April, 1858 :— 

H. M. 35th Foot 140 .. Killed one olTic.^r and eight rank and file. 

Wounded and died on road from apoplexy ton. 
Died from apoplexy two officers and eighty-four 
rank and file. Total—105. 

Killed five. Wounded ten (of whom one is in 
tho hospital) and nine died from apoplexy on 
the road. Died from apoplexy six. Total—21. 

Killed three. Wounded none. Died from 
apoplexy one. Total—4. 

Killed seven rank and file. Wounded one officer 
and seven rank and file. The wounded 
apparently were carried upon elephants. 


295 


Naval Brigade 50 

H.E.I. Go’s. Artillery 5 
Seikhs 100 
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The Commissioner of Patna wrote to Brigadier Douglas, 
(^mmanding Field Force at Arrah, on the 26th April, 1858 : 
“I need hardly urge the necessity of expelling Koer Singh from 
his position at the earliest possible period. He is now in his 
native country and day’s delay adds to his strength and 
increases the prestige he has gained by his recent successes.” 
But Kunwar Singh was not destined to live long. Worn out 
by fatigue and incessant fighting he died probably three days 
after his victory over Le Grand. 

Thus ended the life of a great leader of the Movement of 
’f 857 " 59 > who, in spite of heavy odds against him, resisted 
foreign authority not only in Bihar but also outside its area 
with grim determination and vigorous efforts unwearied by the 
weightage of years, and gained laurels of victory at several 
places. 

To inspire a band of fighters against the growing strength 
of the British power, possessed of various means of modern 
warfare, was indeed a mighty task for Kunwar Singh. But he 
succeeded in accomplishing it with remarkable energy and 
tremendous influence over his own people. Writing about 
him, Mr. E. A. Samuells observed : “Koer Singh was a man 
also, it would seem, with much chivalry in his composition, 
fond of field of sports* * *”P]. With a view to providing 
himself with adequate war implements, he established a gun 
manufactory at Jagdishpur, which Brigadier Lugard saw with 
his own eyes when he attacked that place some days after his 
death, just as Mir Qasim had done at Monghyr. A skilled 
warrior and a consummate strategist, he changed his military 
tactics and movements with great celerity to suit varying needs 
and often baffled the well-contrived plans of his enemies to 
their utter bewilderment. 

Kunwar Singh’s aim was not only to destroy alien authority 
but also to substitute in its place his own system of Govern¬ 
ment, calculated to serve the best interests of his people. 
This he sought to do immediately after his first victory at 
Arrah and at some places on his march outside Bihar. 
Enthusiasm and attachment of the people for him amply testify 

[1] E, A. Samuells' letter to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 2bih September, 
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to his immense popularity with the tenants. It has been already 
noted how during his retreat from Azamgarh he was voluntarily 
helped and furnished with the much needed provisions by the 
local inhabitants in spite of strict preventive measures of the 
Government. At the crucial moment of crossing the river at 
the Sheopur Ghat, he received timely assistance from some of 
the local men, who kept boats hidden from the English 
forces and secretly but voluntarily brought these for him at the 
appointed hour. 

In about five years after this gigantic outbreak an English¬ 
man [‘\| thus wrote about this hero of the Bihar phase of the 
Movement of 1857-59: ^^Eor long past Coer Singh had been 
watching the course of events with keen interest and a definite 
purpose. This remarkable man came in for an abundant share 
of the abuse so indiscriminately dealt our to all those who took 
part against us at the crisis. Coer Singh was described in the 
contemporar}^ journals as a devil whose villainy could be 
accounted for only on the theory that he was not ‘of human 
flesh and blood*. The time for shrieking and scolding has 
gone by and we can afford to own that he was not a devil 
at all but the high-soulcd chief of a warlike tribe who had 
been reduced to a non-entity by the yoke of a foreign invader. 
‘What am I good for under your dynasty* ? was his constant 
complaint to European visitors. He had already reached an age 
which in lingland is supposed to incapacitate for any employ¬ 
ment save for premiership. He well remembered the time when 
Scindiah and Holkar were not mere puppets of the Govern¬ 
ment of Fort William, w'hen the Marhathas still ruled at 
Poonah and Nagpore ; when, what with Pindaree raids, and 
the long contest for the Helen of Odaipore and extremely 

[J] Thtt Competition Wnllnh. By George O. Trevelyan (1866 edition), p. 74. 

The book eontains certain letters written from India by one Mr. fl. Broughton 
to lii.s fi*ic*nd Mr. Semkiris. Thin’o are about a doz'^n letters oil tlirferent subjects. 
The 4th letter rlaterl Moffusilporo (?), Kebruary 17th, 1863, is entitled A story of 
the Great Mutiny”, pp. 64--94, end contains a very detailed account of the siege 
of Arrah. Tiie l»*tter being a contemporary account is of considerable importance. 

The Preface explains the objeet of these letters to be to “induce the English¬ 
men at liome to take a lively and efToctive interest in the native {population of 
their Eastern dominion and with that vi€?w to lay before thorn a plain statement 
of the feeling whic-h is entertained towards the population (Indians) by^ the 
European settlers in Inclia.” Some of the other letters depict very graphically 
the prcv'ailing arrogant attitude of most of the I3riti8h administrators towards the 
local population. 
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bellicose attitude of non-interference, adopted by the Company, 
a dashing partizan leader with a few thousand stout Rajpoots 
at his back, was good for great deal in the estimation of 
Central India. He fretted like the proud Highland chiefs, 
when reduced to insignificance by the severe and orderly sway 
of the Southern, Surely, a people whose favourite heroes are 
Lochiel and Rob Roy Macgregor may spare a little sympathy 
for the chieftain, who at eighty years old bade fill up his 
brass lotah, saddle his elephants and call out his men inasmuch 
as it was up with pugrees of Coer Singh ; who inflicted on us 
a disaster complete and tragical ; who exacted from the unruly 
mutineers an obedience which they paid to none other : who 
led his force in person to Lucknow and took a leading part 
in the struggle which decided the destinies of India; who after 
no hope was left for the cause north of Ganges did not lose 
heart but kept up his men together during a long and arduous 
retreat in the face of a victorious enemy; and as the closing 
act of his life by a masterly manoeuvre, baffled his pursuers 
and placed his troops in safety on their own side of the great 
river, when friend and foe alike believed their destruction to 
be inevitable. On that occasion a round shot from an English 
gun smashed his arm as he was directing the passage of the last 
boat full of his followers contrary to the habit of the Eastern 
Generals who ordinarily shun the post of danger. The old 
warrior seeing that his last hour was come is said to have 
died of the loss of blood which ensued. But his army had 
not lost the impression of his skill and energy. During several 
months they maintained themselves at Jugdishpore, harassing 
with daily incursions the English garrison at Arrah, whose 
headquarters were in a fortification laid out by the recently 
developed genius of Air. Boyle ; they repulsed with heavy loss 
a detachment sent to dislodge them; and finally laid down 
their arms under the general amnesty, after having defied 
our government during more than an year of continuous 
fighting. Two facts may be deduced from the story of these 
operations—first that the besiegers of the house at Arrah 
were neither cowards nor bunglers; and the next that it was 
uncommonly lucky for us that Coer Singh was not forty 
years younger. 

Such then was the man who claimed to take command of 
the levies of Shahabad by hereditary rights. He brought with 
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him a mighty following and recruits poured in by hundreds 
and thousands daily. The sepoy veterans who were living on 
pension in their villages came forward to share the fortunes 
of their ancient regiment in greater numbers than in other 
districts.” 

Kunwar Singh fought against the British Government. But 
he did not soil his hands by killing any non-combatant 
European or native Christians. “Kunwar Singh”, wrote an 
Englishmanf*], “a tall, noble-looking Rajput, was determined 
in character, and, in spite of suffering from neuralgia, very 
active for a man of seventy-five years of age. * * * He 
was a worthy antagonist, for he kept in safety a large number 
of native Christians who were in his power.” 

Being a man of generous disposition, Kunwar Singh made 
extensive grants for charitable purposes to different individuals 
and institutions. Kunwar Singh’s donation for the cause of 
education has been referred to in the Revenue papers of the 
Shahabad District. The building of the Arrah School, which 
was opened on ist May, 1846, was re-ereeted by subscriptions 
of some Indian gentlemen amounting to Rs. 475. Kunwar 
Singh, besides donating the land for the construction of this 
building, also paid a subscription of Rs. 100. Then again, 
on the 8th July, 1856, the Collector of Shahabad reported that 
two Zamindari schools had been established at Dumraon and 
Jagdishpur by Raja Mahendra Bux and Babu Kunwar Singh 
respectively. In the school at Jagdishpur fifty-one boys had 
been enrolled paying a fee of one or two annas each. Kunwar 
Singh was a liberal patron of education, arts and crafts. Pro¬ 
fessional experts visiting Jagdishpur or passing through 
the neighbouring areas, were invited by him to give demons¬ 
tration of their skill and were duly entertained by him. 

A man of enlightened and liberal disposition, a generous 
patron of arts and crafts, a kind and popular overlord, Kunwar 
Singh was a much admired and beloved hero of his people. 
His brilliant role in the movement of 1857-59 duly established 
his claim to greatness as a worthy son of this land of ancient 
glories who fought unmindful of his own personal co mf orts 


[ 1 ] Sir Evelyn Wood, Revolt in Hindustan, p. 78 . 
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and interests, for its emancipation from the colossus of British 
might. His memory is deservedly enshrined in the hearts 
of his countrymen and has continued to be a source of 
inspiration to them in their fight for national freedom through 
successive epochs. People in different corners of Shahabad 
and other parts of Bihar have remembered his chivalric 
exploits through numerous ballads and folk lores. 



CHAPTER IX 


ROLE OF AMAR SINGH 

Amar Singh’s movements—his virtual control on the Grand Trunk 
Koad—his guerilla warfare and its paralysing ejfects on Govern¬ 
ment machinery—efforts and exertions of Tugard and Captain 
Rattray baffled—hugard resigned and Douglas succeeded him — 
anxiety of the Patna Commissioner—his instructions and 
requisition for further reinforcement—activities of the insurgents 
in the Chapra district and other parts—Sarnam Singh 
captured and blotrn from a gun—parallel Indian Government 
at Jagdishpur with Hare Krishna Singh at its head—arrival 
of Amar Singh in the Tarai {the sub-mountaneous region 
between the lower Himalayas and the Gauge tic plains) region to 
assume leadership of Nana’s troops, Amar Singh’s defeat—his 
death in the Gorakfjpur Jail Hospital. 

While Kunwar Singh was busy outside Bihar, his compatriots 
continued to light against the English here unceasingly by 
harassing them in various ways and at different places. After 
Eyre’s successes at Jagdishpur about the middle of August 
1857, Amar Singh established himself strong in the Kaimur 
Hills, and began a prolonged guerilla warfare against the 
Company’s forces and cut off the communications between 
Gaya and Sasaram. He often came down the hills and moved 
with his party near Sasaram and Rohtas which caused immense 
anxiety to the Patna Commissioner. Towards the end of 
August, Amar Singh was at Kuchoohur, at a distance of about 
twelve miles from Sasaram, and a rumour about his intention 
to return towards Sasaram greatly perturbed the Commissioner 
of Patna. He at once (3rd September) sent the following 
message to Lieutenant Stanton, Engineer, Sherghati: “With 
reference to the rumour which the Deputy Magistrate at Shergotty 
reports to me of the intended return of Umur Singh to Sasaram, 
I would suggest that you should telegraph to Calcutta to obtain 
permission to halt the European troops now passing along the 
Trunk Road, at Dehri Ghat until a body of 400 or 500 is 
collected and that this body should then be directed to make 
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a demonstration against Umur Singh so as to drive him into 
the hUls and to reduce to submission those villages between 
Sasaram and Benares which still continue refractory. The 
■whole of that portion of the Arrah District is in a very 
disturbed state. Mr. Costley on his march to Sasaram was 
openly threatened by the villagers and the police have no 
power in that quarter whatsoever. The village of Dehree 
about a mile north-west of Hardispore is particularly trouble¬ 
some and the country in that neighbourhood generally cannot, 
I fear, be reduced to order without the presence of a military force. 

The operations ■which I recommend would not detain 
the troops above a week or lo days and would be of the 
greatest use not only in quieting the country about Sasaram 
and relieving it from the dread under which the well-disposed 
portion of the inhabitants now labour of the return of Amur 
Singh but in rendering the position of the Government Officers 
at Arrah more secure than it can at present be said to be. A 
very turbulent spirit is still shown by the villagers in the 
neighbourhood of Arrah and there is no likelihood of this being 
subdued so long as the people observe that Amur Singh is 
permitted to retain his position in the district unmolested and 
so long as they retain a hope of his return to Jagdishpur. 
If Amur Singh does reoccupy the country to the north of the 
Trunk Road and is joined by the villagers as he probably 
will be, the consequences not only to the Arrah but to the 
Patna and Gaya Districts will be most serious. It is no doubt 
very necessary that troops should be pushed on the north¬ 
west with all possible expedition but it is also of great im¬ 
portance that the use of the army should not be neglected and 
that the enemy should not be allowed to occupy the principal 
line of communication between the army and the capital”. 

The Commissioner expressed in his letter to the Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, dated 6th September, 1857: “So 
long Amur Singh is allowed to remain in the neighbourhood 
of Sasaram, the Arrah District will continue in a feverish state.. 
... .1 cannot but think it a mistaken policy also to allow the 
Arrah District to be a second time overrun by rebels who 
might be dispersed by a very trifling exertion on the part of 
the troops now in their vicinity. Umer Singh has actually 
built a cantonment for his followers not far from the Trunk 
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Road and reports are rife of his intention to return to Jugdishpur 
to collect the rents of the estate. The check which the 
passage of European troops imposes upon him will be merely 
temporary and if they pass without acting against him, he will 
naturally be emboldened and ascribe their conduct to fear. 
As Shah Kubeeroodeen (Kabiruddin) observes in one of his 
letters to me. Lieutenant Stanton’s 75 men are not sufficient. 
In fact a small party at such an important point is merely an 
exhibition of our weakness. I do trust that ’the military 
authorities may be induced to reconsider their orders on the 
subject of clearing the Arrah district. If Arrah goes, it will 
be impossible to keep a large portion of Patna and probably 
Gaya quiet. The mischief will by no means be confined to 
Arrah. It will spread over all Bihar where the name of Kooer 
Singh is familiar to everyone, and the communication between 
the capital and the army will be destroyed.” 

The Commissioner also wrote to Colonel Guy, Commanding 
at Dinapur, on the 13 th September, for quickly reinforcing 
Buxar in that menacing situation, when, as he noted, “the 
population around Arrah had recently been in open rebellion 
and still continued to set the authority of the Police at 
defiance”. “To prevent the troops from embarrassments”, the 
Commissioner of Patna soon issued a notification asking “the 
residents (evidently Europeans) of the districts comprised in 
the division of Patna to make arrangements for sending them 
to Calcutta or some other station below Rajmahal with as 
little delay as possible” pj. 

The Government had announced a reward of Rs. 2,000 
(raised soon to Rs. 5,000) for the apprehension of Amar Singh, 
Rs. 1,000 for that of Nishan Singh, Rs. 500 for that of 
Hurkissen (Hare Krishna) Singh and Rs. 200 for each one of the 
other leaders f®], and a reward of Rs. 100 for the capture of the 
Police officers whom the Magistrate of Arrah reported to have 
joined the movement^]. But by evading capture Amar Singh 

[^] Tjetier from the Commissioner of Patna, to the European Residents of the 
districts comprised in the Patna Division, 8ih September, 1857. 

[*] Letter from the Commissioner of Patna, to the Magistrate of Arrah, 5th 
September, 1857. 

[*] Letter from same to same, 21st August, 1857. 
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appeared on the i6th September at Kurredeah on the Grand 
Trunk Road, “Cut the Telegraph line, carried off all dak 
horses and retreated to the hills” [^J. The inhabitants of some 
villages at the foot of the Kaimur Hills had knowledge about 
the movements of Amar Singh, Sirnam Singh and some others 
of their party, but they protected them by ‘fidelity’[2]. 

A portion of Colonel Fisher’s column, then passing along 
the Grand Trunk Road, was ordered by the Government to 
halt at Dehri on the Son, and it reached there on the 23rd 
September, The Government had also asked Captain Rattray 
to send there as many of the Sikhs as he could spare after 
arranging for the defence of Gaya, On the 28 th September, 
1857, Lieutenant Baker, 2nd in ^mmand of Rattray’s Sikhs, 
made a surprise attack on the village of Sirohi, Amar 
Singh was not then at that place. But a jamadar, 
a llavaldar and two Sepoys were captured there and hanged after 
two days. For some months more Amar Singh’s guerilla 
activities in the south of the Shahabad district kept the English 
officers in a feverish state, as Mr, H. C, Wake, Magistrate of 
Shahabad, wrote to the Commissioner of Patna on the 29th 
January, 1858, Mr, Wake informed the Commissioner that he 
was then “about to visit that neighbourhood with Captain 
Rattray’s battalion, with the express intention of leaving no 
stone unturned to secure his (Amar Singh’s) apprehension or 
at least the final dispersion of his rebel companions and the 
mutineers said to be with them”. 

On the death of Kunwar Singh, Amar Singh was acknow¬ 
ledged as the leader of the movement, and he conducted 
his operations with the assistance of an able compatriot, Hare 
Krishna Singh, Immediately on hearing of the disaster which 
attended the expedition of Le Grand, Sir E, Lugard left his 
camp in the neighbourhood of Azamgarh, and, after crossing 
the Ganges at Seena Ghat with a strong detachment, advanced 
towards Arrah where he reached on the 5th May, i8j8. He 
had several skirmishes with the troops of Amar Singh, 


[^] Military Consultations, 25th September, 1867, no. 410. 

[2] Letter from the Commissioner of Patna, to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, 25th September, 1858. 
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On the 7th May, 1858, Sir E. Lugard moved from Arrah 
by the line of railroads to Behea. He decided upon attacking 
the men of Amar Singh from the west but to provide against 
any attempt of Arrah he detached from Behea, in the morning 
of the 8 th May, a movable force, composed of a party of 
Sikh sowars, two 9-poundcr guns, two companies of 84th Foot, 
and one company of Madras Rifles under Major Carr with 
instructions to take post of a few miles from the town of 
Arrah on the Jagdishpur road and to be ready to move as 
circumstances required. At the same time he deputed a patrol 
of cavalry and Horse Artillery towards Dumraon, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Robertson, to detract the attention of his 
enemies and to conceal his ultimate plans whilst he remained 
at Behea. A party of Amar Singh’s men made an attempt 
during that day to cross the line of railroad to his rear but 
“were driven back into the jungle with some loss”. On the 
9th Alay he moved through the belt of jungle beyond Behea 
and circling the south, came upon west side of jagdishpur. 
There the troops of Amar Singh were prepared to defend their 
position and made, as Lugard narrated, “a determined stand, 
first at the high embankments of a large tank and when driven 
by the Artillery fire, they held with much obstinacy the village 
and house of Jugdeeshpore, but were speedily dislodged and 
driven tlyough the jungle by the Infantry. Some of the 84th 
Foot arrived first at Koer Singh’s house and turned a gun 
they found inside the enclosure, charged with grape, upon the 
enemy; this gun (with two others unfinished) had been recently 
constructed for the purpose of defending the position; it was 
formed of w'ood with a copper tube, most skilfully made and 
although unfit for much service, would have answered effectually 
for a short defence, and a good deal of ammunition, tents, 
etc., were captured with some store of grain; the rebels fled 
south through the jungle”[^J. 

After posting four Companies of European Infantry and one 
Company of Sikhs under Captain Norman, loth Foot, to hold 
Jagdishpur for the night. Sir E. Lugard encamped with the 
remainder of his force on the plains between Hetampur and 
Jagdishpur. In the evening of the loth May, Sir E. Lugard 
received information about the probable arrival at Peroo 

[>] Lettw from Luyard, to the Chief of the Striff, Camp Jagdiehpur, 10th May, 1858. 
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(Piru about 30 miles from Sasaram) of Colonel Corfield with 
troops from Sasaram to co-operate with him. So he directed 
Lieutenant Colonel Longden, Cliief of the staff, to proceed the 
next morning across the open country, west of the jungle, 
with Horse Artillery and cavalry under Colonel Robertson, to 
reconnoitre the country in that direction and to try to com¬ 
municate with Colonel Corfield. On hearing in the morning 
of the 11th May that a party of the insurgents were strongly 
entrenched at Dalippur and also at Jitowra (Jitaura), Sir E. 
Lugard marched in that direction. At Dalippur they opposed 
his march and “after being routed by the line of skirmishers, 
which extended well into the jungle and a few discharges of 
grape, they spread round right and left through the tliickest 
part of the jungle”, where the British soldiers “could scarcely 
penetrate”, and attacked the rear flanks of the column. But 
the 10th Foot chased them up to the Bungalow, “where another 
and more determined stand was made” by them, but without 
a decisive result. Soutli of this part, there was an exchange of 
firing between Colonel Corfield’s men and another batch of 
the insurgents, who had “established themselves” in the villages 
at the southern limit of the jungle. Before returning to his 
camp at Peroo, Colonel Corfield had set fire to these villages. 
A strong party of the men in revolt under Amar Singh came 
out of the jungle and attacked Horse Artillery and cavalry under 
Lieutenant Colonel Robertson, but were repulsed wdth some 
loss. On the 13th May, Sir E. Lugard halted at Peroo, while 
Amar Singh’s men had already attacked the British troops 
at Jagdishpur and threatened their camp. Sir E. Lugard 
marched there in the morning of the 14th hlay, only to find 
that the main body of these men had penetrated into the “thickest 
part of the extensive jungle”, completely tiring out the British 
troops, who were exhausted also due to heat. “I fear it will 
be most difficult for me to expel them with the means at 
my disposal”, wrote Sir E. Lugard from Jagdishpur on the 
14th May to the Chief of the Staff. For clearing these men 
from the district he thought it necessary “to cut broad roads” 
through it in several directions. 

On the 15 th May the troops of Amar Singh attacked the 
force of Sir E. Lugard but were repulsed and retreated into 
the southern portion of the Jagdishpur jungles. On the i6th 
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May, Sir E. Lugard despatched a party under the Command 
of Major Lightfoot, 84th Foot, “to burn”, as it was stated in 
one of his letters [^J, “the house of Hurkishen Singh and the 
village of ‘Buradhee’ in which it was situated, the village of 
‘Uraila’, the inhabitants of which sided the rebels and evinced 
an inimical spirit (for the English), was destroyed at the same 
time”. On the 18th May, Sir E. Lugard marched against 
a party of the insurgents, who had posted themselves at 
Metalii (where Amar Singh had a house), at a distance of about 
two miles from Jagdishpur. The latter resisted the British troops 
with great force and opened fire on them from the 12-pounder, 
which they had captured from the party of Le Grand on 
the 23rd April. But on the advance of a line of infantry, 
and on firing from the battery guns under Lieutenant 
Campbell and Bradford, they again retired into the jungle. 
The British troops, “destroyed the house (of Amar Singh), 
at the village”. Disinclined to expose his men to “suffocating 
heat”. Sir E. Lugard had proposed to establish posts at Arrah, 
Buxar, Dumraon, Bhojpur, and Sasaram “with a view of keep¬ 
ing the rebels quiet at present and eventually compelling them 
to disappear”f 2 J. But he was “in the first place anxious to 
attempt the clearance of the jungle”, for which Mr. My Inc and 
Mr. Burrows, railway contractors in the district of Shahabad, 
offered their services. 

The Commissioner of Patna also felt the need of clearing 
the jungles, and was in full agreement with the views of Sir 
E. Lugard. “I think it is of great importance”, he wrote to 
the Government on the i8th May, 1858, “that the whole of 
the jungle should immediately be cleared away from the 
neighbourhood of Jagdishpur, and that a broad lane having 
Jagdishpur in its centre, should be cut there, so that the rebels 
may not have in their power to pass from the southern 
to the northern portion of the jungle without detection, but 
it will be impossible, I suspect, to achieve anything more than 
this within a reasonable space of time; and it is urgently 
necessary that the rebels should be driven out of the Shahabad 

[^] Letter from Lugard, to the Chief of the Staff, Camp Jagdishpur, 27th May, 1858. 

[*] Letter from the Commissioyier of Patna, to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, 18th May, 1858. 
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district at once, so that Sir E. Lugard’s fine force may be free 
for operations in other quarters, and the insurrection may not 
spread further in Shahabad itself and the surrounding districts. 
If the rebels remain in the Jugdishpore jungle in possession of our 
guns, baggage, etc., and our troops retire to the distant post which 
I have mentioned above, the retirement will have all the effect of 
a defeat—the rebel ranks will immediately be swelled—every engine 
will be set in motion to fan the flame of rebellion in the Patna 
and Gaya Districts, and (looking to the unprotected state of this 
part of the country) the consequences of such agitation may 
be very serious.” 

The Commissioner suggested the following measures “for 
the purpose of forcing the rebels outofthejagdishporc jungles”: 

“i. As the inability of the Europeans to stand any long 
continued exertion in the suffocating heat of the jungle, is the 
General’s chief obstacle (for the rebels inflicted scarcely any loss 
upon us, when we chased them through the jungle to Chitowra) 
I would relieve Captain Rattray’s detachments at Dehree, 
Rohtas and Sasaram, with the recruits v^hich must now be collected 
at the latter place, and would assemble Captain Rattray’s 
entire corps at Jugdishpore. With the Europeans to guard 
their rear and flanks, 1 feel confident the Sikhs and Madras 
rifles would be much more than a match for the Sepoys in the 
jungle, and would so harass them that they would very soon 
compel them to leave the place. The European soldiers 
would, by this addition of tried native troops, be spared the 
most fatiguing part of the jungle work ; and the detention of 
the recruits would be merely temporary. 

2. The main thing is to deprive the rebels of the means of 
subsistence. With the aid of the Sikhs, all depots formed in 
the jungle would be speedily destroyed without unnecessarily 
liarassing the European troops and the villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the jungle, which have hitherto supplied the 
rebels, together with the stores of grain in all villages within 
3 Kos, should be thoroughly destroyed. 

5. With entrenched camps at Jugdishpore and Peeroo the 
neighbourhood of Jugdishpore freed from Jungle-Posts in 
such villages, to East and West of the Jungle, as may afford 
strong positions ; and active patrolling—it will be impossible 
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for the rebels to obtain provisions in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy the wants of a or 3 thousand men and they will be 
compelled to run in the course of a very few days, when the 
cavalry and artillery in the surrounding posts will of course 
follow and act them up. 

4. The entire jungle of Jugdispore is about 18 miles in length 
but the largest portion, that to the southward of Jugdispore, 
is not above ten. If a good broad space is cut from one side 
to the other in the neighbourhood of Jugdispore, it can 
always be ascertained with certainty in which part of the jungle 
the rebels are, and I should not think there would be much 
difficulty in arranging Posts and Patrols, so as to prevent any 
considerable amount of supplies from reaching the rebels.” 

On the 20th May there was another fight at Mctahi of the 
men of Amar Singh with a body of troops under Sir E. Lugard. 
The latter now realised that “there was little chance of taking 
them by any direct attack” p] and so decided upon a com¬ 
bined attack upon them. His plan was “to endeavour to draw 

the enemy out from the jungle.then to make a feeble 

attack upon them at Mctahi so as to occupy them without 
actually driving them in, whilst a body of Infantry moved down 
through the thick jungle direct from Jagdishpur and come 
upon their rear” [^J. According to this plan. Sir E. Lugard 
despatched a part of Cavalry and Infantry to Dalippur at about 
3.30 in the morning of the 26th May to draw off the attention 
of their ‘enemies’, marched silently afterwards himself with the 
main body of his troops along the skirts of the jungle towards 
Metahi, and sent the loth Regiment under Brigadier Douglas 
through the jungle with orders to fall on their enemy’s rear p]. 
The men of Amar Singh were chased but could not be 
overpowered by the British troops, though the latter captured 
two elephants and recovered two of their lost guns. The loth 
Regiment “kept up the pursuit through the jungle for several 
miles” but soon returned to Jagdishpur “completely exhausted” p]. 
Sir E. Lugard remained at Jagdishpur on the 27th May and 

[*3 Lugard's Utter t-o the Chief of the Staffs from Jagdishpur, 27th May, 1858. 

[*] Ibid, 

[®] Ibid ; letter from the Commissioner of Patna, to iJ^e Secretary to the Govern^ 
went of Bengal, 28th May, 1858. 

[®] Ibid, 
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next day shifted his camp to Narainpur, a village on the eastern 
side of the jungle on the road from Jagdishpur to Artah. 

The guerilla tactics of the Shahabad fighters indeed baffled 
the successive efforts of the British troops till then to crush 
them. The former were dispersed in batches but reunited and 
fought with unflagging energy and strong determination. 
Realising the gravity of the situation Mr. Samuells, the Com¬ 
missioner of Patna, wrote to Sir E. Lugard on the 28th May, 
1858. 

“I was in great hopes that your victory of the 26th had 
completely effected the object for which you have so long 
been striving and that the Jugdishpote Jungle was cleared of 
the rebels. It was with no small disappointment therefore 
that I learnt this morning that a considerable party of them 
had either returned to the jungle or had retained their position 
in it on finding that they were not pursued. Your recapture 
of the Guns was undoubtedly a great triumph and has done 
much to re-establish our prestige in this part of the country 
but until the enemy are fairly dispersed and driven from the 
northen Divison of Shahabad they will naturally form a nucleus, 
round which, bodies of rebels from Oude and Gorukpore 
will rally—the country will continue in a ferment which 
may ultimately lead to an extension of the rebellion into hither¬ 
to peaceful districts and troops whose services are urgently 
required elsewhere must be detained for their protection. The 
opium revenue which is very valuable will specially suffer, 
for so long as the rebels remain in Jagdishpore the ryots will 
not venture to bring their opium from the southern Purgun- 
nahs. I know well the difficulties with which you are beset 
from the heat of the season and the paucity of your troops 
but looking to the important consideration I have mentioned 
above I trust you will pardon me if I do urge very strongly 
the necessity of a continued and persistent effort to expel the 
rebels and disperse them as they fly towards the south. There 
has been a great change in the weather within the last two 
days and I think that for the next four or five days at any 
rate we are pretty sure of a continuance of cool cloudy 
weather with rain sufficient to lay the dust but not to impede 
your progress. Is it not possible to take advantage of this 
favourable state of things for the purpose of clearing out the 
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jungle and following up the enemy in his flight ? I write of 
course without a full knowledge of the objections which in 
a military point of view there may be to such an under¬ 
taking but politically speaking it appears to me most desirable 
that some such plan should be adopted without loss of time 
if it be at all practicable. I trust you will think I have over¬ 
stepped my province in making these suggestions. Knowing 
as I do the importance which the Government attach to the 
early termination of the operations in this quarter it seemed to 
me 1 should not be doing my duty if I do not lay before you 
my opinion on the best mode of effecting this object leaving 
you to attach to it such weight as your military experience 
might lead you to think it deserved.” 

Sir E. Lugard still continued to exert. On the and June, 
1858, he made an attack on a party of the Shahabad fighters 
near Akurwa. On the 3rd June he took steps to prevent 
them from “doubling back as he advanced” by cutting a road 
through the jungle from Keshwa and Dalippur. Then by 
dividing his troops into two parties at two opposite points at 
the edge of the jungles, the one at Keshwa and the other at 
Dalippur, he attacked them once again but without any decisive 
effect. In the night of that date they marched to Surajpura and 
“plundered the house of the Doomraon (Dumraon) Raja’s 
Dewan”, being led by Amar Singh “in armoured and mounted 
on a white horse” [^J. They remained moving in different 
batches in the villages near Dumraon. [2] 

Soon the Shahabad fighters lost one of their leaders. Nishan 
Singh, who had been separated from the main body a few days 
back, was captured near his village Buddee by Captain Nolan, 
Deputy Superintendent, Sasaram Levy. “No Commissioner being 
present he was made over to Col. Stratton, the Officer comman¬ 
ding at Sasaram, who ordered him to be tried by Court Martial”, 
and he was “blown away from a gun” at Sasaram in the morning 
of the 7th June, 1858. [®] 


[*J Letter from the. Commissioner of Patna„ to the Secretanj to the Government of 
Bengal, 7th Juno, JSoS • Military Consultations, 25th June, 1858, No. 431. 

[»] Ibid. 

[®1 Letter from A. N. Cole, Deputy Mayistrnte of Sasaram, to the Magistrate of 
Shahabad, 8th June, 1858. Minute of Sir F, Halliday, 
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But Amar Singh and his party crossed the river Karamnasa 
at Soopa on the 7th June and proceeded towards Gahmar in 
the Zamania paragana of the Ghazipur district, “most of the 
inhabitants of which together with those of Bara and some 
other Rajpoot villages joined them ” [^J. They moved in 
the tract between the river Karamnasa and the border of the 
Banaras district. Some other batches moved from place to 
place on both sides of the Karamnasa river and up and down 
the Ghazipur doab, harassing the British troops there. Ali 
Karim, with about 300 (600?) men, was then at Kurtangurh, 
eight miles above Tandah. He had kept regular correspondence 
with Amar Singh and had a desire to return to Bihar. 

The different batches of those fighting under the common 
leadership of Amar Singh moved, as Lugard noted in one of 
his letters (dated 14th June, 1858), with “rapidity and secrecy”. 
To prevent the sudden return of any party from the west 
towards the jungle. Sir E. Lugard posted Captain Rattray with 
his Sikhs at Roopsagar, while he himself was at Dalippur and 
Brigadier Douglas was at Buxar. But in spite of “every pre¬ 
caution” on their part, Amar Singh with about 1,500 men 
returned to the jungle near Jagdishpur. Reaching Madanpur, 
at a distance of about four miles south of Captain Rattray’s 
post at Roopsagar on the 12th June, they fired a few shots 
into his camp. “Every endeavour to obtain information from 
the people of the district proved in vain”, complained Sir E. 
Lugard to the Chief of the Staff" on the 14th June, 1858. 

Alarmed by these movements, Mr. E. A. Samuells, the 
Commissioner of Patna, wrote to the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal on the 14th June, 1858 : “We must make 
a very vigorous effort to drive the enemy out of these districts, 
I allude particularly to Shahabad and Ghazeepore, before the 
rains set in ; otherwise the rebels will employ themselves 
during the rains in thoroughljr disorganising these districts and 
in conducting expeditions into the neighbouring districts of 
Gaya, Patna and Sarun.” But even before the monsoon had set 
in, the Bihar leaders of the movement crossed and recrossed 
the river Sone with their followers and moved from place to 
place causing thereby immense anxiety in the minds of 

[*] Ltitfir from the Commissioner of Pafnn, to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, 10th Juno, 1858. 
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the Company’s officers there. It may be noted here that Brigadier 
General E. Lugard resigned about 17th June, 1838, and 
Brigadier Douglas succeeded him. 

The Commissioner of Patna requested his superiors in 
Calcutta for further requisition, especially for sending there the 
detachment of the Bengal Police Battalion attached to the force 

Cploncl Rowcroft [^J, for effective ‘‘protection of the Bihar 
district” where the position of the English was menaced by 
the movements of several bands of insurgents. One of these 
threatened the fort at Tikari and some of these even released 
the prisoners in the Gaya Jail. The Rani of Tikari was suspected 
by the Commissioner of Patna of having‘‘a good understanding 
with the main body of the insurgcnts”[-]. 

The Shahabad leaders and their followers had brought 
the interior of the Patna Division under their virtual control. 
Ihus the Commissioner of Patna wrote to the Government 
in Calcutta on the 18th June, 1858 : ^‘The main body under 
(Amar Singh) which had crossed the Sone had turned back 
on hearing that General Lugard has retired and was yesterday 
at Beeroth^ a few miles east of Jagadishpore. This body 
appears to number about 1,000 men partly sepoys, partly 
villagers. Joodhur Singh (Jeodhar or Jodhar Singh, resident of 
Khumainc, paragana Arwal) with a party of 6 or 7 hundred 
has proceeded up the right bank of the Sone to Daudnagar, 
plundering, burning and murdering as he goes. His brother 
Iletam Singh is pursuing the same course in the Bikram thma 
of Patna, and the Urwal (Arwal) thana of Zillah Bihar. He 
has about zoo or 250 men with him, has murdered several 
hnrkanda^es (matchlockmcn, runner), burnt the Bikrum thana 
and the opium godown at Pallygunge besides Mr. Solano’s 
factory at Bikram. Small parties of 20 or 25 are also scattered 
over the Shahabad district. Our troops are now confined 
to the stations and the interior of the district of Shahabad, 
Patna, and Bihar has been abandoned to the rebels. The moral 
effect of this withdrawal of the troops is as bad as if we had 
sustained the most disastrous defeat. The people of these 

[q Lpiterfrom A, li. Young, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of India, 15th June, 1858, and letter from CecAl Beadon, Serretary 
to th?, GovsrnfmtU of India with the Governor-General, 18th June, 1858. 

[q Letter from the Commissioner of Patna^ to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, 16th July, 1858. 
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provinces have for the last six weeks seen a force of 200 men, 
a considerable portion of w’hich consisted of cavalry and artil¬ 
lery, baffled by a rebel who never appeared to have had above 
8 or 9 hundred sepoys with him. His parties have wandered 
over the district unmolested, have murdered our Police officers, 
plundered the property of every man who was pointed out 
to them as friendly to the British Government, and collected 
revenue from the ryots. Our forces were never seen beyond 
the neighbourhood of their camps. The rebels left the Shahabad 
district and crossed the Kurmanasa. They returned to it 
and crossed the Sone perfectly unmolested, and while things 
are in this state we give up the game and allow the rebels 
to retain possession of the field. They are at this moment 
offering a reward all over the country for the heads of the 
Government officers and conducting themselves in every respect 
as if they were the true men and we were the thieves”. The 
Patna Commissioner again reported on the 27th June, 1858 : 
“Shahabad passing entirely into the hands of the rebels who are 
breaking the bridge to prevent troops moving in the rains”. 
“The news from Arrah”, he communicated to liis Government 
in Calcutta on the 30th June, 1857, "is very disheartening. 
Every day we hear of men who had shown themseh'es friendly 
to the Government suffering whether in person or property. 
The rebels have stopped communication between Buxar and 
Arrah and have occupied the Ghats to the north of Arrah. 
They come within j or 6 miles of the town on three sides and 
are now planning the destruction of the Karrinugure Bridge on 
the Koilwar road in order to cut off communication with 
Dinapur. They are doing all in their power to prevent the garri¬ 
son obtaining supplies and 1 have told Brigadier Douglas who 
has now taken the military command of these districts that if 
active measures are not at once taken to drive the rebels at 
a distance from the Station the situation of the garrison may 
become critical”. Excepting the Darogahs at Arrah, Buraon, 
Ramgarh, and Chausa, who were protected by troops, all of 
the Police in the localities to the north of the Trunk Road 
were compelled to abandon their tbanas. 

Batches of revolutionary workers were then active also in 
the Chapra district. The Commissioner of Patna reported 

\}] Secret Consultations, 30th July, 1858, No, 195 and No. 198. 
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to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal on the 7th July 
1858: “Chapprah rebels passed into Gorruckpore via Goothnee 
(Guthni, a village about 54 miles north-west of Chapra, on the 
east bank of the Little Gandaki river and an outpost of Darauli 
thana), carried off Derroullee (a village situated 44 miles to 
the north-west of Chapra on the Chapra-Guthni road and on 
the north bank of the Gogra) Darogah with them and have no 
doubt murdered him. Five or six hundred sepoys occupied 
Odauntnugger (Udwantnagar) near Arrah the day before 
yesterday, and had created a great panic in the part of the 
district they occupy and stick up placards offering (reward) 
for the heads of the Judge, Magistrate and other officers”. 

Joodhur (Jeodhar) Singh had been very active in the south 
of the Bihar district, lie and his followers boldly fought 
against the troops under Captain Rattray, and after an exchange 
of sharp firing from both sides were defeated at the village of 
hZusma. Many among them were killed in fighting bravely 
and the rest retreated '^most gallantly covering their retreat”, 
as Captain Rattray reported to the Commandant, Bengal 
Sikh Battalion, from his camp at Madanpur, on the 5 th July, 
1858. He also observed in this correspondence that “these 
men fought in the most determined manner, taking up detached 
positions in the ravines, and were with considerable difficulty killed. 
At this time Joodhar Sing fled, my cavalry charged in amongst 
them and committed great slaughter and the greater portion of 
the infantry w^ere upon them when the fighting became general; 
other portions of the infantry were occupied in clearing the 
ravines of the sepoys, who never attempted to retreat, but died 
fighting to the last. One old Subadar fought most gallantly; 
after expending his ammunition he called out that he would 
fight to the last with his bayonet and sword and was only 
silenced by a shot through the eye”. Joodhur Singh with 
a party of his men moved in a northernly direction and in the 
morning ofthe 5 th July Captain Rattray sent 100 Sikhs mounted 
on elephants under Sirdar Bahadur Hedayat Ali in pursuit 
of him. But he evaded capture and still endeavoured to enter 
into the Bihar area and went also to other places. 

About the middle of July, Captain Rattray succeeded in 
capturing Sarnam Singh and “destroying the whole of the 
male members of his family”. How he was captured and killed 
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is thus mentioned in the Minute of Sir F. Halliday :—“His 
capture was effected by a clever stratagem. The few Hindus¬ 
tanis in Captain Rattray’s Battalion, numbering not more than 
7, and a sepoy of the late 5 6th N. I. having under the disguise 
of mutineers, obtained access to the robber chief, killed his 
retainers, and brought in himself as a prisoner. He was 
afterwards tried, and sentenced to be blown from a gun, and 
the sentence was immediately (19th July) carried out”. 
The Commissioner of Patna felt much relieved at this. “This 
is a most important service”, he wrote to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal on the 20th July, 1858, “for Sarnam 
Singh had been a pest of the southern portion of Shahabad 
for the better part of a year and attempts to apprehend him 
had failed”. 

But Amaif* Singh and his other followers succeeded in still 
maintaining their control in Shahabad. On the 7th of July, 
1858, about 500 of them had an indecisive engagement with 
Lt.-Colonel Walter at the village of Samtha. This village, which 
belonged to Amar Singh, was destroyed by the British troops. 
But there was no improvement in the situation for the English 
officers. The Commissioner of Patna informed the Secretarj’^ 
to the Government of Bengal on the 17th July, 1858 “in 
what a deplorable state this (Shahabad) district now is and 
how bold the rebels have become. Notwithstanding that there 
is now a garrison at Arrah of close on 1,000 men with cavalry 
and artillery the rebels approach with impunity within five or 
six miles of the station. The Buxar road is still closed the 
enemy being in force that is about 500 or 600 in number at 
Belautee (Belauti) and the Post which Brigadier Douglas proposed 
to locate there not having been yet established”. “The 
spectacle of these rebels in continued possession of Shahabad”, 
he added, “has the worst possible effect on the people 
throughout these provinces and I do trust that a strong effort be 
made to put an end to it once and for ever”. 

The Lieutenant-Governor felt that “it will probably be some 
time” before they could “expect a return of that confidence” 
in their prestige which “has been thus rudely shaken”. The 
Commissioner of Patna communicated to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal on the 30th July, 1858: “The one main 
body of the rebels still continue in the neighbourhood of 
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Jugdispore, and ape our Government in the appointment of 
Commissioners, Judges, and ^Magistrates. They even copy our 
revenue system (which some people tell us has produced this 
rebellion) to the letter and sell all the estates of our friends 
for arrears of revenues with as much punctuality as the 
Collector himself could evince. Umur Singh (Amar Singh) hung 
a sepoy the other day for the murder of a Banneab (Bania, 
a grain merchant or a shop-keeper) which shows that the rebels 
arc compelled to conciliate the people by occasionally giving 
them justice, even when the offending party is one of them¬ 
selves”. 

Hur Kissen (Hare Krishna) [^] Singh was in fact the head of 
the Government set up at Jagdishpur under the authority of 
Amar Singh. It was calculated to promote the well-being of 
the people in general. Its military organisation* was efficient. 
Officers, both in the civil and military establishments, held different 
ranks. For example, there were Superintendents of Ordnance 
Factories, Generals, etc. Divisions of the armies were organised 
according to particular localities, such as Chowgain (Chaugain) 
Division, Karesath (Karisath) Division, etc. Entrenchments 
were being dug by them on the west, north and east of 
jagdishpur. There were about 2,000 sepoys at Jagdishpur and 
600 recruits ; of the 2,000 sepoys, 1,500 had fire-arms and the 
rest only swords. In the morning and evening the recruits 
were drilled by “native officers” and old sepoys. [‘‘^J 

Different parties of the insurgents were still active in various 
directions. A large number (about 1,000) of the followers of 
Amar Singh moved down on the 29th July, 1858, to village 
Karisath (about six miles to the west of Arrah). In the morning 
of the 30th July, they confronted the troops under Colonel 
Walter at Mahowle with some losses on their sides, about 
750 of them being killed. Joodhur Singh with about 300 men 
was then hovering between Nasregung (Nasirganj, a large 
village in the N. E. of Sasaram Subdivision on the Koelwar- 
Dehri road and Baroon (Barwan) and Meghur Singh (Roy ?) 
was to the west of Joodhur Singh in the Ramgarh thana. [®] 

[•J Proceedings ojthe Trial of Harekrishna Singh held by R.J. RichardsonfOffUiating 
Judge and Special Commifisioner under Act XIV, 1857, owVAe 29/7* andZOth J^vember^ 
the Is/, 2nd, 2rd and 10/7* December, 1859. Ftrfe Appendix !• 

[-] Deposition of Ramtaluil Goala, 20th July, 1858. 

[3] Heme Public Consultations, 13th August, 1858, No. 35. 
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The Commissionet of Patna considered the Trunk Road and 
Sasaram to be “by no means safe” then, though several columns 
were acting in Shahabad under the command of Brigadier Douglas. 

Those, who had risen in revolt at Chapra, had passed into 
Gorakhpur towards the end of July, and after a few days joined 
about 200 of their compatriots in the Koilra Tahasildari of 
Zillah Azamgarh, probably with the desire of crossing the Ganges 
and attacking Tirhut where there was ‘insufficient force* of 
the English to resist them^]. Towards the last week of 
August, about one hundred sepoys crossed the Ganges to 
Goomar (Gahmar) and joined Meghur Singh (? Roy), who was 
moving between Ghazipur and the area near Buxarpj. 

On the 9th October, 1858, Brigadier Douglas started from 
Dinapur for strong offensive operations against the insurgents. 
The latter then numbered, according to Douglas, at 4,000 sepoys 
of the old Bengal Army and about 500 cavalry, and they were 
distributed in five large divisions—one at Jagdishpur, another 
near Chaugain, a third at Peroo (Piru), a fourth at Karisath 
and the fifth at Bala war (14 miles due east of Jagdishpur). On 
the 15th October, 1858, seven columns of British troops 
marched from several directions against them to converge near 
Jagdishpur with the object of overpowering “the insurgents” 
completely. Douglas hoped, as is noted in one of his letters, [*] 
“to have the Rebels into their stronghold by noon on the 
18th instant, and then by simultaneous assault on all sides 
to end the campaign in Shahabad at one blow”. But he 
arrived with his columns at Jagdishpur “to find it evacuated 
by the enemy whose rearguard left their entrenchments” as 
Douglas and his men “entered them on the other” PJ. This 
was followed by several operations day to day from the 19th 
to the 24th October by Brigadier Douglas and also Major Sir 
Henry Havelock in the course of which the latter used long- 
range Enfield rifles. All the columns of the British troops 
pursued the insurgents from place to place but they succeeded 
in eluding the former. A skirmish between them and a pursuing 
British cavalry took place near village Gourie, 13 miles 

[^] Home Public Consultations^ 20th August, 1858, No. 3. 

[‘] Home Public ConsuUations, 3rd September, 1858, No* 2. 

[•J Letter from Brigadier Douglas to the Adjutant-Oeneral of the Army, Allahabad, 
31st October, 1858. 

[*] Ibid. 
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north of Grand Trunk Road, “only with partial success (for 
the British troops) and without having turned them off their 
line of march for the hills” [^]. The pursuing columns could 
not overtake them. Brigadier Dougals then directed Colonel 
Turner to take his column along the left bank of the Son to 
watch the passes in the Kaimur Hills and to prevent the 
insurgents from crossing into Palamau. He also detached three 
posts from his own column to watch the passes on the Shahabad 
side of the hills. Douglas observed that the pursuit by 
the different columns “would have been still more destructive 
to the enemy, had they not been artfully screened by the 
inhabitants.” [“]• 

On the 25 th November, there was a conference of a few 
Bihar leaders of the movement at Bhudour w’ith some civil 
and military otftcers of the British Government (Mr. Money, 
Colonel Walter, Mr. Mackenzie, IJeutcnant Bcadon and others), 
but it broke off without any compromise^]. Fighting continued 
even after Douglas had defeated on the 24th November 
a party of the Bihar fighters at Salia Dahar in the Kaimur 
Hills [^]. The different batches of the British troops were able after 
considerable exertion to disperse the followers of Hurkissen 
Singh (Hare Krishna Singh) and jMegliur Singh (? Roy) in the 
Shahabad area by the beginning of December, 1858. These 
leaders went underground, and the Commissioner of Patna 
apprehended that they would join Seedha Singh (who was 
a Ghazipur man) and Ram Bahadur Singh, both of whom were 
in Palamau, with a body of sepoys.[“] The sepoy^s in Shahabad 
did not surrender tliemselvcs still expecting to be “joined by 
considerable bodies from Oude and Goruckpore”f®]. Douglas 
wrongly btjasted that he had “stamped out the flicker of 
rebellion in the district under his command. ['] 

Seedha Singh moved from place to place in Palamau, 
Shahabad, Gazipur and the Nepal Hills[”], and many others 

[»1 Ibid. 

[*1 Ibid. 

[®] Home Public Consultations, 3rd Decornbr*r, 185S, No. 32. 

[*] Letter from Douglas to the Adjutant-General, from Arrah, 20t.h December, 1868. 

{®] Home Public Consultations, l7th Doeembor, 18.58, No. 23, 

[•] Home. Public Consultations, 26th Jaiiiiary, 1869, No. 19. 

[’] Forest, History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. HI, p. 480. 

Letter from W,J. Herschel, officiating ^Magistrate of Shahabad, to the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Patna Division, 4th May, ISoO. As is noted in this letter, “the 
villagers (in Shahabad) generally gave him passive assistance’*. 
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who had organised or joined the movement, remained active 
till May, 1859, not only in Shahabad but also in different parts 
of Bihar, such as Hajipur, Chapra, Siwan, Champaran, and Bhagal- 
pur. Mr. Fergusson, Commissioner of the Patna Division, 
communicated to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal on 
the 15th April, 1859 : difficult to describe the moral 

effect on these districts of large number of rebels having been 
allowed to remain so long on the Nepal frontier, as it was 
daily threatening an armed invasion. The Natives talk of it 
constantly and evidently think that an attack is about to be 
made on us. It is moreover commonly reported throughout 
the country that the rebels are paid and fed by the Nepalese, 
who intend assisting them against us”. 

Amar Singh was moving from place to place with unflinch¬ 
ing determination to keep up the struggle. On the 24th 
November, 1858, he was at Kharaundha (Palamau district) with 
a large force[^]. After the retreat of Nana Saheb into Nepal, 
he proceeded to the Tarai region at the beginning of October, 
1859 to assume the leadership of Nana’s troops. But he was 
ultimately captured by the middle of December, 1859, by 
a force under Maharaja Jung Bahadur. Me was kept in custody 
temporarily in the Gorakhpur Jail. The Government of the 
North-Western Provinces enquired of the Bengal Government 
as to whether he was to stand his trial at Gorakhpur or in 
his own district of Shahabadj®]. The Bengal Government’s 
view was that “in some respects the trial of Ummer (Amar) 

Singh in his own District would.be most exemplary” p]. 

But this did not happen. On an attack of dysentery he was 
admitted into the Gorakhpur Jail Flospital on the 5rd January, 
i860, and died there on the jth February, i860, before his trial 
could take place PJ. 


['] Letter of Oraham to E. T. Dalton, from Camp Dhawa, 26th November, 1S.>8. 

[“] LUter from O. Conper, Secretary to the Government of the. North-Western 
Provinces, to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 21st December, 1859 (Jwt/iciai 
Department Proceedings, 15th March, 1860). 

[®] Letter to the Secretary to the Government of the North-WesUrn Provinces, 31st 
December, 1859. 

[4] Letter from Fergusson, Officiating Commissioner of Patna, to the Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, loth February, 1800. 
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END OF THE MOVEMENT 

Suppression of the Movement — Government's ruthlessness and 
vengeance' through executions, transportations, imprisonments, 
collective fines and burning of villages—Trial and execution of 
Hare Krishna Singh and some other leaders—Confiscation of 
the estates of Kumvar Singh, A.mar Singh and of several others — 
Disarming of Shahabad — W'arning of Samuells against further 
repression. 

Suppression of the great movement of 1857-39 was marked 
by terrible ruthlessness and vengeance on the part of the 
Government, somewhat mitigated after the Queen’s Proclamation. 
In Bihar, as in other parts of India, Government reprisals took 
various forms, vi^., execution of the prominent leaders, long¬ 
term imprisonment for many varying between seven and fifteen 
years, transportation of a good number, forcible realization of 
collective fines from the rural folk on the basis of a new Act 
passed by the Government[^], confiscation of properties worth 
more than the damages which the movement caused[2], burning 
of village after village and chastisement of the villagers in other 
ways. Mr. W. C. Wake, Magistrate of Shahabad, reported to 
the Commissioner of Patna on the 29th January, 1858: “Taking 
with me fifty Seikhs (Sikhs), I immediately (after the entrance 
of the 5 th Irregular infantry into this district) repaired to those 
villages which were said to have defied the police and to defy 
me, and although I did not make in one instance any, nor in 
the other many prisoners, I thoroughly destroyed the houses 
of the offenders, taking away their very door-frames. The 
property of every unapprehended rebel or rioter is or will be 
confiscated, and their names are proclaimed while for the 


['] Letter from A. Money^ Magistrate of Oaya, to the Commissioner of Patna, 
nth March, 1858. 

[*] —“The rebel property confiscated in this (Patna) Division probably exceeds 
in value all the damcige which the rebels have inflicted on the property of 
Government or of private individuals.” Letter from the Commissioner of Patna to 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 25th September, 1858. 
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apprehension of all of any importance, rewards are offered. But 
with regard to the villagers, who joined Koer Singh en masse, 
although most of them were well known, no evidence will 
ever be obtained against individuals, and the only way I can 
see to ensure their punishment is to inflict a heavy fine on the 
inhabitants generally in proportion to their position and 
merits. Where they were Ttcadars under Koer Singh, I, would, 
at the next settlement, dispossess them, for every Ticadar, 
(Contractor, Lease Holder) as a matter of course, joined him, 
or he would risk his pottah (title-deed to land), for none 
of them doubted the success of the rebellion. The 
Rajputs of this district (Shahabad) must be humbled, and 
every means should be used to curb their arrogance****”. 
This Magistrate also substituted “ stripes for petty 
imprisonment” in some cases. Mr. Dampier, who took charge 
of the office of the District Magistrate of Tirhut on the jth 
September, 1857, heard soon from Mr. Finch of the Shahpur 
factory the “talking of the Company’s dominion being at an 
end”. So he hurried to the spot himself and “made example 
of a few of the villagers” [^]. 

Of those, who guided or fought in the movement in Bihar, 
many fell on the field in action. Among its leaders in Bihar, 
Kunwar Singh and Amar Singh died natural death. After the 
publication of the Queen’s Proclamation in November, 1858, 
the Commissioner of Patna authorised the Magistrate of Shaha¬ 
bad to grant the benefit of amnesty to all except fourteen 
leaders. They were Amar Singh, Hurkissen Singh (Hare 
Krishna Singh), Sheopershun Singh (of Cowre, paragana 
Behea), Joodhur Singh, Seedha Singh (of paragana Balia, s^la 
Ghazipur), Ram Bahadur Singh (of Gahmar, paragana 
Zamania in :(tla Ghazipur), Ibrahim Khan (of paragana Zamania), 
Debi Ojha (of Sujhowlee, paragana Behea), and the four 
brothers of Hurkissen Singh,—Lachmi Singh, Kashi Singh, Anand 
Singh, Radhey Singh (all the four were residents of Barubhee, 
paragana Bhojpur). The Government of India thought that 
“it will be well to exempt from the Amnesty, say five or six 
of the most prominent” out of those fourteen leaders. But in the 
month of September, 1839, Mr. Fergusson, the Commissioner 


['] ieWer to the Commisaioner of Patna, 18th February, 1858. 
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of Patna ^‘wanted rather to exercise mercy after arrest, 
than now”. In case the Government of India did not approve 
of his view, he stressed that on no account, should pardon 
be granted to Amar Singh, Hurkissen Singh (Hare Krishna 
Singh), Joodhur Singh, Meghur Singh, Seedha Singh, 
Sheopershun Singh and Debi Ojha. 

A vigorous search was made by the servants and agents of 
the Government to trace out these leaders. Hurkissen Singh 
(Hare Krishna Singh) was captured on the 29th y\ugust, 1859, 
at ^^louza Dineah in paragana Badhowl of Zila Banaras by the 
Naib Kohval of Dussah Samdah (Dashashvamedh). He was 
confined in the Arrah Jail for some time, and was tried on 
several charges on the 29th and 30th November, on the ist, 
and, 3rdandi6th December, 1839, byR. J. Richardson, officiat¬ 
ing Judge of Shahabad and Special Commissioner under Act 
XIV of 1857. The verdict of the Court about him veas that 

“he be taken from the Arrah Jail.to the chowk at Jagdeespore 

(Jagdishpur) and that he be hanged there by the neck until 
he be dead”. 

Some of the charges under which Hare Krishna Singh was 
tried form the best testimony to his active role in this move¬ 
ment. The first charge ran as follows :—“Treason—In having 
on the 27th July, 1857, and after that date on various occasions 
till the dispersion of his forces, acted as instigator of rebellion 
and leader of rebel troops in arms against the British 
Government. 

. “ist. In having led the Dinapore Mutineers into Arrah, and 
instigated them to break open the Jail on the 27th July, 1857, 
and having taken a leading part under Kooer Singh, during 
the siege of the Arrah House.” 

“and. In having assumed command of the Rebel Army on 
the death of Koer Singh at Jagdishpore, on the 21st April (?) 
1858, and having acted as head of the Government set up 
there by the rebels under Ummer (Amar) Singh.” 

Hare Krishna Singh was hanged, as suggested by the officiat¬ 
ing Judge of Shahabad and the Special Commissioner by Act 
XIV of 1837, at the Chowk of Jagdishpur. It is recorded in 
the proceedings of the Trial and Judgment of Hare Krishna 
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Singh’s case that he refused to engage a counsel to defend 
himself. The Judge writes: “The prisoner has been all 
through undefended by counsel. At the commencement of 
each day’s proceedings he was solicited by me to provide his 
own counsel, and I even offered to be the direct means of 
aiding him in this matter, but he invariably refused to appoint 
any Vakeel or Mooktear to assist in his defence, stating that 
he would question the witnesses himself, and this he has done 
with considerable acuteness, as may be gathered from the 
proceedings”. 

Of the leaders in Chotanagpur, Manbhum, and Singhbhum 
and Palamau, Jai Mangal Pande (who resided near Hazaribagh) 
and Nadir Ali Khan (a resident of village Charkosa in :(ila 
Bihar), subadars of the Ramgarh Battalion, were captured and 
brought before Major J. Simpson, Principal Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Hazaribagh, on the 3rd October, 1857. They were 
tried under the provisions of Act XVII of 1857 and sentenced 
to death. After escaping for some months, Biswanath Sahi 
and Pande Ganpat Rai were captured at Kakraj in Lohardaga 
by Major Nation, Commandant of the 9th Bengal Police 
Battalion, in March, 1858, and were hanged at Ranchi on a tree 
to the north of the Commissioner’s compound on the i6th 
and 21 St April, respectively. More than two hundred sepoys 
shared the same fate. Many others were court-martialled at 
Ranchi, some of them were sentenced to transportation for life 
or for several years and the rest to long-term or short-term 
imprisonments. The Porahat Raja, Arjun Singh, was arrested 
by some Government officers, with the assistance ofMewaLal, 
Serishtadar (Office-Clerk) at Chaibasa, in 1859. In December, 
1859, he was sent to Banaras as a state pensioner on a pension 
of rupees four hundred a month. Nilambar Sahi, Pitambar 
Sahi, Tikait Umarao Singh and his Diwan Shaikh Bhikhari 
were eventually captured and executed. The estates of the 
following leaders in these areas were confiscated by Government 
under Act XXV of 1857:—Arjun Singh of Porahat, Singhbhum, 
and in Ranchi and Palamau of Thakur Biswanath Sahi of 
Barkagarh, Pande Ganpat Rai of Bhaunro, Tikait Umarao Singh 
of Khutunga, Shaikh Bhikhari of Kudra Lotowa, Buhoran 
Singh of Pakurdee (Pakurdih), Chamoo Sahi of Teesseaw (Tisia), 
Nilambar Sahi and Pitambar Sahi and of Rega Singh of Hasser. 
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In Shahabad the estates of Kunwar Singh, Amar Singh and 
some others were confiscated [^]. The forests of Jagdishpur 
were given on lease [®]. The houses* of Kunwar Singh and 
Amar Singh at Arrah were also seized by the Government. As 
the Magistrate of Shahabad wrote to the Commissioner of 
Patna on the zist April, 1859, his houses at Arrah were 
“going to ruins for want of proper care and inhabitation”. One 
of Kunwar Singh’s houses at Arrah was occupied by a school 
there. 

Under orders of the Government, some of their European 
officers, accompanied by European soldiers, effected a thorough 
disarming of the population of the district of Shahabad, and 
by the middle of February, 1859, Government seized here 
13,071 arms [®]. The measures followed for disarming were 
thus stated by Mr. A. Money, Magistrate of Shahabad, in his 
letter to the Commissioner of Patna, dated the 14th February, 
1839: 

“During the last week I have been out myself, in the 
District disarming. Think that if I succeed in disarming some 
villages, all large ones, all full of Rajpoots, known to possess 
many arms and foremost in the Mutiny, I should break the 
neck of the apparent organised determination which exists, 
not to surrender arms and find but comparatively little difficulty 
elsewhere. I pitched my camp between Nousar, Nowada and 
Kareesath (Karisath). As number of sepoys belong to these 
villages I judged it advisable to prevent the possibility of resis¬ 
tance by indenting on the military authorities for 150 Europeans 
who accompanied me. The villages referred to had given 
no arms or scarcely any. On arriving at the encamping ground 
I sent for the Maliks of Nousar and Nowada, two villages held 
in partnership by a large number of Rajpoot proprietors. 

I asked for their arms, they denied having any. I advised them 
to furnish Kussad till they should obey the call for arms. They 
sent in no Kussad. I had the Maliks seized and placed under 
a guard. Supplies were then sent in on the 3rd day. Musrah 
surrendered 78 arms, old broken, useless swords, spearheads 
and ghurashas. 

[*] Vide Appendix. 

[•] Vide Appendix. 

[*] Letter from A, Money, Magintrate of ShaJiahad, to the Commiaaioner of Patna, 
14th February, 1859. 
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Seeing that the whole village was determined to resist 
I imposed a fine upon it of Rs. 6,000 and upon Nowada a fine 
of Rs. 5,600. 

I beg to state that both villages are very large ones, 
that Nousar (Mushra ?) contains a number of unreported sepoys 
and from the best information I have, possesses 1,000 arms of 
different sorts among which are a number of Government 
muskets. I served a notice on the villages apprising the people 
of the fine and saying that during 3 days I would deduct from 
it, amount Rs. 10 for every musket given in and Rs. 3 
for every sword. Nothing has come in as yet and I under¬ 
stand the people of the village are resolved neither to give 
up arms nor to pay the fine. At the end ’ of three days 
I propose holding a proceeding and directing the Collector to 
levy the fine by putting the village up for sale unless the 
money is paid before the day of sale. 

I trust that the payment of these two heavy fines by the 
worst villages will have a great effect and produce a ready 
delivery of arms elsewhere. Shahabad ought to yield at least 
a lac of arms. 

At present the people do not believe that contumacy can 
entail such penalties. 

The villages above referred to were chosen by me for the 
imposition of a fine on account of their size and wealth and 
because they were both owned by a number of Maliks residing 
at the village, such fact rendering the levy of the fine by sale 
an easy matter. 

I have however been obliged to adopt other methods with 
the other villages. With some villages the exaction of supplies 
for the troops is sufficient to produce arms but with the worst 
class of Rajpoots not, and it is evident moreover that the 
system of enforcing supplies is much too slow a one to be alone 
trusted to. With it the disarming of Shahabad would take two 
years. 

I have therefore been obliged to resort to flogging. It is with 
much reluctance that I have confessed to myself the necessity 
of such severe measures. No man in India could be more 
unwilling than lam to do anything unnecessarily harsh but it is 
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evident that either the disarming of Shahabad should be given up 
or that the Government must carry out its orders and prove to the 
people that its will is iron one to which they must bend. I have 
reason to believe that it is in a great measure by flogging that 
arms were collected in Oude and I am certain, corporal punish¬ 
ment will alone produce them in some villages in Shahabad. 

Three days ago I went to a notoriously bad village, the 
people of which had neglected the call to give up arms, and 
would not even come to me when called for. 

I surrounded the village with my European mounted police 
and then had the whole male population brought outside. 
I spoke to theiii and told them the Government had ordered 
that every man should give up arms. They all without one 
exception denied having any. I tied up and flagged one oj the 
head men. This produced some arms, 1 flogged some more, and the 
village then gave in and delivered above eight arms of which three 
were Government muskets, eight matchlocks and the rest 
swords. As to Nousar and Nowada, should they not give up 
the arms I propose after the fine imposed has been realised, 
exacting the arms by the same process of corporal punishment. 
Yesterday however Nowada surrendered 96 arms. I have 
detailed the measures it has appeared necessarj' to me to adopt. 
Should they not meet with your approbation or that of the 
Government I can only say that I shall be delighted to be 
relieved of what is to me a very painful task, enforcing obedience 
by such stern severity.” 

There was cry for vengeance in certain quarters in England. 
Some officers of the Government demanded adoption of 
retributive measures, harsher than those mentioned above. 
Mr. Wake, the Magistrate of Shahabad before Mr. Money, thought 
of burning villages indiscriminately to which Mr. Samuells, 
the Commissioner of Patna, did not fully agree. Mr. A. Money, 
while officiating as Magistrate of Shahabad, sought the permis¬ 
sion of his authorities to quarter “ troops on the villages until 
they surrender their arms”. “The more determination the people 
show not to obey, the greater necessity for enforcing submis¬ 
sion”, he pleaded in his letter to the Commissioner of Patna, 
dated the 15 th February, 1858. The Commissioner of Patna 
was, however, prudent enough to realise the evil effects of 
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further repression. He wrote the Bengal Government on 2 jth 
September, 1858 : “The estrangement between the conquerors 
and the conquered, the white race and black, now sufficiently 
marked, will thus be further increased ; injustice and distrust 
will naturally beget hatred, and the day may come when the 
people of India will really rise to shake off the yoke of the 
white men*** • The Governor-General, Lord Canning, 
held that “sheer undistinguishing vengeance on the entire 
population was not to be permitted”. But what had been 
already perpetrated was too horrible to be completely forgotten 
by the sufferers who survived, or by the descendants of those 
who had lost their lives in this struggle. In fact, the cruelties 
and repression associated with this movement left poignant 
memories in some Indian minds and were to some extent 
responsible for subsequent extremism in Indian politics. 
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TRANSLATION OF A “SOOLEHNAMAH” DATED iith POOSE, 
1221 F. (i8th DECEMBER, 1813) 

“Wc, Baboo Koor Sing, Baboo Da^^al Sing, Baboo Rajputtee 
Sing and Baboo IJmmur Sing, sons of Baboo Sahcbzada Sing, 
Alcdiks of pergwmabs Pccroo and Nunnour and of sundry talooqas in 
Bhojpur, Behca, Punwarah, etc. 

Whereas owing to diverse causes dissensions and quarrels have 
existed amongst us the consequence of which have been most 
injurious to our interests and therefore, with a view to settle all 
disputes, we have unanimously and each of his own free-will and 
accord have come to the following agreement, namely, according to 
the custom of the family, after the death of Baboo Sahcbzada Singh, 
ALi/zk. of the pergminahs and ialooqus above recited, the whole of the 
lieritable property of the abovesaid Baboo, our father, shall be 
recorded in the name of Baboo Koor Singh, in the Government Book 
of Settlement of the entire property as comprised of the pergnmiahs 
and talooqas before specified. 

i.rA—The whole of the estate in Pccroo, Nunnaur, talooqas 

Ameth, pergiinnab Arrah and falooqa Balgaon, pergimtiab Behca, with 
exception to the estate in pergwinab Bchea to be included in the 
portions of Baboos Dayal Singh, Rajpuitee Sing, and Ummur Sing 
and with exception to mau^as Khungaon, Bukrec, Keshopoor, Ekounah, 
Dceareea, Asli and Dakbll^ pergimnah Arrah ; already registered in 
the Ccjllector’s Register in the names of Da^^al Sing, Rajputtee Sing 
and Ummar Singh shall form the portion of Baboo Koor Sing, 

znd. —The whole of the estates in laJooqa Athur together with 
Puttee Bhudaur Asli and Dakblee, pergimnah Bhojpur, the whole of 
the talooqa Kaitha Asli and Dakbli, pergmnab Dunwar ; the entire 
Puttee Shahpur, Puttee Simurreeah, Puttee Suswah, Puttee Bhysaha, 
Puttee Dumurrecah Asli and Dakbli^ the entire mous^as Dulleeppoor, 
mout(a Koondhooa , mont^a Bhoutolee, Burecar Puttee, fnou^ah Hurna- 
tund, Wirani (uncultivated), included in mous^a Dulleeppoor Asli and 
Dakbliy mou^a Jodoopur, Asli and Dakbliy mou^a Koosaha Dakhlee of 
7mus(a Jagdishpoor, together with all Dims (high bank of a river 
or mounds) and gardens and Muthurfa (duty levied on trades and 
occupations) possessed by the widow of Omrao Sing and the produce 
of the jungle of Jugdeespore shall form the portion of Dayal Singh, 
for his maintenance {Kborish and Posbisb). 
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^rd. —The entire falooqa Bilawur AsH and Dakhlee, mou’^a Rampoor 
Gossaen Asli and Dakblke, pergunnah Powarah, the entire mou^a 
Osaeen, with Hardeepoor, and Daputpoor, Dehat Weranee Asli and 
Dak/jli, mous^a Jogeebheen, Kurkheya, Kenor Dheree Munoo Dherrah, 
the entire nious^a Kukyla, mous^a Kootaha, and Rampur Kaith, Weranee 
included in mous^ah Kukyla, mout^a Rissaunah Asli and DakhH and 
mous^ah Balwyec Bakhlee of mouses Jugdeeshpore together with all the 
Dhees and gardens and Maturfa possessed by Mosstt. Panch Ruttun, 
our mother, shall form the portion of Rajputtee Sing and Ummar 
Singh for their maintenance {Khorish wa Poshish). 

^flj ,— Mourns Arrah, Phurroundah, Sohtee Asli and Dakhli, 
pergunnah Pceroo, mouis^a Ahillah Asli and Dakhli, pergunnah Nunnaur, 
Puttee rnous^a Bahovanepore Dodhooppur, Morar Pattee Asli and 
Dakhlee, pergunnah Beheea, together with the lands in mousiah Jagdish- 
pore and elsewhere cultivated hy the aforesaid Mosstt. shall as here- 
&ter be enjoyed by Mosstt. Punch Rattan, our mother, for her 
maintenance {Khorish wa Poshish) for the term of her life. To the 
above division of property we assent unanimously. 'J'herefore, it is 
hereupon agreed between its that Baboo Sahebzada Sing shall during 
his life exercise sole control over the property so specified and we will 
rest satisfied with whatever he may think proper to assign for our 
maintenance. vVftcr the death of the aforesaid Baboo, we four brothers 
and our mother aforementioned shall take possession of and hold 
the several talooqas and pergmmahs above specified. If any balance of 
the Government revenue should... .and any estate owing to the whole 
being in one Roll and recorded in the name of Koor Singh agree¬ 
ably to the custom of the family should thereby be brought to sale 
we hereby agree so to arrange between ourselves that the loss shall 
be sustained by the proper party. Be it known that after the death 
of the said Baboo, we four brothers agree to take possession of the 
property in the proportion specified in the deed and after paying the 
Government revenue each shall enjoy the profits of his share {Milkeat) 
and his heirs after him in perpetuity, no one interfering with another, 
and further altho’ wou^as Bukree, Kashopoor, Ekouna, and Dowreea 
Asli and Dakhli, pergunnah Arrah. have not been recorded in the 
collector’s Book in the names of Rajputtee Sing and Ummar Singh, 
because of their being minors, to avoid future disputes we hereby 
declare that the entire mous^qh Khungawan Asli and Dakhli, pergunnah 
Arrah, shall devolve to Rajputtee Sing and Ummar Singh zrAtnouss^as 
Bukree, Keshoppur, Ekouna, and Dameerreah to Dayal Sing. This 
settlement shall be considered final now and hereafter. We, therefore, 
execute the eqrarnamah and soolahnamah that it may serve as a document 
when required.” 
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SANSKRIT PRASASn OF KUNWAR SINGH 

Description of Jagdishpur and Dalippur and the family of Kunwar 
Singh written by Pt. Bhikhiya Datta Jha of Mangarauni (Darbhanga 
District) who was the family Gttru of Kunwar Singh. Shri Bhikhiya 
Datta Jha wrote several works between 1844 a.d. and 1891 a.d. He 
died in i89i[i]. 

The language of this prasasti (eulogy) is not ouite correct, but we are 
reproducing it here as it has a value of its own. 

^fsnft 5fPPT; STSTT: ll?ll 

?ri|tr»nrr 1 

nt;ii 11 

'5^ Snfl «Rf^cT^ 

TTsrr 11 ^n 

?rT|spsTT?r nvn 

I 

smrqY =^iiy.ii 

^ 17 ^ ^ITFT : *R^’T^^cT«Tr I 

ftrSTHT^I ^ Min 

O '* 

«fttT5T3rT?ft f^T?: ’SiaWt ’rW»T^?T; ll\3ll 
’arRmpfSl^ 5ft«f^T?T: 1 

m<<r< T| f cT ?r35r^: neit 

[ 1 ] This piece of work was collected for me by Pt. Vishnu Lai Sastri, a Research 
Assistant of mine in the Patna University, in the year 1955. 
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^ II 

f*RF?r5: «ftJTT I 

^R:qT»T«if Frfiir f^fTF^TOi^tr sr?rT'!{is<«fl»?UM: iis.ii 
nFTor^JT ^ 5ft5fT: i 


(rsjfr^m; ii?oii 
^rfl ^^'»i^^I '- I 


grit f^OT^iT f^Tf) Tinr^^r>ror^^!T;m nun 
FqtrRf5T?^r «frfVTT^?R^ | 

nun 

f^irmr (PsRfkr) irnmfnr, n 
5?jfPT 5 Tn 3 nwrf?«rw: i 
MF?nrj»: : nun 

^T«fK^?r»r »T^vH^' rPT 5r??w I 
rT^nf ?rnR 5?jf 5 ra^f% Ji^rF'iw; nun 
5TMrf^H^^frrT JirfepT 'B^rfftf^rTT I 


sTHTRirfcrf^ f? ?r#?T!fTW*r^fT 5 T nun 
»^t*Tc?TT7f^ *l*l«|iir^: STcllT^cl^ I 

?RTnff^Trr?rr«rr sr«i 3 r 5 f; ifft^inTTST: i i 

>S 


C N 

f^’pmnf'T ^spirsfif 5 iT^'t iiUn 

^5TT f?piT*TF5r^3??T«rT i 

ftiTF*r?*pft fifsjf ?r ^rl^niftr n?'5n 

=5ftTirf*nrf*rffr# ?^?*pfT ?nFpT i 

jnfr'rft nuii 

PqiTT^W'rffsf if i 

3?iT«r‘ FTt *r*ftqfc nun 
cPTF «r 4 ^^jn: ? jf ?rrr: i 
^ ?rff?r sf'TT + 4 r^*iir<cl: IRoll 

?nT «ft^R I 

5 rW ^ sTif i 

^ iR?n 

sft ^u^^as^^ T I I 

fc 5 ^ 3 PT jpcfT 3 m% n^^^ii 
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€ ?RT «rTi®rt ?9rY5Ftf%: sni^ fczimi: 

?H3T WT tnsrr sfHFT i 

N o 

nirmsssR: fsTcff^sn; iRvn 


»T^3r5Fnin?T: fmn: i 

'O 

^TRYf^sni^^: f^«ft: IRKII 

qIR^II 

q’iWq5T:?infjgrf: I 

erm^t^ ^ wtTt ir^sii 

qrtqqiTT f?rRr: ?r?rmffT: i 

*nfWfY )fKT fq" ^c^fT: ii^cii 

«ft-JT^Frf50T1^5T «r«f qrtfrTTTHrg ^ I 
^ 5rTf%H5f ITT^ IR^II 

«ft THTTfirf^?^ f’ft ^na-: »T ^rrfRq:: II 
«T>rfN?m*rf^»n5mrft ^fe^q?r7?T«n iRoi 
«ft ^rfi^qrswitfr «nT^^=nN5 ?f i 
^ wsni ii3?ii 

5rF^f^TfqiTq?r5(^ «ft^rrrf!?TW^^«rT ii^’ii 

'© >» 

-"I O O "S 

?xrw5RT: ?r?T >m iis^ii 
MAITHILI 
?ff H*ft >r>f5rnr ii 

viiq^lAig^ TTijTJ3rjR»nirf: i 

ftqiffl'H^KIsi It?II 

•»lc«IK^r'j,dl : Hf TI^m’milWT: I 

rlc^g; iT^5ft HTH?n|gqWsp: I 
d^J^ l cH ^ ft ’IIRjfT TTSfHSimHfwg-; I|3|| 
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sft «fcs> JT^fri: iivii 

TT5T»Tfi?T ^rm^Hfrri i 

^ 11 ill I 

^r^KWrgdl: ?r€ ^f^rl ?fT^*rT I 
=ni|mflfHi< ii^ii 

TTJJi sp-^ W5r: I 

iifRrsrfHTT «ft?5niT3rJif%5^: ii\sii 
rRmcJrsr: 5jT?rdlT???rT ^mr f^cn r'lnrcim^ i 
irgra'iifHrc ii=:n 

*r?n?^cft 7T3nfj^i?r: n 

^fr: I 

eftiTffrsr^^t^Tir^srfPTT: iieii 
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LETTERS ABOUT THE PLOT OF 1845 

No. I—Letter from Koonwar Sing to Mecr Abdoolah, Khajah 
Hossain Ali Khan, Mulik Kudim Ali, Barkut Oolla and Rampershad 
Sing, dated the i8th Aghan 1253 F. (1st December, 1845) requesting 
them to send the 4 lacs of rupees they promised in order that the 
men who have been engaged as sepoys may be paid their salaries 
for three months in advance and be off to Lahore. 

No. 2—From do to do, dated the 5th Asin 1253 F. 
(20th September, 1845), 

Telling them that agreeably to their advice and consultation he 
has represented to the Rajah of Nepaul the acts of oppression com¬ 
mitted by the Europeans, that he has visited the Rajah himself who 
has promised to (the rest illegible). 

No. 3—^From do to do, dated the nth Kathick 1253 F. 

(26th October, 1845). 

Stating that in his presence at Nepaul the Maharaja had received 
the gunpowder, etc., which were sent through Roop Chand Sahoo, 
Budree, Sheoprasad, Hanooman, Goodhur, Kooshee, that agreeably 
to their request he has prepared himself and will come down and 

erase the names and marks of the Europeans from Hindoostan, that 

the native bankers are ready to contribute to the expenses. 

No. 4—From do to do, dated the ist Poss 1253 F- 

(14th December, 1845). 

Acknowledges the receipt of their letter informing him that four 
lacs of rupees are ready. Remonstrates against the delay which has 
occurred in sending it for the men who have been engaged to fight 
a battle with the Europeans. States that without money he cannot go 
to Lahore. 
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TRIAL PROCEEDINGS OF HAREKRISHNA SINGH 

Fro/// R. J, Rkhardso/j, Esgr., Officiating Jtidge and Special 
Com/nissioner of Shahabad, to JB. H. Fushington, Esqr., Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal (No, iiz, dated the \~fth 
December, 1859). 

Sir, 

I have the honor to forward herewith the original proceedings 
connected with the trial of the rebel Hurkishen Sing, and to request 
the favor of your laying the same before His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, for his perusal and orders. 


Shahabad Special Commissioner’s Court. Trial held by R. J. 
Richardson, Esqr., Officiating Judge of Shahabad and Special Com¬ 
missioner under Act XIV of 1857 on the 29th and 30th November, 
the I St, 2nd and 3rd and 16th December, 1859. 


Government, Plaintiff 
versus 

Hurkishen Sing, son of Aydal Singh, Defendant, Prisoner com¬ 
mitted for trial by William J. Herschel, Esqr., Magistrate of Shahabad 
on the 23rd November, 1859, corresponding with 13th Agrahun, 1267 
F.S. on the following charges :— 

Charge I, — Treason ,—In having on the 27th July, 1857, and after 
that date on various occasions till the dispersion of his 
forces, acted as instigator of rebellion and leader of rebel 
troops in arms against the British Government. 

1st—In having led the Dinapore Mutineers into Arrah, and 
instigated them to break open the jail on the 27th of July, 
1857, and having taken a leading part under Kooer Sing, 
during the siege of the Arrah House. 
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2nd.—^In having assumed command of the rebel army on the 
death of Kooer Sing, at Jugdeespore, on the zist of April, 
1858, and having acted as head of the Government, set up 
there, by the rebels under Ummer Sing. 

3rd.—In having, on the night of the 24th November, 1858, 
while at the head of a rebel army, seized the person of 
Mrs. Samuells, in the village of Ayr, and carried her off, 
a prisoner, with intent to use her in securing terms for 
himself. 

Charge IL — Murder. —^In having, on the 21st April, 1858, at 
Jugdeespur, seized and murdered Jankee Sing, Dina Doss, 
Harryer Pare and Bhugwan Dass, and severely wounded 
Sobhee Doss, unarmed British subjects, peaceably engaged 
in collecting rents in Jugdeespore. 

Charge IIL — Murder. —In having, on the 25rd of April, 1858, 
cruelly killed Jowahir Raout, a peaceable resident of 
Jugdeespur, by cutting off his arms and nose, and throwing 
him into a ditch to bleed to death. 

Charge I —Mutilation of Mahadoo Lall, a Government Police 
Burkundauf;^e^ by cutting off his right hand and nose. 
Prisoner was apprehended at mou^ah Dincah, pergunnah 
Budhowl, Zillah Benaras, by the p^aib Cntwal (Deputy 
incharge of Town Police) of Dussah Samdah on the 29th 
of August, 1858, corresponding with i6th Bhadoon, 1266 
F. S. He pleaded not guilty to each and all of the charges 
noted in the indictment. The first charge, treason, is clearly 
and fully established against the prisoner, not only by oral 
evidence taken in this Court, but also by the evidence of 
witnesses taken at the time of the disturbances in 1857 
as well as by documentary evidence adduced by certain 
papers found in the house which the prisoner occupied 
as his cutcherrj in Jugdeespore. 

The first count of charge I. —In having led the Dinapore Mutineers 
into Arrah and instigated them to break open the jail on the 27th 
July, 1857, and having taken a leading part under Kooer Sing during 
the siege of the Arrah House, is established by the evidence of the 
following witnesses:— 

Bijoo Ram, a respectable banker of Arrah, who saw the prisoner 
Hurkishen Sing go out to meet the rebel sepoys, on their 
approach to Arrah from Dinapore, on the 27th July, 1857, 
and also witnessed his return mounted on a horse and 
armed, leading the said rebel sepoys into Arrah. This 
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witness likewise states, that during the seven or eight days* 
sojourn of the rebels in Arrah, the town was placed under 
the authority of Kooer Sing and Hurkishen Sing (the 
prisoner) by whose orders supplies were collected for the 
rebel army. 

Ruggoobuns Lai, a Mookfear, who during the stay of the rebels 
in Arrah, saw Hurkishen Sing, the prisoner twice, once on 
the 28th July, 1857, when the prisoner, mounted on ahorse, 
armed, and attended by Sowars and sepoys, was engaged in 
plundering certain shops and houses in Arrah, and secondly 
whilst prisoner was occupied in superintending the distri¬ 
bution of supplies amongst the rebels. On both occasions 
witness considered that the prisoner, whom he has known 
for five or six years, was 2iSardar both from his appearance 
as also the circumstance that the collection of Ejtssud was 
made by his order. 

Sookhanund, a Mahajun of influence who was in his garden 
house, close to the road leading to the Arrah jail on the 
27th July, 1857, when the prisoner, mounted on a horse 
and armed, came past towards the jail accompanied by 
a great number of sepoys, budmashes^ and rabble. Prisoner 
was in the midst of this band and gave the order for the 
jail to be broken open, the convicts to be released, and all 
parties to make for the ^^Dhoos^* (Arrah house, containing the 
garrison). Prisoner himself went to the Jail, and shortly 
after witness saw the released convicts, with the rebels, 
pass by en route to the ‘*Dhoos^\ Witness is confident that 
prisoner was a leader for his men, from the fact that he 
sent for the Mahajuns of town (witness among the number) 
and demanded money for the payment of the rebel force, 
from the circumstance that no food, gunpowder, or stores 
were distributed without prisoner’s order, his ""^Hukoouud^^ 
(authority) being acknowledged by all. Witness has known 
the prisoner from his birth. 

Bhoopa Lai, Na/b Darogab (Deputy to the Officer incharge) 
of the Arrah Jail, was at the jail on the 27th July, 1857, 
when the prisoner (with whom he has been acquainted for six 
years) mounted on a horse and leading a large body of 
rebels, approached the jail, on which the witness through 
fear ran away. 

Shewchurn Lall, Burkundaut^ of the Arrah Jail, deposes as above, 
but states that the Nujeeb guard had not absconded from the 
jail when he fled after the ISiaib Darogah had done so. 
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Tbe second count of the first charge .—“In having command of the 
rebel army, on the death of Kooer Sing at Jugdeespore on the 21st 
April, 1858, and having acted as head of the Government set up there 
by the rebels under Ummer Sing,’* is established by the evidence 
of the following witnesses :— 

Ramyad Woja, a pardoned sepoy of the late 60th Regiment, 
Native Infantry, who joined Kooer Sing’s force at Azim* 
ghur, in March or April, 1858. Prisoner was then with the 
rebel army and held the title ^^Salar-jwig^^ (Commander of 
the forces) conferred on him by Kooer Sing. When Kooer 
Sing and Hurkishcn Sing (the prisoner) left Azimghur on 
the approach of the British troops and got across the Ganges, 
witness reached Jugdeespore two or three days after them, 
on his arrival at that place he found the prisoner exercising 
the supreme power, Kooer Sing having died. From that 
day to the time when the rebels were out of Jugdeespore 
a period of four months, prisoner was the supreme authority, 
Ummer Sing being a mere cypher. 

Hussein Bux Khan, late Darogab in the employ of Government 
who met Kooer Sing and his rebel army at Azimutghur 
(Zillah Azimghur) when they were fleeing from the British 
troops. Prisoner was then in command of the rebel army. 
Witness got to Jugdeespore a few days after the prisoner who 
made him under Moolicr (Moulvie ?) Kyfyut Hossain, 

the Honorary Magistrate. After the death of Kooer Sing 
prisoner was the supreme authority superintending the making 
of trenches, hearing all reports, sending out general orders, in 
fact controlling everything and everybody, whilst Ummer Sing 
though called ^^Maharaf\ was a mere nobody and altogether 
in prisoner’s hands. Witness recognizes certain papers found 
at Jugdeespore bearing the signature, handwriting, and 
hieroglyphic of prisoner, and sealed with the impression of 
a half moon, which kind of seal the prisoner invariably 
made use of whilst carrying on the functions of Controller- 
General of the Government set up at Jugdeespore. 


Sooruj Bux Singh 
Jugdum Doss .. 
Ajaib Sing 
Dhoma Doss 
Gopal Sahoo 
Gondowne Nonia 
Tupsee Koomree 
Tadarath Pandey 


y Certify to the fact of 
having seen prisoner at 
the head of a band of 
rebels at Jugdeespur 
in Boyshak, 1265 F. S. 
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Margaret Frances Samuells who was caught in the village of Ayr 
(where she was residing) by the prisoner, accompanied by a large 
number of rebel sepoys. These latter would have killed her, but for 
the interference of the prisoner, from which witness naturally infers 
that he was a leader, and exercised considerable power over them. 

The documentary evidence in support of this count (the and of 
the I St charge) consists of certain papers marked i to 6 and A to N, 
These papers were found with others, by Mr. J. W. Garstin, Deputy 
Magistrate of Buxar (vide his evidence) mostly in a house which was 
said to be the cutcherry of the prisoner. The papers were put into 
boxes by Mr. Garstin (who recognised the general appearance of 
those in Court), nailed up, and sent in under a guard to the then 
Magistrate of Arrah, from whose charge they passed into the keeping 
of Mr. W. J. Herschel (vide his evidence) who, on the apprehension 
of the prisoner, selected the papers i to 6 and A to N as documen¬ 
tary proofs, to substantiate, in part, the charge of treason against the 
prisoner. 

The following is a list of the documents, with a brief description 
of each :— 

I St. — Ur^ee from Mahomed A2imoodeen, Jemadar of thanah 
Arrah, appointed by Kooer Sing, setting forth his own 
service, demanding his salary, exposing the conduct of the 
Mahajuns of Arrah and containing other matters. This 
lJr:(ee is addressed '‘to the presence, the incarnation of justice, 
of the venerable the Magistrate Bahadoor and Babu 
Hurkishan Singh Bahadoor”. On the back of the Ur:^ee are two 
orders passed in the presence and court of Babu Hurkishen 
Sing. 

2nd.— Kubicari of the Sudder Court, in the presence of Baboo 
Hurkishen Sing, dated Wednesday the 5 th Bhadoon, 1265 
F.S. propagating a dustur-ul-umul (code of regulations for 
revenue officers) by beat of drum. 

3rd.— Kubicari of the Sudder Court, in the presence of Babu 
Hurkishen Sing Bahadoor, dated Saturday, the i8th Bhadoon, 
1265 F.S. threatening death to any Zamindar or others 
supplying food to or aiding the infidels. 

4th .—^Lubicart of the Court of Baboo Hurkishen Sing, dated 
Monday, the 22nd Sawun, 1265 F. S. sending out a pro¬ 
clamation to those wishing to take the settlement of lands 
to come forward and also calling for the names of those 
parties who, having been in possession of horses, taken them 
to the English for sale. 
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(The hieroglyphic at the foot of this Rubicari is sworn to, by 
Hussein Bux Khan, as being that of the prisoner.) 

5 th.— Rjihicari of the Sadder Court, in the presence of Babu 
Hurkishen Sing Bahadoor, dated i8th Bhadoon, 1265 F.S. 
Saturday, warning the Zammdars^ etc., not to supply the 
ill-fated English with food, under pain of death. 

6th.— Kubicari of the Sadder Court at Jugdeespore, dated 21st 
Asin, 1265 F. S. Saturday, in the presence of Babu 
Hurkishen Sing Bahadoor calling upon all true men to assist 
in every way, as on all sides battle was raging with the 
infidels. 

(The Ruhicarls nos. 5 and 6 are sworn by Hussein Bux Khan to be 

in the handwriting of Inderjeet Lall, of Hurkishen Sing.) 

Document A. —Petition from Isree Pershad to Shri Baboo Sahib 
Rajkomar Baboo Hurkishen Sing Bahadoor, requesting the settlement 
of certain villages with him. The order on the back of this document 
is sealed with the half-moon seal alluded to by Hussein Bux Khan. 

Document B,—Kubicari of the Sadder Court, in the presence of 
Baboo Hurkishen Sing Sahib Bahadoor, 22nd Bhadoon, 1265 F.S., 
calling for supplies of lead from the Tuhseeldars and Fou/dary Court, 
On this document are the words ^Kaib Hakim Allaff (Deputy to 
the Supreme Officer) written by prisoner himself as sworn to by 
Hussein Bux Khan. 

Document C.—Petition from Gowree Shunker, applying for the 
settlement of Sarungpore Nowadah. On this document are the words 
""'DurkJjast — Alun^oor^^ (Petition accepted) written by prisoner himself, 
as deposed to by Hussein Bux Khan. 

Document D.—Petition from Uzra Lall, applying for the settlement 
of Mouzah Bunyer. The order of this document is """^Bundobast Boo/a/eb 
Putuarrysy,^^ (Settlement to be made by the Patwari or land 
steward) written in the prisoner’s own handwriting, deposed to as 
above. 

Document E.—Kubicari of the court of Hurkishen Singh, ordering 
an investigation into the case of Sumpel Rai, appellant. 

Document H,—Flukumnamah (Order) to the Tehseelee. This document 
bears the impression of the half-moon seal before alluded to. 

Document I.—Kubicari of the Court of Babu Hurkishen Sing, 
anent balances due to Omlah and superior officers, signed Dustakhut 
(Signature) Hurkishen Sing, in the prisioner’s own handwriting 
deposed to by Hussein Bux Khan. 
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Document J ,—Petition from Goweree Shunker, applying for the 
settlement of Sarungpore in opposition to Byndebuksh Sing. Under 
the order on the back of this document, emanating from the IJ/aj 
(office, court) of Baboo Hurkishen Sing Sahib Bahadoor, is the 
hieroglyphic of prisoner, deposed to by Hussein Bux Khan. 

Document K ,—Petition from Bundebuksh Singh anent the above 
settlement under the order emanating from the If/ay of Babu Hurki¬ 
shen Sing Sahib Bahadoor, is the prisoner’s hireoglyphic, deposed to 
as above. 

Document L .—Rubicari of the court of Babu Hurkishen Sing 
Sahib directing the Hakim (officer) of the three subordinate courts 
to provide a situation for Jugdum Dahai, with reply from Kyfyut 
Hossein (Honorary Magistrate), giving reason why he cannot do 
so, and Hurkishen Sing's reply. 

Document M ,—Note from Kyfyut Hossein, Magistrate to the Baboo 
Sahib sending fourteen Omedwars, This document, as well as 
document L, is signed in full by Kyfyut Hossein. 

Document N, —Note from Kyfyut Hossein, Magistrate to Baboo 
Hurkishen Sing, informing him of the despatch of some lead, with 
Hurkishen Sing’s orders on the same. 

The 3rd count of the ist charge, ‘Tn having, on the night of 
the 24th of November, 1858, while at the head of a rebel army, 
seized the person of Mrs. Samuells in the village of Ayr, and 
carried her off a prisoner, with intent to use her in securing terms 
for himself, ” is proved by the evidence of Mrs. Samuells (taken 
in this court), who states that prisoner, previous to her departure 
for Major Fowler’s camp, asked her to intercede for pardon for 
himself and brother officers, and kept her servant as a hostage until 
an answer should arrive. 

The 2nd charge, Murder, ‘Tn having, on the 21st April, 1858, at 
Jugdeeshpore, seized and murdered Jankee Sing, Dina Doss, Hurehur 
Pare and Bhugwan Doss, and serv^erely wounded Lothi Doss, unarmed 
British subjects, peaceably engaged in collecting rents in Jugdeesh¬ 
pore,” is proved both by the records referring to the murder, as 
compiled at the time, as also by the deposition of the undernoted 
witnesses whose evidence has been taken in this court. Soorujbux 
Sing, who saw Jankee Sing struck down by prisoner. 

Gondowar Sing same as Soorujbux Sing. 

Jugdum Doss same as Gondowar Sing, and was present when 
Dina Doss, etc., were cut down by prisoner’s orders. Dhoma Doss 
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was present when Jankee Sing, etc., were taken away by the prisoner 
to the Chouk at Jugdeespore. The next day Lobhee Doss grievously 
wounded, came to witness’s house, related all that had taken place, 
and died from the effects of his wounds 22 days afterwards. Gopal 
Sahoo witnessed Jankee Sing, etc., sitting under the Chabootra at 
Jugdeespore (guarded by armed men) after they had been brought 
from the Tehseel Cutcherry by the prisoner. Witness heard the same 
night that Jankee, etc., had been killed. 

Ajaib Sing saw four or five dead and dying men lying under the 
Chabootra at Jugdeespore, on which Chabootra the prisoner was 
standing at the time. 

A reference to the old records connected with this charge shows, 
that throughout, though the evidence w^as not directed to the convic¬ 
tion of the prisoner, Hurkishen Sing, but to that of the village- 
enemies of the plaintiff (Soorujbux Sing) and his witnesses, the 
prisoner now under trial was named as the principal. The Darogah’s 
report on the enquiry, which he held at the time, convicts the 
prisoner, Hurkishen Sing, as the principal mover in the murder of 
Jankee Singh, etc., and as having consented to the deed. The charge 
being at that time directed against certain residents of Hetumpore 
and Jugdeespore, still to be found at their homes, was misused by 
the plaintiffs, and would not be acted on as against them, and the 
case was accordingly struck off the file, the remarks of the presiding 
officer being as follows :— 

“It would be utterly impossible, after so great a lapse of time, 
and in the face of such evidence as that given in this case, to 
convict. The witnesses brought by the plaintiffs’ Mooktears swear to 
IC7 men, with hardly a variation either in order or total. They also 
do not mention present defendant (Narain Doss) and say he was not 
present. Narain Doss is released. No further proceedings are 
necessary with regard to any of the defendants.” 

In addition to the direct evidence against the prisoner, is the 
evidence of (noted before) his having been in command as working 
ruler of the rebels. With such power as prisoner is proved to have 
possessed at that time, the murder of the deceased in his presence, 
on the ground of their having taken Kooer Sing’s estates in lease 
could not have been committed without his distinct orders and 
approbation. That the prisoner himself set the example by striking down 
Jankee Singh with his own hand is, considering the well-known 
cruel and remorseless character of the man, nothing to be wondered at. 
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The third charge. Murder, “In having on the 23rd April, 1858, 
cruelly killed Jowahir Raout, a peaceable resident of Jugdeespore 
by cutting off his arms and nose, and throwing him into a ditch 
to bleed to death”, is established against the prisoner on unimpeach¬ 
able evidence. The deed was one of revenge against the deceased 
for having pointed out to Mr. Assistant Colvin some arms belonging 
to Kooer Sing which had been deposited in a place of safety. It 
was prompted by the near approach of the Europeans to Jugdeespore 
with whom deceased was supposed to be in communication. The 
murder was a deliberate act of slow cruelty as the evidence of the 
following witnesses shews :— 

Tupsee Koonnee saw Jowahir Raout being brought by some 
sepoys to the prisoner, who was standing on the Chahootra in the 
Chottk at Jugdeespore, prisoner gave orders for Jowahir Rout’s nose 
and arms to be cut off, which was then and there done. 

Kishen Rout, son of deceased, was present when the prisoner 
ordered the nose and arms of the deceased to be severed, which was 
done (and the body was afterwards thrown into a hole). 

Padarath Pare saw as above, and that Jowahar Raout fell down 
under the Chahootra alive. 

Sheik Ramzan, having heard that Jowahir Raout had been killed, 
went to look and found him, with his nose and arms cut off, barely 
alive. 

The fourth charge, “Mutilation of Mahadeo Lall, a Government 
Police hurkMndaui;(e by cutting off his right hand and nose”, is 
established by the deposition of that individual, his maimed appearance 
and his recognition of the prisoner as the person who ordered mutila¬ 
tion in question. That the prisoner was on the spot at the time, in 
command of the rebel force, is a matter well known. 

The defence set up by the prisoner is a rambling alibi, unsup¬ 
ported by dates. He pleads that he is not and has not been rebel, 
that there is enmity between himself and the inhabitants of Arrah, 
etc., owing to his having taken the Baf^^-a-ticca (Arrear lease) 
from Koer Sing, in whose employ however, he never was, that he 
saved the lives of two British subjects, Mrs. Samuells and Jiwun 
Lall, a Seikh Sepoy, and that he has, since the commencement of 
the Mutiny, paid in his Revenue to Government and provided supplies 
for the Government troops. 
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The alibi set up by the prisoner is not substantiated by his witnesses, 
only one of whom (Daroga Singh) saw him in Bhadra 1265 F. S. 
dressed as a ^akir (beggar, mendicant) at Ninee, a village in the 
Sarun district, about eighteen miles from Arrah. 

Sohun Lall 

Doorgah Dutt 

Surup Rai 

Bisheshar Dayal 

Sobun Lai Sain 

The plea of general enmity on the part of the inhabitants ot 
Arrah, etc., is not substantiated by the evidence of the witnesses cited 
by the prisoner (Messrs. James Combe, Henry, C. Richardson, Syud 
Azimoodcn Khan and Moolvee Jmdad Ali). 

The evidence tendered by Mrs. Samuells is more damning to the 
prisoner than in his favor. He seized this Eurasian woman at dead 
of night, solely for the purpose of securing the credit of saving her 
life and making use of her as a medium for endeavouring to make 
terms for himself. Mrs. Samuell’s evidence, moreover, is an addition 
to the already overwhelmimg proof which has been adduced that 
the prisoner was a leader amongst the rebels, who obeyed his orders 
even to the preservation of her life. 

The story told by prisoner anent Major Fowler’s having sent to 
him a letter in acknowledgment of his good services in saving 
Airs. Samuell’s life, is a falsehood, and proved to be so by an 
Extract from letter no. 177, dated the 28th November, 1858, from the 
Alagistrate of Shahabad to the Commissioner of Patna as follows :— 

‘‘The rebels under the command of Hurkishen Sing on the 
24th (November 1858) moved to Ayr, where they seized 
an Eurasian woman. Airs. Samuell, wife of former clerk 
in the Shahabad Collectorate. This woman they sent in 
from Bogra, seven miles due west of Jugdeespore to Major 
Fowler, commanding at the latter place, and through her 
Major Fowler sent them a copy of the ‘proclamation’, 
and desired them if they wished to surrender to come into 
Jugdeespore next morning and deliver up their arms.” 

The evidence given up by Gungakishen Tewary as to the letter 
made over to him by the prisoner in Agrahun last year proves 
nothing reliable. 

The deposition of Jiwan Lall, Seikh Sepoy, who was rescued, 
protected for four days, and then released by the prisoner the night 


I Know nothing of the prisoner. 
/ Cannot be found. 
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before the European troops arrived at Arrah from Buxar, goes far 
to show the power which the prisoner exercised over the rebels. 
Moreover, it is not apparent what motive the prisoner had in saving 
the life of this Seikh Sepoy except for the purpose of taking advan¬ 
tage of the circumstance as a set-off against, or exculpation of, his 
evil deeds when the fit time should arrive. 

The plea raised by the prisoner of having paid in his revenue to 
Government, since the commencement of Mutiny, as also having 
provided Russud for the Government may be partially true, inas¬ 
much as his shareholders might have done so for him ; but this does 
not throw one bit of weight into the balance as regards the prisoner's 
innocence of the charge brought against him. The policy which 
prompted him to pay his revenue and supply Russud was the same as 
that exercised by him in saving Mrs. Samuell’s life, the intent 
to secure favorable terms for himself when his evil days should come 
to pass ; I have thus, at considerable length, in detail enumerated 
the proofs upon which I consider the charges, all and each of them, 
contained in the indictment, to be proved and established against 
the prisoner, Hurkishen Sing. It is now incumbent upon me to 
make a few general remarks on the conduct of the trial. 

The prisoner has been all through undefended by counsel. At 
the commencement of each day^s proceedings he was solicited by me 
to provide his own counsel, and I even offered to be the direct 
means of aiding him in this matter, but he invariably refused to 
appoint any 'Vakeel or Moktear to assist in his defence, stating that he 
would question the witnesses himself, and this he has done with 
considerable acuteness, as may be gathered from the proceedings. With 
reference to the oral evidence tendered in his case, I must observe 
that nearly every witness who has appeared before this court has 
given his deposition in the most straightforward and truthful manner. 
Some have undergone an unusually severe cross-examination, extend¬ 
ing in a few instances to upwards of three hours’ duration. There 
did not appear, on the part of the principal witnesses, any unseemly 
show of enmity against the prisoner, but withal a stern desire to 
bring him to the crimes with which he stood charged. 

Generally speaking, I think I have seldom, during fourteen years’ 
experience, come across native witnesses who have so boldly and 
yet so fairly given evidence as those whose testimony has been 
adduced in this case. 

It now only remains for me to state my conviction, that the 
charges noted in the indictment have been fully, clearly, and unim¬ 
peachably proved and established against the p risoner, Hurkishen 
Sing, and I convict him on all and each of them. 
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The fact of the prisoner having neglected or refused to avail 
himself of the General Amnesty, though it is certain he must have 
known of the terms offered in Her Majesty’s Proclamation, at once 
relieves me of the necessity of pleading in his behalf (even if I had 
the slightest inclination to do so) on the score of that he saved, to 
serve his own interests, the lives of two British subjects. 

The prisoner’s name has been a byeword and a terror to every 
loyal subject since the first commencement of the disturbances in 
Shahabad in July, 1857. It is a matter of history that he was the 
miscreant who, amidst all the scenes of bloodshed and terror which 
occurred in this District, stood pre-eminently distinguished amongst 
his brother rebels in the perpetration of inhuman and barbarous 
acts. His word was law, and his acts were in accordance with his 
well-known ruthless character. 

Finding, finally, nothing whatever in extenuation to induce me to 
recommend that any mercy should be shown to the prisoner, 
Hurkishen Sing, 1 recommend that he be taken from the Arrah Jail 
w’here he is at present in confinement, to the Cbouk at Jugdeespore, 
the scene of his vainglory and his cruelty and that he be, there, hanged 
by the neck until he be dead. 

The property of the prisoner having already been confiscated to 
Government, no further order in this matter is requisite. 

In compliance with the instructions contained in letter no. 4569, 
dated the 20th November, 1858, from the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, to the Judge of Shahabad, the original proceedings 
of this trial are submitted for the orders of Government. 


Arrah, the i-jth December 
1859 


R. J. RICHARDSON 

Offg. Session Jndge and Special 
Commissioner of Shahabad. Under 
Act X/K 0/1857 
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STATEMENT OF THE REBEL NISHAN SINGH, SON OF 
RAGHUBIR SARAN (?), CASTE CHAWHAN RAJPUT, 
AGE ABOVE 6o YEARS, PROFESSION ZAMINDARY. 

Question. —What have you to say ? Give a detailed statement. 

Answer, —I had four cases pending in the Civil Court, Arrah, 
regarding Mauv^as Chinari, Kurtha and Sugaon and another case 
was instituted on the 4th August, 1840. My son Bisheshwar Singh 
was present at Arrah to look after these cases. On being informed 
of his illness I myself went to Arrah and sent back my son, Bishesh¬ 
war Singh, to my place. While my son was ill at Arrah he was 
attended upon by Bisheshwar Dyal, the Gomashtah of the Arrah 
Kothi. I stayed at Arrah during the months of Jeth, Ashadh and 
Savan of the last year. Meanwhile the rebellious sepoys of Dinapore 
reached Arrah and looted the town. And they threatened the 
servants of Kunwar Singh to bring him there or they would loot 
Jagdishpur. This threat was not made in my presence and I state 
it according to what I have heard. Accordingly Kunwar Singh came 
from Jagdishpur to Arrah on the very day the sepoys had arrived 
at Arrah, i.e., i8th Savan. After two or three days the Government 
forces arrived and an engagement took place between them and the 
rebellious sepoys of Dinapore. Kunwar Singh was helping the rebels. 
1 was also staying at my place at Arrah and went to pay my 
respects to Kunwar Singh whenever I was called for. My acquaintance 
with Kunwar Singh was an old one. I did not possess any arms. 
After few days, on the arrival of the forces from Gajipore (Ghazipur) 
or Banaras, Kunwar Singh along with the Jagdishpur rebels and 
I myself on foot (as I did not have any conveyance) fled from Arrah 
and reached Mou!(a Bagua. I returned to my home on horse which 
I took from Chaudhry Shib Sahay Singh, Ma/ik of the village Bagua. 
After eight days I heard that some of my opponents had got me 
listed as a rebel and that a warrant had been issued in the name 
of the Thanadar for my arrest. And after eight days Kunvrar Singh 
arrived at a place called Deohra (?) on the hills near Sasseram. 
Apprehending danger to my life because I expected my arrest by the 
Government, I took a horse and two servants and fled barefooted 
from my village, and proceeded along with Kunwar Singh to Banda. 
We marched from Banda after a few days’ halt. I was ill and proceeded 
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(on a palld) to Kalpi. We stayed at Kalpi because the Gwalior 
forces had written to Kunwar Singh not to cross the Jamuna as they 
themselves were coming to meet him. After that the Gwalior 
Company arrived and Kunwar Singh proceeded with them for the 
battle of Kundhapur (Kanpur). I also accompanied the forces of 
Kunwar Singh, but I had neither sword nor fire-arms. Nana Rao(?) 
and the rebel sepoys were defeated in the battle of Kandhapur 
(Kanpur) due to the superiority of the Government forces, and then 
Kunwar Singh fled to Lucknow and he was presented a robe of 
honour by the Shah of Oudh. He was also given a Far man and 
directed to proceed to his own country and to occupy it. The Shah 
of Oudh also gave a Farman for the district of Azamgurh, as well 
as twelve thousand rupees in cash for expenses. A cheque of rupees 
sixteen thousand was also given to be realised from Raja Man Singh. 

After that myself and Kunwar Singh proceeded from Lucknow, 
reached Ayodhya, left for Azamgarh and reached there accordingly. 
The Government forces met Kunwar Singh at a place called Soanra (?), 
twenty miles west of Azamgurh. The Government forces being 
defeated took shelter in the fort of Azamgurh, and the 
rebel forces besieged it. The siege continued for twenty days and 
often some persons were killed from this side and vice versa. For 
two days they met in the open. One day a relief column carrying 
supplies and arms for the reinforcement of Government forces was 
proceeding from Gajipur and Jaunpore. The rebel sepoys inter¬ 
cepted them and I have heard that five to seven hundred persons were 
killed from either side, and lo (ten) elephants laden with tents, eleven 
camels and 92 (ninety-two) oxen were captured by the rebel. Myself 
and Kunwar Singh did not participate in this battle, but we saw 
the things which were brought. A few horses were also brought. 
After that the besieged Government forces pressed and the rebels 
fled from Azamgurh, and the Government forces pursued them up to 
Sheopur, a place on the bank of the river Ganges. Kunwar Singh 
along with some forces crossed on an elephant while the forces took 
to boats. I do not know the person who supplied the boats. 

I remained on the other side, and parted company with the two 
servants I had. I proceeded ^ong the bank of the river for two to 
four miles west from Sheopur. There also the rebel forces were 
crossing the river and I also crossed along with them and came to 
Jagdishpur. On arriving there I heard that Shah Kubeeroodeen 
Ahmad, out of spite, as there were long-standing boundary -disputes 
between us, had got my house and property attached and my 
children declared absconders. I, therefore, stayed on at Jagdishpur 
out of fear. I am running in fever ever since I left Lucknow, and 
I am too weak even to sit or walk. On Wednesday, eleven days back. 
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the rebel forces were at a place called Baraon which is to the north 
of Peeroo. Amar Singh also was there and it rained very hard 
that day, and Amar Singh left with his forces. I was left alone and 
I thought that I was too weak and that my survival was impossible. 
Then I called four Ahirs from Baraon and giving them rupees 
four which 1 had with me asked them to carry me on a cot to my 
place. They accordingly carried me to my place. I do not know 
the names of Ahirs, Bhunjun Singh, my pattidar ( a sharer in 
a co-parcenary estate or tenure), gave me a bath and said, ‘‘You 
have been looted yourself, will get me looted also.” In short, he 
did not allow me to remain in the house. Then I went to the 
jungle thinking either to flee to some other place or to surrender 
myself, on feeling little better. I was sleeping in the jungle with 
these two views when the Government Sowars came and arrested me. 

Question, —Is Kunwar Singh dead or alive ? 

Answer, —He died at his house. I did not meet him. 

Question, —Did he receive a bullet injury ? 

Answer, —^He was not hit by a bullet but by a cannon ball and 
his right wrist was amputated. I gave this statement from what 
I heard. 

Question, —Did any Raja or Zamindar fight Kunwar Singh while 
they were on their way to Kalpi and Banda ? 

Answer, —None else opposed him except a certain Kamdar Maharaj 
in the Rewa territory with whom there was probability of a clash. 
The reason was this that the Kamdar had told Kunwar Singh that 
his army had done much damage to his territory and he wanted 
him to pay damages. But it did not come to actual fighting. 
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STATEMENT OF A SEPOY NAMED RANJEET RAM 

Statement of Vutnjeet Ram "Baghee\ formerlj a Paj-havUdar No, i 
Company 40th N. /.. afterwards a rebel genera!, and reduced to the 
rank of Subadar by Harkissen Singhs for being merciful to people 
inclined towards the British. He was captured in arms but having 
been promised his life by a Sikh Sowar y he was sentenced to 
transportation for life, 

“My name is Ranjeet Ram, by caste a Gwalla. I was a Pay-havildar 

in I St Company 40th N. 1 .My father’s name is Purshan Ram. 

I come from Shahpore, in the pergannah of Beheea, :(illa Shahabad. 
Aly age is 5 6, and I have been in the army from my youth. I mutinied 
on the 25th of July, 1857, in the Cantonment at Dinapore. On the 
morning of the 25 th July, there was a parade, and the officers 
went to the magazine and took away all percussion caps ; at two 
p. M. that afternoon the sepoys got the order to give up all the 
percussion caps in their possession, when Seeta Ram, Subadar, advised 
them not to obey the order till the other two regiments in the 
station did ; then the sepoys were greatly perplexed, and did not 
know whether to obey their officers or not, but whilst they were 
hesitating a steamer arrived, and two guns came round by the “Bagh- 
ka-Surruk” to the parade ground. Presently firing was heard in 
the direction of the hospital, and all the sepoys assembled near 
the bells-of-arms, but when they found that the Kote-havildar did not 
open the bells-of-arms, they made a rush towards them. Just then 
the Major and adjutant arrived and gave the order to unlock the bells- 
of-arms, telling the sepoys to take all their things and to go to the 
barracks, some obeyed the order, but most of them mutinied, and 
went westward. Our first march was to Koilwar ghat, and our 
next to Arrah. I remained at the latter place two hours and then 
asked Seeta Ram, Subadar, for leave to go to my village, Shahpore ; 
he allowed to go, and I remained at home six days and then went 
to the Jagdeeshpore jungles. The day after I arrived, we went to 
meet the British force at Dullepore ; we were defeated, and ran to 
Jetwara bungalow in the jungles, some of the sepoys remaining there, 
others going to Baraun, and the rest making for Pccroo. Next 
morning we collected together, and with Koer Singh and Umar Singh 
at our head, marched to Nokha ; from this place we first went to 
Sasaram, then on to Teloutoo in the hills, and then through Akbarpore 
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to the fortress of Rohtasgarh, Continuing our march, we took 
the hill road via Raputgange and Daramudgange towards Rewah, 
but were not allowed to stay in that district, or even to pass through 
it, so we went on to Banda, and stayed there for a month and 
a half. Whilst at Banda, we were joined by other mutineers, among 
which were the sepoys who had gone along the Grand Trunk Road 
by Fattehpore. One Company of 52nd N. 1 . and 400 or 500 cavalry 
belonging to different regiments. The Banda Nawab and a retainer 
of his named God, quarrelled and fought, but Bawanee Subadar 
Bahadoor and Ramdeen Singh, Subadar, assisted the Nawab with our 
force, took Ood prisoner after four days’ hard fighting, and handed 
him over to the Nawab. We then marched to Calpee, remained 
there one month (during which time we were joined by the Gwalior 
contingent with forty guns) and then marched to Cawnpore. The 
Gwalior force reached Cawnpore first and commenced fighting with 
the British ; we came a few days later and assisted them. After 
our defeat here w’e went to Lucknow through Shurazporc, and at 
Lucknow, we remained for a month and a half, holding the Martiniere 
College. The Begum was so pleased with us that she sent Koer 
Singh a very handsome ‘Killut’, consisting of two guns, elephants, 
gorgeous cloths and the sum of Rs. 1,000. From Lucknow we went 
to Fyzabad first, then to Soorujkund and then to Atrowlia, in the 
Azimghur district, at which latter place we fought and conquered 
the British force, following them up to Azimgurh, and then keeping 
them there till another British army came and drove us away. We 
ran to Munhear in the ^illah Ghazeepore, fought again there, and lost 
from twenty-five to thirty of our men ; when finding it was no use 
fighting, made for Sheopore ghat on the Ganges, and got across the 
river the best we could, Koer Singh, Purshan Singh, Hurkissen Singh 
and those who joined us at Fayzabad being with us. We then went 
to the Jagdishpore jungles and remained there for sometime, till at 
length a British force attacked us and compelled us to retire. We did 
not, however, leave the jungles at once, but continued there fighting 
for a month or so, and then went to Gahmer, where we remained 
till we heard the Feringhees (Christians) had left the jungles, and 
then returned to it ourselves. Whilst at Jagdeeshpore, we were joined 
by sepoys of different regiments and our strength in pucc2i sepoys 
alone could not have been less than 2,500. I myself was sick all this 
time, but know that for two or three months there was continued 
fighting with the British troops in different parts of the districts. 
In the month of October, when the British force surrounded the 
jungle we fled, and knew our case was hopeless. The greatest blow 
inflicted on us was when our stronghold at Berhampore was taken ; 
Hurrkissen Singh was the leading man among us ; he had charge 
of all the treasure, etc., when we left the jungles this last time. 
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we went through a place called Bullagaon to Kooath Khas, where 
we fought and were beaten. We tried to escape across a jheeU but 
were hotly pursued by the British cavalry, and went to Jukhnee, 
where there is a temple. From this we went up the hills, the east 
of Chunaree. I had an ulcer on leg, and could not always keep up 
with the sepoys but used to see them occasionally. I was taken 
prisoner in the hills about a fortnight ago. I am extremely sorry 
I have mutinied, for since I did so, my life has been one of misery 
and wretchedness.” 


(Allens*s Indian Mail^ ^th Februarj^ 1859.) 
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STATEMENT OF A SEPOY NAMED UCHRAJ SINGH 

Deposition of Uchraj Singh, sepoy 4th Company ^rd 

taken in the presence of W, F. Macdoneli, Esquire, Magistrate of 
Saran under special deputation with the Field force at Arrah vested 
with powers of a special Commissioner on the z^th May, 1858, 
corresponding with Jet, 1265. 

“My name is Uchraj Sing, my father’s name Hargobind Sing, 
Havildar, caste Rajpoot, aged 55 years, inhabitant of Sheopore, 

pergannah Powar, zillah Shahabad, occupation servitude. 

My Regt. was at Phillour in the Punjab, mutinied at that place 
and came to Delhi. I left the Regt. at Jhind with Sheo Sahay, 
Gollah, Muttoorah Chowbey and Ram Suran Chowbey, sepoys and 
went to Muttra and from Muttra came to Ajoodheeah, remained 
there for 8 or 9 months and thence I came to this place with Kooer 

Sing. I joined Kooer Sing at Soorooj Koond 3 cose from 

Ujoodheeah and remained with him till his arrival at the Ghat at 
Azimghur and on his crossing the river I remained concealed in a house 
for 10 days in the Deearah opposite Mauzah Gubrar, after the 
expiration of the 10 days I crossed over with 8 other sepoys (who 
were also concealed in the house) on a mahajun’s boat laden with 
rice, opposite Mouzah Kurna and Ghurrees after daybreak and remained 
at Mouzah Peeroo, pergannah Peeroo in my connexion’s house for one 
day and thence came to Jagdeespore. 

In the fight at Metha which took place on or about the 20th 
May I was wounded in the right leg by a ball and kept myself 
concealed in the jungle till the day before yesterday when Ublack 
Sing, Sepoy whose residence I am not aware of but belongs to 
the 5th Company of the 3rd Regt. and another sepoy whose 
name and residence I do not know brought me to my house, that is, 
they threw me down under a tamarind tree west of my village and 
joined the rebel force again. 

I know nothing of Kunwar Sing whether he is dead or alive. 
I have not seen Kooer Sing since I left Nagrah. 

To my knowledge Deokee Doobey is the leader of the Rebel 
force, he belonged to Doorea Macdown ka Fulton, 
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I am not aware of his former rank but he is at present termed 
Brigade Major, his residence is not known to me. 

Besides these persons Umer Sing, Nishan Sing, Sheopershun 
Sing and Hurkissen Sing are leaders also. Hurkissen Sing and 
Sheopersun Sing joined Kooer Sing at Ajoodheea and Nishan Sing 
at Azumghur. I did not see Umer Sing across the river nor was 
he there. Ten days after my crossing the river I met Umer Sing, 
Jeodhar Sing is also with the rebels but I do not know whence 
he comes. 

There is another man named Sudee Singh, resident of mauzah 
Bhreeah, pergunnah Bulha in Ghazeepore. 

Uchybur Sing, brother of Sudeeh Singh, is also there. A person 
by name Antu Misser is a Subedar, of what Regiment, 1 do not 
know. Ramdeen Tewary, Subedar of 40th Regt., separated at 
Azimghur. Some sepoys of ("rawford Burdawan and 40th Regt. 
joined him. I am not aware where they are gone, they mentioned 
that they will not go towards Bhojcporc. 

Ramdeen Tewary was the General of a Gosein who was formerly 
with Nawab Jung Bahadoor. was captured by the rebels, has agreed to 
take command of the rebel force. His size is like that of the hill tribes 
but his nose differs, he is engaged in making cannons and is still 
with him, when 1 arrived I saw cloth wrapper round Nishan Singes 
hand. I am not aware whether he is wounded or has a sore. 

I was not present in the first fight at Jugdeespore but heard that 
3 or 4 Sepoys were wounded. 1 was neither present in the second fight 
in which I heard 2 or 3 sepoys killed and wounded. The day 
I was wounded 8 men were killed, how many were killed at Jethawara 

1 do not know, about 100 men must have been killed and 150 
wounded, altogether these are stated by guess, the correct number is 
not known to me. 

None of the leaders mentioned have been wounded. The person 
mounted on a white horse who was killed 4 days ago was named 
Chutterdarr}’’ Ojha, he belongs to the 5rd Kesallah (a troop of horse) 
and came from Meerut. 

The whole of the Sowars number about 100. There are only 

2 or 3 regular Sowars^ others are only mounted on horses. Of the 
regular Sowars one was killed in the first day’s fight at Jugdeespore 
before my arrival, his name is unknown. 

The person who mounts a chestnut horse with red dress is a sepoy, 
resident of Huldee, purgaunah Balliah, v^llah Ghazeepore. Salig Sing, 
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a sepoy of the Kaina Ke Pultan which was at Agra also wears 
red dress and mounts a chestnut horse. 2,000 or 2,500 men were 
with Kooer Sing when he left Ajoodheea to which he added more 
2,000 to 2,500 with 2 horse Artillery Guns at Azimghur headed by 
Deokee Doobey, styled Brigade Major. 

On the day Kooer Sing crossed the Ganges I heard he had only 
4 or 500 men, the others followed him gradually. 

Ten days after my arrival I heard that entrenchments were ready 
at Dalour, Dowah, and Dhunneeram Ka Pokhrah but I never saw them. 

In the first fight at Dalour where soldiers were killed Kooer Sing 
had about 400 or 500 sepoys after which a large number joined. 

In the fight at Jagdeespore there were about 2 or 2.500 men 
afterwards 250 or 300 sepoys ran away to the Hills but returned 
a few days after by small numbers. 

A Zemindar whose name and residence I do not know I hear 
mentioned that if he got 1,000 sepoys he would go towards Buxar 
but to my knowledge he could not get the sepoys and did not go 
to Buxar. 

The rebel sepoys of Shahabad do not belong to one Regiment, 
100 are from one, 10 from another and so on, gathered together they 
consist of more than two Regiments. 

Two Regiments have been raised by Hurkishoon Sing—one named 
and the other recruited from Shahabad, 

Sarun, Tirhoot, Ghazeepore and Behar none belonging to the Upper 
Provinces. Five arms of different kinds are given to them and 
a few Rifles, they use the cartridge by tearing them with their fingers and 
not with their teeth. 

The poor class of Brahmin and Chuttree, etc., of Dulespore carry 
provisions for sale in the camp of the rebels. I am not aware from 
where the Baboos get their supplies, we purchased our wants and 
got our provisions regularly without inconvenience. 

The rebels are not short of ammunition, a few are only supplied 
who brought their pouches with them. 

The ammunition which was plundered from the soldiers killed 
before my arrival was divided among the rebels ; the caps in their 
possession were brought by sepoys from Delhi and purchased by 
Hurkissun Sing at 2 Rs. per hundred and distributed to rebels. 

I have not heard of any person making caps. 

If Government proclaimed that the sepoys would not be hanged 
if they returned, they would all go home. 
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2,750 to 3,000 men were at Jugdcespore when I left the place they 
wander about somewhere one day and are together in another. 

Ever since my arrival I have not heard of the capturing of the guns. 

There was a rumour one day of the jungles being cut down and 
that 5 trees had been cut down but the rebels think that the jungles 
cannot be cut down. 

There are no Seikhs among the rebels. The men that came with 
Kooer Sing received 4 Rs. each by 2 instalments. I received only 
2 Rs., the last instalment because I joined him afterwards. 
A third instalment of one rupee was distributed in the jungle, when 
I was told that the men who carried wood sticks, would not be paid 
and so I was one of them and will receive nothing, this instalment 
was distributed by Hurkissun Sing himself and written down by 
a Kaith. 

The intention of the rebels is to remain in the jungle and fight 
till dead because if they go home singly they will be caught and 
hanged. 

To my knowledge these sepoys have murdered no women and 
children, the Butchers of Meerut only did, some also the Sowars 
I am not aware what happened elsewhere. 

About 30 sepoys of my Regiment are with the rebels. 

The undermentioned Sepoys are with the rebels :— 

Jymungle Sing Havildar of Co. No. i. 

Ramsurn Chowbey Havildar of Co. No. 8. 

Ram Kissun Sing Sepoys of light Co. 

Hurkissen Goar and Dherbarry Sing Sepoy Co. No. 1. 

Ram Khellawan Pandcy Sepoy Co. No. 5. 

Bully Ram Sepoy No. 4, 

Ublak Sing and Chait Ojha Sepoy No. 5. 

Sheobalak Singh No. 7. 

Bakuo Sing, Jugroop Sing, Ramdaur Singh Sepoys No. 8/’ 
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STATEMENT OF SEPOY HURGOVIND SINGH 

“Our entrenchment was at Dalour to the East^ viz., on this side of 
the nullah. 

Also one at ^Dhanee Kam ke Talau^ on the Durkoul Road (wrong, 
ought to have said south) north of Jugdeespore one kos on 
(west and four on south) sides of tank. 

We all came yesterday from Dalour. We marched about 12 (noon). 
Sowars came from Jugdeespore and said the “Gora Logue’’ had come 
down to the place by the western road, so we started at once. 
Two guns on the entrenchment of Dalour left guns there for fear 
of their being taken (?). 300 or 400 sepoys were, we left 150 or 200, 

the rest came here. 

Says, they all intended to bolt through the jungles towards Rhotas. 
500 men at Danee Ran/ Ke Talao and that the Burdwan, 
Crawford and 40th Regt. were in the garden to the south of Jugdees¬ 
pore. First we heard the army would come from Dalour, 2 guns 
were pointed in an eastern direction at Dalour. Of the Dinapore 
Regt. only a few came here. 

General Ramdeen Subadar of 40th of Rawani in :(^illah Sarun 
dressed in black. 

Salik Pandey Sepoy of the 28th (Strafford) on 29th Kalingar. 

Now a sowar dressed in red on chestnut horse of the 5 th Irregu¬ 
lars about 25 or 30 men (afterwards denies this). 

Chutadharee Ojha, resident of Bulleea of Strafford Pultan, leads 
them, on cream coloured horse. 

Hurkissen Sing commands at the Dalour morcha (battle front) 
on chestnut coloured horse. 

Nishan Sing not known to him. 

Saw Kooer Sing on the road on the other side of the river, 
not since Umur Sing resides in the workshops (Foxindry), Kooer 
Sing’s right hand was cut off (he is) not dead. He was wounded 
by the bursting of a shell when crossing the river. Hurkishun Sing 
came by Burkagaon—rest came by Beyreah. 
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8 or 9 boats were on that side of the river. Sheopore Baboo 
gave no assistance, boats laden with sugar coming up from the East 
were seized by them in which they crossed. 

Gowri Tewaree Subadar formerly naick (military rank corres¬ 
ponding to corporal) commands the whole force consisting of i,ooo 
or 1,500 men of whom only 600 01900 are sepoys. 

Says the Istaford Ka Vultm was at Danee Raw ka Ta/ao, does 
not know who commanded them. 

Umur Sing came from the Hills with 18 or 20 men. Umur Sing 
rides a white horse. 

Each sepoy received 2 Rs. at Jugdeespore. All 35 th were killed. 
No prisoners taken, bodies left where they were. 

My name is Hurgovind Sing, resident of Pukree in Golden- 
gun j, Chuprah. Had a brother in the light Company 53 rd, he 

was killed. I went up and enlisted in 53rd. Got 2 annas a day 
from Nana Sahib afterwards enlisted in the Crawford Regt. 4 days 
ago. Afterwards said he had enlisted in the liurjung ka Rultan. 

May, loth 
(Sd.) ILLEGIBLE. 

P.S.—Added that one Dulgurojun Sing of the 53rd commanded 
the 1st and 53 rd and 56th Regt. at Belwar Ghat in Gorruckpoor. 

Says a Faqueer from Gorruckpore joined the rebels and makes 
wooden guns for them. 

Says that Sewder Sing and Qucha Sing with the rebels.’’ 
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STATEMENT OF MAHADEO LAL, BURKUNDAUZ OF 
THANAH DOOMRAON, DATED THE 51ST MAY, 1858 

“Said that I got a letter from you (the Darogah of Arrah) to take 
to Sasaram on Saturday, the 29th instant. As soon as I reached 
Dhunganee another Burkundau^ Kureem Bux brought a letter from 
Sasaram and told me to return with his to the camp. He took mine 
and went back. I came by the Peroo road and on my arrival at 
Mau^ah Rajapoor this morning, I saw a sepoy sitting with the zamin- 
dars and people of the same village. When they saw me they threatened 
me well and after tying my hands with my sheet took on in 
the jungle where the sepoys were. When I reached there, a Sirdar 
(Chief), whom I think was Hurkishoon Sing, for they were talking 
to convey me to him, ordered the sepoys who were round him 
to cut off my both hands and nose, for my being a burkundau^. They 
took my badge, letter and what I had, and one of them getting the 
said order cut my right hand and nose with liis sword. I fell down 
but in a few minutes got up, fearing they might kill me and came 
from that place, but I could neither run nor succeed in getting road 
to come to Jugdeespore. I went towards the jungle, but a sepoy 
who had a little mercy in him told me that if I go towards the north¬ 
west, I will get a road. I did so and came out of the wood near 
Mitha and thus came to Jugdeespore. I reported my distressed 
condition to the Seikhs and European soldiers and they gave me 
a Doke (palanquin) to come to the camp. Yesterday at 12 a. m. 
1 left Dhungaeen and remained in the night at Peroo Chowkee. 
This morning at 8 a.m. they brought me. There were four mehtars 
(scavengers) also in guard there. I cannot say whose servants they 
are, but they seem to be camp followers, I saw nearly 200 men 
sitting near Hurkishoon Sing.^* 
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ABSTRACT OF SUMMARY SETTLEMENT OF KOOKR SING AND UMMER SING’S ESTATES CONFISCATED ON ACCOimT 
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LEASE OF JAGDISHPUR FORESTS 

“I have the honor to submit herewith a draft of the lease of the 
Jugdespore jungle estate drawn up by the Collector of Shahabad 
and similar one prepared by myself both in accordance with the views 
expressed in your letter no. 1052 of the 4th May, last. 

2. My object has been to render the term of the lease as simple 
and clear as possible so that there may be no room for dispute. 
I have made the entire rent payable on the last revenue pay day for 
the fiscal year because a simple payment will be preferred by the 
English capitalists and because the scale of rent payable by the lessees, 
already more complicated than I should have liked, will become still 
more so if divided in kists (instalments). 

5. I have thought it fair, as the lease is so short, that the 
Government should bear half the expense of boundary pillars. 

4. Security is unnecessary as I have made the lease voidable on 
violation of any of the terms and it will always sell, it may be 
hoped, for one year’s rent. 

5. I have made the rent commence on the ist May, 1863 and 
terminate on ist May, 1885, in order to simplify the account as 
much as possible. 

6. I have introduced conditions to ensure speedy clearance of the 
jungle. 

7. I beg that I may be informed if the proposal had met with the 
approval of Lieut. Governor I shall be obliged by a speedy answer as 
it is of importance that the estate should be leased out without 
delay. At present the Government has to pay for any clearances of 
the jungle ordered by the military authorities.” 

(From the Commissioner, Patna, to Secretary, Government of 
Bengal, dated 7th July, 1858.) 

Notice is hereby given that in accordance with the instructions 
of Bengal Government the lease of the Estate called Jagdispore 
jungle estate, situated in perfftnnahs Peeroo and Behea, Zillah 
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Shahabad and estimated to contain 9,920 acres will be put up to the high¬ 
est bidder at a public auction to be held at the Collector’s office, Buxar 
on the conditions of the said lease and shall be as follows :— 

I St. That the purchaser shall enjoy the lease of the Jugdeespore 
jungle estate for the period between the date of his purchase 
and ist May, 1883. 

2nd. That he shall pay rent for the said estate into the Treasury 
of the Collector, Zillah Shahabad according to the following 
scale :— 


Annual ronl 
on I of la mis 
after deduct- 
irip 1/0 of 
the area for 
ronds and 
tanks, etc. 


Annual rent 
on I of lands 
after deduct¬ 
ing 1 /.> of 
the area for 
roads and 
tai»ks, etc. 


Annual rent 
on ^ of lands 
after deduct¬ 
ing ] /o of 
t he area for 
roads and 
Tanks, etc. 


Annual rent 
on i of lands 
after deduct¬ 
ing 1/5 of 
th.e area for 
roads and 
tanks, etc. 


1 




4 


From date of purchase’ Free Free Free Free 

to May, 18t»3. 


From 1st May, to 

1st May, JStiS, 

As. 14 per acre 

K.A. 

As. 

** 


From 1st May, 1868 to 
iHt May, 1875. 

1.1<1 

14 

>» 

As. 


From 1st May, 1873 to 
1st May, 1878. 


1.10 

14 

99 

As. 

From Isl May, 1878 to 
1st May, 1883. 

2. 14 „ 

2.8 

MO 

14 


3rd. That he shall pay the rent for each fiscal year in full on 
or before the 28th day of March each year, ex. the 
rent due for the year ending on the 30th April, 1864 
must be paid in full before sunset of the 28 th March, 
1864. 

4th. That the Jugdeespur jungles estate shall be surveyed as 
soon as conveniently practicable with a view of obtaining its 
exact acreage, that half the expenses of the survey shall 
be borne by the lessee, half by the Government and that the 
lessee shall pay the share of his expenses within 3 months 
of the date of demand. 
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5 th. That a ditch 2 feet deep and 3 ft. wide shall be dug by the 
lessor as a boundary line at his own expense on the 
exterior edge of the entire jungle but within its bounda¬ 
ries on the alignments pointed out by an officer, the 
Government may depute for the purpose, the earth to 
be thrown up on the jungle side and that such ditch 
and bank shall be maintained in good order by the lessee 
during the lease. 

6th. That masonry pillars not less that 3 feet in height from 
ground and 18 inches in diameter shall be erected at the 
angles of the ditch or at such points as may be deemed 
necessary by any officer deputed by the collector, that 
the lessee shall thereafter keep these pillars in repair, 
that half of the expenses of the erection of these pillars 
shall be borne by the Government, half by the lessee and 
the lessee shall pay his portion of expense within 3 
months of the date of demand. 

7th. That the area comprised within the ditch and the boundary 
marks abovementioned shall be deemed the Jagdees- 
pore jungle estate. 

8th. That the whole of the jungle on the estate shall be cut 
down within one year of the date of the lease ; that J of 
the entire area shall be cleared of roots and rendered fit 
for cultivation within the first 5 years of the lease and 
a similar quantity in each succeeding period of 5 years 
so that the whole estate may be cleared and brought 
under cultivation within 20 years. 

9th. The standard of measurement shall be on the English acre, 
the Government shall be at liberty to measure at any 
time the estate or any portion of it with a view to 
ascertain that the condition in clause 8 respecting the 
clearance of the portion of lands therein specified have 
been fulfilled. 

loth. During the currency of the lease the lessee shall in 
respect to the Jagdishpur jungle estate fulfil all the 
duties and be subject to all the liabilities which the law 
attaches to the proprietors of land in the Bengal 
Presidency. 

iith. He shall maintain one chowkeedar (watchman) for every 
50 houses on the estate and shall either allow the said 
cbmkidar 5 acres of good clear land rent free or pay him 
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a monthly salary of Rs. 2-8-0. For every 5 chowkidars 
he shall maintain one Gorait for the purpose of 
conveying information of occurrences to the Thanah and 
shall allow the said Gorait (watchman, messenger) 
3 acres of good cleared land as a remuneration of his 
services or pay him a salary of Rs. 2 per mensem. 

12th. The lessee shall further pay to the Collector of Zillah 
Shahabad on the 28th March of each year a road cess of 
one P, C. on the rent due by him for that year. 

15th. If the lessee shall wilfully violate any of the abovemcn- 
tioned conditions or fail to act up to them the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal shall be at any time at liberty to cancel 
the lease and deal with the estate as it may think fit.” 

(From the Commissioner, Patna, to Secretary, Government of 
Bengal, 7th July, 1858.) 
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LIST OF ARMS[i] SEIZED IN SHAHABAD 

Sassaram (Sasaram) .. .. .. 1,841 

Nousaugar .. .. .. .. 306 

Mohunea (Mohania) .. .. .. 1,210 

Jahanabad .. .. .. .. 299 

Nasrecgungc (Nasriganj) .. .. .. 153 

Jugdeespore (Jagdishpur) .. .. .. 293 

Bikramgunj (Bikramganj) .. .. .. 435 

Jcctowarah (Jitaurah) .. .. .. 124 

Bugwanpore (Bhagwanpur).. .. .. 84 

Ramghur (Ramgarh) .. .. .. 49 

Dawath .. .. .. .. i 

Buxar .. .. .. .. ^>^95 

Domraon (Dumraon) .. .. .. 1,654 

Chowsah (Chausa) .. .. .. 202 

Ramgarh .. .. .. .. 361 

Roopsagur (Rupsagar) ., .. .. 369 

Shahpore (Shahpur) .. .. .. 313 

Dehree .. .. .. .. 

Bclowtee (Belauti) .. .. .. 490 

Bihta .. .. .. .. 100 

Nokha .. .. .. .. 599 

Arrah .. .. .. .. 1,558 

Kochus .. .. .. ., 448 

15.071 

(Sd.) A. MONEY 
Magistrate, 


['] Arms iitcliido firoHrms, awonls, gn-ridosns. oic. 
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